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PREFACE. 


This  treatise,  wjiile  intended  for  the  general  reader, 
and  emphasizing  those  virtues  whidh  have  a  par- 
ticular interest  at  this  time,  is  especially  adapted 
for  moral  training-  in  the  public  schools  and  higher 
iilstitutions  of  learning.  Moral  instruction  is  often 
excluded  from  public  schools  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ent religions  represented.,  and  the  want  of  text  books 
acceptaljle  to  them  all.  This  exclusion  has  led  to 
serious  attacks  on  our  public -school  svstem,  tlu-eat- 
eniugits  existence.  In  presenting  systematically  that 
morality  which  is  common  to  all  civilized  peopleaf  the 
Author  has  had  no  occasion  to  take  notice  of  religious 
differences.  Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews  and  unbe- 
lievers may  usti  this  book  with  equal  approval. 

jCmcAGO,  June  1,  1888. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

1.— THE  GROUND  AND  RULE  OF  RIGHT. 

Ethics,  Moral  Philosophy,  or  the  Science  of  Duty, 
contemplates  that  course  which  we  call  right  and  deem 
best.  It  reaches  to  all  conduct;  since  there  is  a  best 
way  of  doing  everything,  and  it  is  wrong  to  act  .differ- 
ently. Some  cases  of  right  and  \vrong,  however,  are 
BO  generally  recognized  as  to  be  specially  known  as 
virtues  and  vices,  and  with  these  the  science  of  Morals 
has  chiefly  <o  do, 

We  recognize  right  by  our  juilgment  of  what  is 
best,  and  by  a  feeling — conscience  —  which  indicates, 
as  the  result  of  many  impressions,  what  we  ought  to 
do<  and  impels  us  thereto. 

As  to  what  constitutes  right,  thinkers  differ;  some 
maintaining  it  to  be  a  course  in  harmony  with  the 
necessary  order  of  things;  others,  the  will  of  Gwl,  as 
revealed  in  Revelation  or  Nature ;  others,  utility,  hap- 
piness, or  the  general  good  of  mankind.  This  ques- 
tion leads  into  Speculative  Philosophy,  which  we  shall 
not  here  enter.  It  is  enough  now  to  observe  that, 
whatever  men's  opinions  touching  the  ground  of  right,^ 
2  17 
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they  all  deem  those  things  right  which  are  thought 
best  for  men,  and  consider  that  course  morality  which 
will  bring  them  most  happincBs, 

Accordingly,  when  people  are  asked  to  do  right, 
they  are  asked  simply  to  do  what  is  best  for  them- 
selves. Duty  never  conflicts  with  interest,  if  rightly 
understood;  but  it  must  be  the  interest  of  all,  and  not 
of  self  only,  and  one's  whole  interest,  and  not  a  part 
only.  One  man's  welfare  rarely  conflicts  .with  an- 
other's, if  his  entire  welfare  is  taken  into  account,  and 
not  a  present  advantage  only,  or  narrow  view  of  advan- 
tage. All  our  interests,  wlion  taken  together,  harmo- 
nize with  the  like  interests  of  our  fellows,  and  the 
conduct,  which  conduces  to  this  general  advantage  is 
the  subject  of  Ethics. 

It  will  appear  from  these  discussions  that  every 
8{)ecial  virtue  secures  some  good  to  the  individual 
practicing  it,  as  well  as  to  others;  so  that  morality  is 
simply  good  living,  or  conduct  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  which  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  society.  Each 
man's  conduct,  to  be  moral,  nijist  be  for  the  good  of 
all,  of  which  he  himself  is  one.  As  most  of  one's 
advantages  come  from  society,  his  interest,  like  that  of 
otlieta,  requires  society  to  l)e  well  conducted,  so  that 
his  duties  to  others  reflect  back  in  advantages  to  self. 

Though  we  often  fail  to  see  the  advantage  of  virtue 
to  self,  or  even  to  others,  a  wider  view,  or  deeper 
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insight,  (liscloseB  the  fact  that  no  yirtne  is  without  its 
advantage,  and  no  vice  without  its  punishment;  and, 
though  we  can  not  ordinarily  have  in  mind  the  reason 
of  morality,  but  must  acL  Irum,  the  general  rules  of 
rirtue,  or  from  conscience,  the  reason  is  always  to  be 
had  when  soughi  As  every  virtue  stands  on  a  foun- 
dation of  reason,  as  well  as  of  advantage,  the  impulses 
of  CouHcience  have  all  a  ground  in  our  intelligence. 
At  least  the  virtues  here  discussed  (which  are  univers- 
ally re<K)gnized  as  duties)  will  be  seen  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient reason  in  some  advantage  to  the  parties  con- 
Offi'ued. 

2.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  DUTIES. 

.  We  will  here  divide  duties  into  two  general  classeB: 
,     I.     Duties  Regarding  Others  Chiefly. 
• , '    IX.     Duties  Regarding  Self  Chiefly. 
As  the  duties  to   others,  however,   have,    as  just 
ifitlmated,  an  advantage  also  to  self,  and  those  to  self 
have  an  advantage  also  to  others,  the  classes   here 
jlnade  are  for  convenience  of  discussion,  and  are  not 
strictly  exclusive. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  smaller  subdivisions.'  ■  The 
virtues  so  overlap,  and  run  into  one  another,  as  to  make 
up  one  morality,  instead  of  separate  ^and  independent 
virtues.  Any  one  of  them,  if  followed  to  its  remotest 
connections,  will  be  found  to  involve  all  the  rest,  and, 
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if  fully  set  forth,  to  exhibit  the  whole ;  for  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  regulated  are  universHl.  The  dissec- 
tion 6t  morality  into  its  members  would  destroy  its 
life,  did  we  not  recognize  the  division  to  be  only 
Dlental,  anft  «(j  preserve  its  unity. 

In  tlie  first  class,  however,  are  placed  those  duties 
which  more  immediately  contemplate  others,  and  in 
the  second  those  which  chiefly  affect  self. 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 


KINDNESS. 


'  IN   GENEBAL.     "^ 

/  .  ■•     -' 

t^PnELIMlNARY. 

There  are  some  general  conditions  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  morals,  and 
constitute  what  may  be  called  moral  states,  as  kind- 
ness, love  and  sympathy  —  terms  nearly  synonymous, 
which  express  the  feeling  with  which  we  should  regard 
our  fellow  men.  We  shall  treat,  in  the  first  chapter, 
of  this  general  state  of  good  feeling  under  the  head  of 
Kindness,  which  embraces,  in  its  widest  sense,  all  the 
rest.  It  has,  however,  like  the  other  terms,  its 
special  meaning,  distinguishing  it  from  them,  which 
we  shall  also  note.     ■*       .,        .        -V  '■ , 

First,  then,'  of  kindness,  or  heart-tenderness,  as  a 
general  state. 

Kindness,  or  love,  which  is  the  sum  of  all  tlie  vir- 
tues, is  the  feeling  of  benevolence  which  the  good  man 
has  toward  all  men,  desiring  their  welfare  and  sorrow- 
ing for  their  misfortune.  Underlying  virtue  generally, 
as 
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and  itself  the  chief  special  virtue,  it  tends,  in  its  wide 
results,  toward  all  moral  ends.  Doiminated  by  it,  one 
1  oan  do  no  wrong,  since  every  wrong  can  be  resolved 
iaia  some  unkin''nos8,  and  will  tend  to  all  good,  since 
every  good  is  kiniL  As  good-will  to  men  it  would  end 
war,  oppression,  dishonesty,  deceit  and  impurity,  and, 
instead,  would  make  men  feel  like  brothers,  with  a 
common  interest  and  mutual  preference.  Revolting 
from  every  wrong  as  repulsive,  it  tends  to  every  virtue 
as  inclination ;  so  that  it  would  suffice,  as  already  said, 
to  exhaust  the  ^hole  subject  of  this  treatise,  if  ade- 
quately presented. 

■  The  kind  man,  being  good  at  heart,  does  good 
spontaneously,  impelled  thereto  by  his  nature,  wit|i 
little  need  of  consideration  or  effort.  Oooti  by  im- 
pulse, he  has  but  to  see  pain  to  want  to  relieve  it,  to 
know  wrong  to  want  to  right  it,  and,  in  general,  to 
see  an  opportunity  for  good  to  want  to  embrace  it 
Instead  of  waiting  to  be  convinced  in  order  to  have  a 
benevolent  purimse,  he  unerringly  flies  to  the  right  on 
feeling,  which  is  quicker  than  thought. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  kindness  is  a  participa- 
tion in  others'  pleasures  and  pains  —  rejoicing  in 
their  happiness  and  suffering  in  their  sorrows.  As  if 
feeling  with  others'  hearts,  the  kind  man  has  a  life  in 
oommon  with  many,  being  actuated  by  the  sentiment 
vhich  makes  mankind  one.     Appreciating  all  life  as 
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his  own,  he  is  in  unity  with  nature,  and,  feeling  what 
is  remote,  he  enlarges  himself  by  bringing  the  world 
within  his  grasp;  so  that  the  kind  man  is  deemed  one 
of  "great  soul" — big-hearted  and  liberal-minded  — 
incapable  of  anything  mean  on  which  rice  can  take 
bold. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  the  object  of  Ethics  to 
engender  this  kindly  feeling  as  the  most  general  ffuar- 
antee  of  morality,  and  so  to  pursue  our  good  intentions 
with  the  force  of  gootl  feeling.  This  may  be  done  by 
concentrating  the  will  unswervingly  upon  it,  and  keep- 
ing the  resolution  to  be  continually  kind. 

Kindness  greatly  multiplies  our  enjoyments,  as  one 
thereby  not  only  enjoys  his  own  pleasures,  but  those 
of  others,  and  so  is  practically  rich,  since  what  belongs 
to  all  is  also  his;  for  in  the  only  sense  that  one  can 
really  have  anything  —  in  ehjoying  it  — he  has  all 
things;  whereas,  one  who  can  enjoy  only  what  is  his 
own  is  poor,  as  no  man's  possessions  are  alone  enough 
for  happiness.  •*   , 

Kindness  in  itself  is  also  a  pleasurable  feeling. 
We  can  not  love  others  without  being  ourselves  happy, 
it  being  the  nature  of  love  to  be  happy.  For,  though 
love  is  of  others,  the  feeling  is  in  us,  so  that  while  we 
think  of  them  we  epjoy  the  feeling  ourselves;  as  the 
flame  in  the  lantern,  which  lights  the  putside,  also,  at 
the  same  time,  heats  the  lantern. 
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3-LOVE. 

Kindness  ia  nearly  gynouymous  with  love,  so  thnt 
love,  in  its  widest  sense,  has  nlready  been  discasseil 
But  kindness  takes  many  forms,  like  water,  which  may 
bo  snow,  or  dew,  or  clouds.  Under  love  we  speak 
specially  of  warmth  of  feeling  for  others.  Kindness 
may  be  cold  or  hot ;  it  may  take  on  the  form  of  tender- 
ness or  concern;  it  may  show  itself  as  sweetness, 
politeness  or  charity;  but  when  it  is  on  fii'e  we  coll  it 
love. 

Love,  being  thus  of  many  varieties  and  degrees, 
can  appear  as  an  enthusiastic  sympathy  for  any  class 
—  for  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  children,  friends, 
lovers,  or  for  the  world  The  loving  nature  has  a 
warm  feeling  for  whoever  is  thought  about,  and  goo<l 
will  may  be  as  extensive  as  thought.  For  love  is  the 
most  perfect  sympathy  with  man,  and  though  we  may 
love  special  ones  when  we  think  of  them,  we  should 
love  all  when  all  are  contemplated.  As  the  sun  warms 
whatever  it  shiiles  on,  we  should  send  out  our  warmth 
of  feeling  to  all  of  whom  we  think,  making  compassion 
ever  accompany  attention. 

For,  We  need  no  more  be  indifferent  to  any  than 

hate  them,  and  we  would  not,  if  we  understootl  their 

thoughts  and  feelings,  which  would,  instead,  call  for 

sympathy.     The  demands   for  self  are  not  sniScient 

«to  exclude  thought  for  the  race.     Men  have  always 
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time  to  love,  which  in  the  only  duty  that  goes  to  all, 
and  which  Christ  characterized  as  all  duty.  The 
spirit  of  love  is  to  lie  always  in  a  condition  to  feel 
warmly  toward  others,  so  that  when  they  are  bronght 
to  our  attention  oar  affections  will  embrace  tliem. 
Action,  moreover,  should  flow  from  love  as  its  most 
general  source,  and  be  the  expression  of  a  desire  to  do 
good  to  somebody  —  family,  friends,  country  or  the 
world  —  which  embraces  nearly  all  the  virtues. 

Everylxxly,  then,  should  love,  and  in  that  love 
should  not  confine  himself  to  one  person  or  one  kind 
of  love.  One  can,  without  much  virtue,  love  a  lover, 
or  attractive  person  of  the  opposite  sex,  bat  if  love  go 
no  farther,  it  is  only  pnssion.  He  should  love  with 
warmth  his  relatives,  friends,  country  and,  if  he  has  n 
soul  great  enough,  the  world.  The  true  lover  is  a 
lover  of  many.  One  ci^n  not  love  one  well  who  loves 
one  only,  his  affections  not  having  exercise  enough  to 
be  strong  or  pure.  We  should  love,  especialfy  those 
who  need  our  love,  and  not  mefely  those  who^  can 
command  it. 

If  one  has  no  great  love  for  men,  or  conoera  for 
their  welfare,  he  should  cultivate  it  by  thinking  of  them 
more,  and  understanding  them  better.  For  one  can 
not  know  another  well  without  loving  him.  Tlie  word 
"acquaintance"  is  nearly  synonymous  with  "fi-iend." 
-All  we  know  we  are  interested  in,  and  the  more  inti- 
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mate  we  beoomb  tlie  more  frieudly  we  are.  Cyniok 
«nd  FeBsimiiits,  who  love  least, 'are  mostly  recluses, 
who  see  men  through  reports,  instt^od  of  face  to  face. 
Nobcdy  can  be  unkind  to  one  whom  he  well  knows, 
most  vices  being,  as  Plato  says,  the  result  of  igno- 
rance. 

It  is  our  doty,  Iherefore,  to  know  men  Well  enough 
to  love  tliem.  After  we  thoroughly  love  a  few,  we  find 
ourselves  gradually  loving  all,  or  enlarging  our  inter- 
est in  mankind ;  for  uotliing  grows  faster  than  love,  or 
spreads  wider,  it^  exercise  driving  out  hate  and  break- 
ing down  barriers  of  separation.  Love  will  generally 
keep  pace  Avith  knowlmlge,  being  a  harmony  witlk  na- 
ture as  much  as  ii  truth,  ' 

Love,  moreover,  has  its  own  enjoyment,  like 
kindness  generally.  While  it  does  most  for  others,  it 
self-enjoys.  Its  feeling  is  the  pleasantest  in  our  na- 
ture, and  the  greatest  good  known.  It  goes  farthest 
to  make  happiness,  and  is  itself  the  most  unmixed 
happiness  ;  for  love  can  not  Ci)6xist  with  misery,  J)ut 
expels  pain  as  it  does  hate:  It  is  synonymous  with 
"feeling  goo<l,"  and  is  the  most  losting  and  least 
wearing  of  pleasures.  Enjoyment  in  eating  can  be 
had  but  three  times  a  day,  and  then  but  a  little  while. 
The  pleasures  of  drunkenness  are  only  occasional,  anu 
are  followed  by  pain,  like  the  pleasures  containod  t^ 
all  the  vices.     Love's  pleasures,  however,  are  intense 
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without  being  exhaneting,  and  reach  from  childhood 
to  age.  Endless  in  variety,  too,  they  can  coexist 
without  jealousy  or  mutual  limitation.  For  love  of 
wife,  child,  brother,  friend,  countryman,  race  and  an- 
imals can  all  be  felt  at  once. 

To  build  up  II  loving  nature,  therefore,  is  a  sure 
way  to  happinesM,  as  well  as  <'i  virtue,  as  one  then 
carries  most  of  the  conditions  of  happiness  with  him. 
Others  are  worth  more  to  him  if  he  loves,  and  he  is 
worth  more  to  himself.  He  is  also  more  apt  to  be ' 
loved,  since  a  loving  nntur.e,  expressing  itself  in  the 
face  and  conduct,  is^jleosing  to  others,  so'that  love  is 
reflected  back  as  love;,.  " 

8.-8YMPATHy.        ■ 

Sympathy  is  another  Bynonyra  for  kindness,  cover- 
ing nearly  the  snmo  ground.  We  use  it  here  si)ecially 
to  emphasize  that  feature  of  kindness  which  enters 
into  others'  feelings  and  enjoys  or  suffers  their  states, 
rejoicing  with  the  happy  and  suffering  with  the  sad, 
88  if  one's  feelings  were  not  all  in  himself,  but  his 
nerves  ran  outside  of  him  to  report  back  to  his  heart 
the  pains  and  pleasures  of  otliorS. 

Sympathy  is  sensitiveness  to  the  consciousness  that 
is  in  the  world,  or  a  flowing  of  our  souls  into  all  life,  by 
which  a  oneness  of  feeling  is  realized.  It  takes  on 
others'  moods,  feels  the  pleasures  and  pains  in  others' 
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btKliea,  makes  ub  larger  than  ouraelves  —  a  part  of 
huinauity  —  and,  ruminiling  ub  tlmt  we  are  not,  as 
individuals,  entirely  ^ei)arate,  renders  as  Bensitive,  as 
well  as  oonsoiouB,  of  the  onenesg  of  the  raoe. 

A  Byiu[)athntic  man  can  not  see  another  smile  with- 
out smiling,  the  oxprossions  of  the  face  being  catching. 
One's  readinesB  to  follow  others'  feelings,  and  be  at  one 
with  them,  is  the  great  reconciler  of  the  race.  There 
is  a  natural  tendency  in  men  to  feel  together,  as  well 
to'co-oi)erate't<igether,  feeling  uniting  them  as  much 
as  opinion  divides  them;  so  that  the  charities  make 
men  brothers  when  their  differences  would  make  them 
enemies.  For  it  is  easier  to  make  one  of  your  feeling 
than  of  your  mind,  more  being  persuaded  by  senti- 
ment than  by  Argument.  A  leader  has  but  to  show 
feeling  to  have  followers,  a  heart  disclosed  causing 
other  hearts  to  cluster  olxiut  it 

It  is  of  the  first  im{K>rtance,  then,  to  have  a  lively 
sense  for  others,  and  to  enter  strongly  into  their  tfel- 
inga  Did  we  thoroughly  feel  with  men  we  should 
rarely  be  displeased  with  thom,  as  contact  with  feel- 
ings begets  approval,  instead  of  antagonism.  Two 
minds  coming  together  as  naturally  love  as  two  elec- 
tric cttrreuts  make  light,  and  to  enter  into  close  rela- 
tions with  other  minds  is  the  greatest  guarantee  of 
morality,  as  of  love. 

Leom,  then,  to  live  in  others,  fdeling  as  they  do, 
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aud  BO  to  poflsens  their  ineaiM  of  happineng  as  well  as 
your  own.  Oiio  who  parries  otlierti'  burdeiia  oarriea 
iiIho  thoir  ploasuroH,  anil  gets  strength  enough  from 
their  ju^a  not  to  feel  grieToimly  their  misfortunes. 
The  Hyinpathetio  man  takes  to  others  something  to 
make  pleasure  for  himself,  for,  in  rejoicing  with  them, 
and  fur  them,  the  joy,  which  is  iu  himself,  is  pleasure 
to  him,  notwithstanding  tlie  o^^jeot  of  it  is  without. 
To  enjoy  others  enlarges  tlio  sphere  of  one's  enjoy- 
ment, carrying  him  out  over  more  life,  aud  making 
more  of  the  world  sensitive  to  him.  A  great  man  hfw 
thus  great  pleasures,  as  well  as  great  thoughts,  sym- 
pathy boing-the  principal  source  of  the  enlargement  of 
pleasure.  . 

He  who  feels  most  takes  most  of  nature  np  into 
himself,  and  thus  enlarges  himself  by  additions  from 
the  outside  worlil  •  One  is  as  large  as  the  space  which 
his  sympatliy  covers,  appropriating  as  much  as  he 
loves.  Where  indifference  or  hate  commences  his 
limitations  begin,  and  beyond  that  he  is  not. 

Sympathy,  moreover,  begets  sympathy,  starting  its 
kind  wherever  it  goes.  We  naturally  return  love  for 
love,  as  the  mirror  reflects  light,  so  that  the  sympa- 
thetic ones  are  the  loved  ones.  To  awaken  an  interest 
,■■  you  must  show  an  interest.  Love,  like  a  telegraphic 
current,  flows  two  ways.  Sympathy,  going  in  circles, 
alights  wherever  there  is  sometliiug  8ym(wthetio  to 
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oondaot  it;  bo  that  it  is  important  for  morals,  na  for 
happinees,  to  be  in  the  current  of  others'  feelings,  and 
feel  along  with  the  race. 

4.-UN8ELPI8HirE88.    , '      ^    '.i      ' 

Sympathy  runs  naturally  into  unsplflHhnesSl  whioh 
ia  but  another  synonym  fur  kimlneBH.  ^t  is  the  nature 
of  all  love  to  be  self-furgetful,  and  under  this  negative 
form  we  shall  consider  it.  '  '  ■  <     ■■/ 

Unselfishness  does  not  consist  in  neglecting  self, 
but  in  thinking  mucli  of  others,  and,  though  to  give 
attention  to  others  is,  to  that  extent,  to  withdraw  it 
from  self,  this  alone  is  not  the  virtue  meant,  but  may 
be  simply  inconsiderateness.  The  spirit  of  nnselflsh- 
ness  is  to  bo  ever  ready  to  consider  others  and  bene- 
fit them  without  thought  of  self. 

UnselfitfhneBS  is  not  necessarily  self-sacrifice,  but, 
as  it  is  to  onr  ndvaiitage  to  be  unselfiHh,  the  unselfish 
man  enjoys  liis  own  life  more  than  does  tlie  selfish 
one.  For,  to  be  quick  to  think  of  others,  and  to  seek 
their  relief  before  we  have  time  to  think  of  self,  is  not 
only  a  great  virtue,  but  great  delight 

With  tliis  self-nnconsciousuess  one  finds  it  easier 
to  relievo  another  than  to  see  him  suffer.  Instead  of 
shutting  himself  up  to  appetite  or  avarice,  and  deem- 
ing it  enjoyment,  he  wants  to  get  out  of  himself  to  do 
for  others.     He  who  lives  in  and  for  himself  is  like 
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on9  dwelling  in  n  tomb,  who  had  better,  for  that  pnr. 
pose,  be  dead.  All  life  Heeka  Homotiiing  oxterual,  and 
the  greatest  lives  extend  fartiient  from  ttelf,  and  take 
in  moBt  of  the  world,    v.  ' 

In  society,  especially,  shonld  one  not  think  of  self, 
thus  appropriating  fuelinga  duu  to  others  for  his  owh 
advantage.  Soino  can  hardly  think  of  self  without 
thinking  of  others,  just  ns  sumo  can  hnrdly  think  of 
others  witlii)ut  thinking  of  self.  A  generuns  man  is 
more  unsolflsh  in  Inn  own  businnss  than  a  selfish  one 
is  in  helping  other.<i.  When  doing  our  duty  to  others 
we  should  not  regret  it  aa  wasted  time,  but  do  it  as 
eagerly  as  when  working  for  self.  We  owe  love  to  our 
disinterested  deodi,  and  should  (terform  obc  duties  to 
others  as  j)leaaures. 

To  grudge  what  is  not  for  self  is  to  suffer  others' 
pleasures,  instead  of  enjoy  thorn,  aHlTso  to  reverse  the 
order  of  virtue.  For,  as'  the  unselfish  man  is  the  hap- 
piest of  men,  because  he  enjoys  others'  joys,  the  self- 
ish man  is  the  nnhappiest,  because  he  suffers  from  bo 
many  things  that  are  not  his  own.  Envying  others 
for  what  they  have  is  one  form  of  suffering  tbeir 
enjoyments,  instead  of  enjoying  them.  The  envious 
man  suffers  from  a  disease  which  he  has  not  He  not 
only  takes  on  the  ills  of  life,  but  makes  torments  out 
of  the  pleasures.  Since  few  of  the  many  things  in  the 
world  are  ours,  it  is  important  to  learn  to  enjoy  what 
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it  others^  and  not jto  Buffer  {r(fm  all  else  bat  our 
own. 

While  our  feeling  ia  all  in  as,  ao  that  we  alono 
enjoy  it,  the  selfishuesa  consiats  iu  think,ing  of  our 
own  enjoyment  at  auch  timea,  and  not  of  the  person 
oalltng  ()ut  the  feeliqg.  While  all  love  ia  a  feeling  in 
ua,  it  ia  accompanied  by  thoughts  of  nnother  (the  one 
loved).  And  while  thia  feeling  ia  enjoyable  m  the 
Iierson  haying  it,  '^he  who  loves  fojj  thia  plenaurable 
aen^tion  in '  himself,  and  not  for  the  object  thought 
of,  ia  selfish  iu  his  love,  which  is  then  but  lust  He 
loves  himself,  instead  of  the  other,  enjoying  the  tick- 
ling sensation  felt  jn  his  body  when  tliinkiug  of  an 
admired  (jbject,  which  ia  about  as  meritorious  aa  the 
pleasure  of  being  drunk. 

In  nil  forms  of  benevolence  we  may  do  good  to 
othpra  unselfishly  or  selfishly.  We  may  relieve  the 
poor  and  at  the  same  time  think  lovingly  of  -them,  or 
reyeve  them  nnd  think  of  some  return  in  reputation, 
gratitude,  or  relief  from  importunity*  The^unselfish 
man  wants  no  oompensation  for  his  beneficence,  find- 
ing satisfaction  enough  for  his  deeds  in  the  happiness 
of  the  ones  benefited. 
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'^    '  SPECIAL  LOVES. 


3"  I— FAMILY  LOVlfi.  •  .«  ■# 

We  have  thiw  far  Bpoken  of  love  in  general.  Thera 
are  also  BiMcial  lovos,  or  love  for  particular  persons, 
according  to  their  relation  to  us.  'While  we  can  love 
all  men  with  that  general  feeling  of  loudness  or  sym- 
pathy yrhioh  should  go  out .  to"  the  race,  and  ^hioh  we 
may  call  humanity,  we  must  love  those  more  with 
whom  we  come  more  in'contact,  whose  merits,  wantsi 
and  sufferings  we  speoially  know.  We  thus  love 
parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  other  relatives;  also 
neight>ors,  friendu,  and  countrymen.  We  have  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  love  for  different  classes  and  characterB 
—  for  the  good,  the  congeniol,  the  benefactors,'  the 
^BTiffering,  the  poof,  and  the  absent  „  • 

This  is  not  necessarily  .selfish  love.  Though  the 
.'  loved  ones  are  nearer  us  in  some  respects,  the  love  may 
be  just  OS  generous  as  thfr  love  for  the  remote.  We 
can  love  only  what  is  brought  to  our  attention,  and  those 
mentioned  are  simply  better  known  to  nk,  or  more  in 
our  minds..  Members  of  our  family  are  with  us  daily, 
and  for  most  of  our  lives;  our  intercourse  with  them 
is  intimate;  we  know  their  feelings  and  wants,  and  W0 
have  seen  many  of  their  acts  of  love.  We  love  them 
more,  therefore,  because  we  see  in  them  more  to  love, 
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and  we  love  them  oftener  because  we  oftener  think  of 
them.  We  also  return  their  love,  or  love  them  out  o£ 
gratifude;  for  among  the  many  causes  of  love  is  good- 
ness, and  no  goodness  is  better  known  than  goodness 
to  us.       ^ 

Thus  we  have  8|)ecial  reasons  and  opportunities  to 
love  parents;  Our  life  is  due  to  them;  they  have 
cared  for  us  through  the  years  when  we  could  not 
care  for  ourselves  —  usiially  a  third  of  life;  they  are 
the  first  known  to  us,  and  the  first  whose  love  we 
know;  our  interests  -mtq  united;  and,  being  of  one 
flesh,  we  consider  ourselves  in  ^reat  part  one.  Hence 
parents  and  children  specially  love  each  other,,  which 
love  becomes  the  strength  of  family  and  the  source  of 
further  enjoyments. 

The  noblest  persons  think  most  highly  of  parents, 
deeming  th<  ir  fathers  the  noblest  of  men  and  their 
mothers  the  tenderest  ^f  wqmen  —  a  judgment  not 
n^essarily  prejudiced,  since  children  know  their 
parents  better .  than  they  know  others,  and  better  than 
others  know  them,  so  that  they  see  more  good  in 
them.  If  others  -are  nobler,  these  are  yet  noble 
enough  for  all  their  appreciation,  so  that  more  nobil- 
ity cpuld  hardly  call  out  more. 

One  seldom  has  occasion  to  consider  wliether  his 
parents  have  faults,  because  he  is  never  done  appre- 
ciating their  virtues,  so  that  the  time  does  not  come 
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tor  criticism.  If  one  does  not  think  highly  of  his 
parents,  it  is  not  becanst  they  are  Unworthy,  bat 
because  he  is,  few  characters  being  so  defective  as 
an-  ungrateful  or  .,undutiful  child.  One  who  does 
not  love  his  parents  can  not  well  take  on  any 
virtue,  there  being  a  disdrder  in  his  faculties 
themselves;  whereas  one  who,  with  constancy,  is  true 
to  his  parents,  always  inspires  hope  for  the  other 
virtues. 

The  love  of  brothers  and  sisters  is  much  the  some 
as  the  love  of  parent  and  child.  Growing  up  around 
the  family  hearth,  it  is  the  offspring  of  intimate  asso- 
ciation and  oneness  of  blood  and  interest.  This  fam- 
ily-loving is  the  tiaining-school  for  world-loving  in 
after  yearS;  the  family  being  the  world  in  general  for 
people  in  early  life,  where  all  the  virtues  are  started 
in  embryo. 

Commencing  with  love  of  parents,  brothers  and 
sisters,  one  naturally  extends  his  love  to  relatives 
more  remote,  frsm  the  sam^  cause.  They  ai-e  simi- 
larly connected  by  blood,  and  similarly  associated 
with  him  in  early  life,  though  in  varying  degrees  of 
intimacy.  ■  We  love  all  near  relatives,  and  especially 
those  who  are  much  with  us  —  uncles,  aunts,  cousins, 
grand-childreuj  etc. —  love  being  naturally  the  residt 
of  association  as  of  thought 

Our  family,  however,  soon  shades  off  into  Strang- 
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era;  blood  becomes  thin,  and  after  a  fev  degrees  are 
passed  we  (bxip  them  as  relatives,  to  love  them  as 
neighbors,  friMidfl,  or  simply  as  part  of  mankind.  We 
are  all  in  some  degree  related,  but  the  ties  are  too 
numerous  to  follow,  with  either  our  feeling  or  thought, 
except  for  a  few  degrees. 

a.— FRIENDSHIP.     • 

Among  those  not  related  to  us,  or  only  remotely  so, 
we  select  congenial  characters  for  friends;  although 
{iMndahip  is  often  the  result  of  accidental  association. 
We  have  said  that  two  persons  can  hardly  know  each 
other  intimately  without  loving;  and,  since  every  per- 
son   must  know  some,   everybody  has  some  friends. 
Persons  thrown  much  together,  besitles  knowing  eack 
other  well,  Jiud  mutually  sympathizing,  have  much  in 
common.    They  engage,  like  brothers  and  sisters,  in 
Kthe  same  sports,  have  the  same  acquaintances,  know 
J^ne  another's  secrets,  take  one  another's  advice,  and  in 
■jBDany  other  ways  identify  their  life.     Friendship  ift 
^■n  artificiU  relationship,  where  circumstances  make 
brothers  of  people.      We   like  to  be  -^th  those  who 
appreciate  us,  and  uude^tand  us,  to  whom  we  can  Con- 
fide and  apply  for  help,  and  who  are  interested  in  What 
we  are  interestetl.     And  these  we  often  find  outside  of 
oar  relatives.     Our  associates'  in  business,  our  neigh- 
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bore,  and  those  having  like  tastes  usually  make  up  this 
class,  BO  that  a  special  love  springs  up  between  them 
and  us. 

This  is  not  in  derogation  bf  any  other  love;  for,  as 
we  have  said,  love  does  not  diminish  by  being  divided, 
but  strengthelis  with  its  exercise  toward  many ;  so  that 
we  cap  love  our  family  more'  by  having  others  to  love. 
Nor  is  friendship  necessarily  selfish,  since  it  is  a  love 
simply  for  those  who  are  most  known,  and  shuts  out 
the  love  of  no  others.  For  he  who  loves  special  ones 
most,  loves  the  world  mosi 

.  ■ ';  '  ..    8.-8ENTIMENT.    '"  ^  ;:v  ■;;  ■ 

The  most  intense  of  the  special  loves  is  the  love 
between  the  sexes,  which,  beginning  in  courtship, 
ripens  in  conjugal  love. 

So  prominent  is  this  affection  that  it  is  preeminently 
known  as  love;  so  that  to  many  the  word  love  suggests 
no  other  meaning.  All-absorbing,  it  is  the  greatest 
motive  in  life,  feeding  the  ambition  of  youth  and  mould- 
ing its  ideals.  Starting  most  fancies,  it  is  the  subject 
of  nearly  al]  romances,  plays  and  poems.  It  does  most 
to  sweeten  life,  and,  if  perverted,  does  most  to  embit- 
ter it 

In  this  affection  one  most  completely  lives  in  an- 
otlier's  life,  losing  himself  in  her  welfare  and  making 
common  cause  with  her.    It  is  the  inteusest  of  all  feel- 
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ingB,  and  the  most  lasting,  giving  the  greatest  happi. 
nes3  and  the  most  continuons  happiness.  Strengthening 
men  for  the  virtues  to  which  it  exalts  them,  it  is  the 
affection  which  every  one  should  feel  at  least  once  in 
life,  it  only  to  know  the  full  range  of  virtue.  In  ideal- 
izing its  object  one  sees  how  great  human  worth  may 
be,  and  tenfls  toward  it      ■■        •  •  ■     ^   • 

Yet  its  intensity  makes  it,  like  dynamite,  most  dan- 
gerous. Overrunning  its  borders  like  a  flood,  it,  like  a 
flood,  does  measureless  damage.  Vitiated,  it  makes  the 
most  deadly  corruption;  misdirecteil,  it  commits  the 
most  irretrievable  blunders.  Irn[)ortant  as  it  is  to  love, 
it  is  equally  imjxjrtaut  to  love  right — with  purity,  con- 
stancy and  judgment.  The  noble  lover  is  the  noblest 
of  men,  the  silly  lover  the,  silliest,  and  the  depraved 
lover  the  beastliest.  For  love  is  a  fire  that  may  warm 
or  consume.  As  a  virtue  it  preserves,  as  a  vice  it  de- 
stroys, as  a  folly  it  caricatures. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  youth,  then,  to  love 
wisely ;  not  too  hastily,  lest  it  be  broken  off  with  pain ; 
and  not  too  passionately,  lest  it  rnsli  to  ruin.  Youth 
neetl  rarely  be  exhorted  to  love',  as  the  impidse  i^ 
strong  enough,  by  nature ;  so  that  the  duties  of  love 
are  largely  those  of  resti'aint,  instead  of  enconragemgnt^- 
This  is  a  matter  in  which  to  show  one's  self-control,  or 
power  of  will  and  capacity  for  government.  Love 
sliould  minister  to  one's  welfare,  and  not  his  woes. 


''^ 
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With  the  many  vices  which  it  may  feed,  it  may  draih 
the  virtues,  instead  of  supply  them,  and  be  a  source  o£ 
weakness  instead  of  strength.  While  men  should 
direct  all  their  powers  they  should  specially  guide  this, 
since  without  sense  love  has  the  effect  of  vice  .instead 
of  virtue.  ^ 


m. 

FAITHFULNESS. 

The  most  common  virtue  exercisetl,  and  required,  in 
the  special  loves  is  faithfulness,  which  is  being  true  to 
yourself  and  to  your  friends.  In  all  the  relations  just 
mentioned  men  confide  in  one  another,  and  trust  to  them 
interests — telling  them  their  secrets,  and  pfacing  them- 
selves in  each  other's  jxiwer. 

To  keep  faithfully  such  trust  is  the  dutj  of  friend- 
ship; to  abuse  it  is  the  vice  of  troadiery.  Honor, 
pride,  manliness,  all  require,  as  well  as  docs  kindness, 
that  we  be  true  to  our  friends.  *        ■ 

For  while  we  should  he  true  to  all,  we  are  j|ader 
special  obligations  to  serve  those  whose  interests  and 
feelings  are  confided  to  us.  The  welfare  of  society 
depends  largely  on  confidence.  Men  can  do  little  as 
individuals,  and  so  must  co-operate  much,  and  the  bond 
of  this  co-operation  is  confidence, — the  giving  to  each 
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of  a  part  to  do  ^th  reliance  by  tl^e  rest  that  he  will  do 
it  Ta  betray  this  trust  is  to  attack  the  basis  of 
society. 

The  confidences  of  friendship  are  among  the  first 
and  most  frequent  in  life,  and  in  them  we  get  our 
schooling  for  business  and  political  confidences.  One 
who  confides  in  us  creates  for  ns  a  duty  by  surrender- 
.  ing  something  of  which  he  would  himself  have  other- 
wise kept  the  care.  One  sins  against  much,  therefore, 
who  is  not  faithful  to  his  undertakings.  In  fact  faith- 
fulness, in  its  widest  sense,  embraces  all  the  virtues, 
since  duty  in  its  entirety-  is  but  faithfulness  in  what- 
ever is  imposed  upon  us,  and  to  all  who  impose  it 


ACCOMMODATION. 

1.— DEPjIBENCE. 

One  of  the  most  natural  manifestations  of  kind^ 
nesB,  is  the  adjustment  bt  self  to  others.  We  must  all 
do  this  in  society,  each  giving  up  many  of  his  prefer- 
ences that  all  may  get  along  better  together.  Ac- 
commodation is  the  sacrifice  made  by  one  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  It  is  no  lees,  however,  for  his  own 
benefit,  since   like  sacrifices  'are  made  for'  him,  whicli^ 
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mntaol- Baorifioes  bring  many  advantagea  to  society  as, 
a  whole. 

One  should  be  careful,  therefore,  to  yield  all  that  he' 
may  yield  with  honor,  and  effect  others'  convenience 
whenever  it  may  be  done  safely.  We  should  cultivate 
a  love  for  others'  satisfaction.  We  thus  not  only  get 
along  well  with  thera,  and  'make  them  love  us,  but 
obtain  the  pleasures  of  politeness,  hospitality  and 
refinement  of  feeling.  In  preferring  one  another  we 
often  prefer  our  own  interests,  which  lie  partly  in 
others,  and  depend  on  their  like  deference  to  us. 

There  is,  therefore,  often  more  pleasure  in  giving  up 
than  in  having  our  own  way,  it  being  a-  great  delight 
to  see  others  enjoy  themselves,  and  recognize  that  we 
are  the  source  of  their  happiness.  No  enjoyment  is 
gfeater  to  the  hospitable  man  than  his  guest's.  He  < 
enjoys  more  giving  a  dinner  than  he  would  eating  it, 
and  takes  moits  pleasure  in  showing  his  garden  than 
in  looking  at  it.  All  worthy  pride  is  founded  on-  the 
satisfaction  which  our  character  and  possesions  give  to 
othefs.  One  who  can  not  gracefully  defer,  not  only 
makes  himself  unpopular,  bat  knows  nothing  of  a  large 
part  of  life's  enjoyments. 

Successful  public  and  business  men  invariably  have 
this  grace; — they  love  to  please  the  people  and  do  not 
feel  inconvenienced  in  deferring  to  them. 

This  deference  is  commonly  in  small  matters,  and, 
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88  is  asaal  in  small  mattors,  the  graces  please  excess- 
ively, while  the  vices  offend  excesBively.  One  who 
neglects  such  courtesies  is  disliked  as  mean.  Few  get 
more  respect  than  those  who  yield  in  trifles.  While, 
oourage  consists  in  asserting  yourfclf  when  principles, 
or  great  interests,  are  involved,  gentlemanliness  consists 
in  yielding  at  other  times.  One  who  can  make  more  by 
giving  up  than  by  retaining,  is  foolish  not  to  give  up; 
and  to  lenm  how  to  yield  is  as  important  as  to  learn 
how  to  hold  on.  While  we  should  often,  indeed,  for  the 
good  of  others,  defer,  in  great  matters  also — which  is 
beneficence — we  should  never  fail  to  do  so  in  indiffer- 
ent ones,  which  is  politeness. 

The  amenities  are  a  great  interest  in  life,  although, 
like  the  components  of  the  shore^  they  are  singly  but 
trifles.  Trifles  wo  should  triflingly  yield,  rather  than 
heroically  maiutain,  and  learn  to  defer  without  discom- 
fort 

There  are  so  many  crossings  of  small  interests  that 
we  should  acquire  a  positive  pleasure  in  yielding  them, 
in  order  to  avoid  attrition.  Our  antagonism  should  be 
reserved  for  great  occasions — for  evils  and  not  annoy- 
ances Those  who  fight  over  little  things  are  q^uar- 
rekome,  whereas-those  who  engage  in  great  contests 
are  champions.  A  pugnacious  man  can  not  be  a  great 
general,  who,  first  of  all,  must  be  generous. 


.,-.._JfO 
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2.— POLITENESS. 

Politeness  naturally  grows  out  of  deference,  and  is  a 
virtue,  vhich(  though  important,  may  be  had  cheap.  It 
costs  little  to  be  courteous,  since  it  is  simply  deference 
in  smnll  matters.  We  yield  nothing,  and  yet  are 
always  yielding.  To  bow,  smile,  or  speak  kindly,  is 
not  difficult,  and  with  practice  becotujes  as  natural  as 
to  breatlie.  And  yet  these  attentions  please  and  make 
friends — always  imparting  more  in  pleasure  than  they 
cost  in  effort.  First  impression?  are  dependent  mainly 
on  them;  and,  as  many  are  met  only  once,  or  for  a 
short  time,  our  politeness  gives  them  the  only  im- 
pression they  ever  get  of  us.  As  a  smile  calls  out  a 
smile;  arfft  kindness  is  reflected  back  in  kindness, 
politeness  does  much  to  make  happiness  among  occa- 
sional acquaintances.  For  meeting,  such  persons,  we 
say^they  are  delightful,  and  parting  we  say  we  have 
enjoyed  onrsolves. 

To  wear  a  smile  is  to  have  a  great  power  in  society, 
making  often  nil  the  difference  between  a  jwpular  and 
unpopular  person.  The  smiling  one  is  mach  in  de- 
mand. The  polite  man  only  is  considertd  a  gentleman, 
and  politeness  and  good  breeding  tire  synonymouB 
terms.  T<\  be  polite  is  to  appear  elegant  and  digni- 
fied, and  finally  to  become  so ;  for  one  can  not  long,  or 
habitually,  appear    honorable    without   developing  a 
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sincerity  in  it,  and  so  really  becoming  what  he  seems; 
and,  in  torn,  honor,  most  constantly  feeds  politeness, 
and  uniformly  guarantees  it  None  but  the  sincere 
man  can  bo  unfailingly  jMlite ;  so  that  politeness,  if  it 
js  not  itself  a  great  virtue,  implies  one. 
•  The  genuinely  polite  are  polite  to  all;  not  to  the 
great  alone,  which  is  sycophancy,  or  to  the  beautiful, 
which  is  gallantry  (and  may  be  selfishness),  but  to  the 
poor  and  the  stranger,  from  whom  no  mlvantage'  can 
oome.  The  true  gentleman  is  a  gentleman  to  his 
-servant,  and  you  need  meet  him  but  once  to  know  it. 
Politeness  is  easy  enough  in  }x>lite  society,  where  it  is 
often  the  only  object  of  meeting,  nnd  the  vulgar  may 
be  polite  there ;  but  in  every  day  life,  with  all  kinds  of 
men,  and  under  eyery  circumstance  of  irritation,  to  be 
polite  is  to  be  a  gentleman  with  power. 

,,    .  8.— RESPECT.  .    ; 

Respect  is  a  kind  and  manly  appreciation  and 
treatment  of  others.  In  this  feeling  we  let  down  our 
selfishness,  and  pay  due  deference  to  the  merits  of 
others.  To  be  thoroughly  respectful,  we  must  put 
ourselves  in  others'  places,  and  see  them  as  they  see 
themselves.  It  is  easy  to  have  respect  for  one's  self, 
and  to  enter  into  such  self-respect  of  another  is  our" 
generous  privilega.  To  respect  another  as  ourselves, 
as  well    as    to    love  another    as  ourselves,  >  is   our 
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duty.  Nearly  sU  hate  and  antagonism  oome  from  not 
understanding  pthers  from  their  own  standpoint  If 
we  knew  how  they  see  things,  they  would  not  seem  so 
foolish  or  wrong  to  US.         r  '■'.  ,    •     '  .. 

We  should  give  all  men  credit  for  sense  and  godd 
intention,  and  should  act  on  that  credit  until  we  learn 
differently.  Everyone  is  entitled  from  .us  to  what  wo 
think  we  are  entitled  to  from  him.  Our  conduct  toward 
another  should  be  based  on  the  supposition  that  he  is 
as  good  as  we  are.  If  it  is  not  true,  he  likely  thinks 
it  is  true,  and  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  remind 
him  of  his  mistake.  And  whatever  may  be  our  own 
importance,  it  is  not  for  us  to  show  it  or  enforce  it  on 
society.  Justice,  of  which  riespect  is  the  mental 
expression,  is  founded  oji  the  equality  of  men,  and, 
that  equality  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  deal, 
with  our  neighbor. 

The  .  poorer  or  weaker  one  is,  the  more  is  our 
respect  wortli  to  him,  and  to  be  respectful  to  the 
lowly  and  suffering  comes  nearest  a  yirtue.  To' 
respect  the  great  is  easy  enough,  but  to  give  equal 
respect'to  the  unfortunate,  who  can  make  no  return, 
has  something  of  manly  generosity. 

In  this  spirit  we  should  treat  others'  opinions  with 
respect.  When  we  disagree  with  men,  we  slysuld 
remember  that  they  have  minds  like  ourselves,  and 
may  be  equally  conviticed  of  their  views.    Bespeot  for 
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another's  opinions  is  no  bnfaithfnlness  to  our  own. 
Except- when  arguing  with  him,  we  need  not  treat  his 
views  as  wrong.  Much  strife  comes  from  an  injudi- 
cious or  premature  clashing  of  opinions.  Opinions 
should  not  bo  made  to  clash,  except  in  the  battle  of 
argument.  They  are  not  a  subject  on  which  to  attack 
character.  And  in  arguing  against  others'  views,  the 
discussion  should  be  impersonal  and  with  good  humor. 
Opinions  are  not  usually  held  except  upon  some  good 
reason,  or  what  seems  such;  and  when  they  are 
founded  on  prejudice  or  ignqrance  they  are  least  of  all 
a  subject  for  attack,  since  their  owners  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  hear  arguments  as  good  as  ours. 

Just  as  in  polite  society  (as  at  a  banquet)  we  do 
*  not  discuss  our  antagonistic  interests  as  guests,  so  in 
•ordinary  intercourse  we  should  uot  bring  our  thoughts 
into  battle.  There  is  a  place  for  tlie  clasUing  of 
minds  as  for  the  clashing  of  interests,  and  at  other 
times  we  should  not  let  men  know  that  wo  deem  their 
views  worse  than  ours.  Antagonize  a  man  only  when 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  show  him  he  is  wrong, 
and  do  not  scatter  your  strife  all  through  life.  Every 
man  is  apt  to  think  lie  is  more  nearly  right  than  any- 
body else,  and  you  will  get  along  better  by  uot 
reminding  him  of  his  mistake. 

Though  we  should  never  yield  the  right  to  think 
or  argue,  we  should  dispute  only  at  the  right  time. 
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By  respecting  otlmrs  you  will  get  their  respect,  and 
you  will  have  many  friends  among  those  who  do  not 
know  how  little  you  think  of  them.  If  you  treat  otli- 
ers  as  if  you  appreciated  tliom  us  much  as  tliey  do 
themselves,  they  will  conceive  a  high  opinion  of  your 
judgment,  and  return  a  like  respect  to  you  as  duo  to 
great  intelligence.  And  all  this  can  be  done  without 
h3-pocri8y,  since  the  mere  negative  tributes  of  rospeot 
are  commonly  received  ns  the  homage  of  admiration. 
To  get  along  well  with  men,  we  mnst  treat  them  at 
least  as-'  equals,  for  then  we  wiU[^  never  know  how 
badly  they  may  think  of  us. 

We  should  remember,  too,  that<^re  are  not  perhaps 
ourselves  as  important  as  we  think,  and  that  others 
are  quite  as  apt  to  be  as  great  ns  they  think  they  .are, 
as  we  are  to  be  as-  great  ns  we  think  we  are.  For 
.  e;(cessive  self-esteem  may  l>e  in  ns  as  well  as  in  oth- 
^'flfa.1  It  is  no  littlei  acquisition  to  learn  the  greatness 
that  is  outside  of  us,  and  to  appreciate  in  others  what 
we  have  not  in  ourselves.  For  on  this  our  respect 
should  be  founded  —  the  value  of  others — -and  should 
be  an  expression  of  that  universal  love  which  appreci- 
ates and  enters  into  the  feelings  of  all  mauklnd. 
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V.  ' ' 

BENEFICENCE. 

1.— GENEROSITY.        ' 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  show  our  regard  for 
men  in  minor  matters;  but  love  should  go  beyond 
respect  and  trivial  accommodation  to  practical  aid, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  sacrifice  for  their  material  benefit 
Born  for  mutual  helpfulness,  we  should  give  of  our 
substance  when  that  is  needed.  Beneficence,  or  gootl- 
doing,  has  always  been  deemed  a  comprehensive  virtuu. 
And  tliough  all  our  conduct  should  be  for  somebody's 
good  —  our  own  or  others'^ — there  are  special  calls 
upon  us  to  relieve  misfortune. 

When  others  can  not  help  themselves,  it  is  our 
duty  to  help  them.  The  help  needed  should  be  forth- 
coming as  the  duty  of  the  strong  to  thj  weakness  of 
the  race.  Half  of  mankind  must  thua  holj)  the  other 
half  along,  if  they  are  to  be  got  aljng,  and  everyone 
should  consider  whether  he  is  doing  his  share  in 
keeping  up  the  unfortuhates  in  the  journey  of  life. 
Weakness  calls  loud  to  strength  for  help,  and  he  who 
has  no  ear  for  this  e'en  had  bettor  have  none  for 
musio  or  gayety.  To  bo  sensitive '  to  the  cry  of  dis- 
tress is  a  necogsary  q^ualification  for  refinement  as 
■well  as  for  virtue. 

Men  have  whut  they  have  only  as  part  owners. 
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Everybody  in  need  has  n  claim  on  it  until  aatiRfied; 
niid  from  the  possessions  of  the  race  the  wants  sliould 
be  supplied.  All  pro|)ert3r  is  the  result  of  men's  com- 
bined work;  and  everybody  is  entitled  to  it  to  the 
extent  of  a  living^  No  man  earns  all  of'what  he  pos- 
sesses. Thousands  have  contributed  to  his  store,  and 
some  olaima  remain  over  ou  it  Besides  the  claims  of 
the  whole,  in  the  form  of  taxes  and  assessments,  there 
are  many  undefined  and  indefinable  claims  wl^ich  can 
be  enforced  only  tlirough  conscience.  All  projwrty  is 
held  subject  to  many  rights  of  others — to  be  taken 
for  public  uses,  to  supjxirt  the  jKwr,  to  maintain  asylums, 
ami  other  benevolences.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  many 
ccrlaborers,  who  have  never  received  their  reward  in 
eociety,  have  some  just  claims  which  we  should  privately 
recognize — some  who  have  done  well,  nnd  yet  remain 
poor,  or  who  have  earned  their  share  and  lost  it  in  the 
general  scramble  for  lalwr's  products;  and  these  claims 
upon  our  property  should  be  paid''a8  dues,  and  not  as 
charity.  ■ 

We  all  have  the  duty  of  generosity, — to  help  along 
in  many  ways  those  who  are  not  bo  low  as  to  be  the  re- 
cipients ^f  alms.  A  father  tjius  helps  his  ^ons  through 
life ;  brothers  help  one  another  as  long  as  any  of  them 
have  means;  friends  help  one  another  by  loans,  and  by 
procuring  them  work.  This  spirit  of  helpfulness  we 
should  always  feel,  and  not  be  satisfied  with  our  own 
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oOmpetenoy  merely.  We  need  such  help  onrselves  at 
times,'  Bud  men  are  nil  beneficiaries  on  one  nuother. 
The  rfcUest  need  the,  help  of  others  as  patronage,  which 
is  often  bestowed  as  a  favor,  as  much  as  is  the  aid  of 
the  great.  *   :\j  '  .,■•    '',;. ■•'.,';  . 

One  should'teel  specially  bound  to  help  those  who 
are  out  of  employniont-T-to  lend  them  something  for 
theij  necessities,  and  to  do  this  without .  security,  or 
expectatiou  of  its  return.  The  duties  of  lending  are 
extensive ;  and  he  who  never  lends  is  about  as  mean  as 
he  who  is  always  borrowing.  Wo  should  try  to  alw^iys 
have  sonfething  on  hand  for  loans,  and  never  be  so 
havd'up  as  to  have  nothing  with  which  to  help  a  friend. 
What  men  riiny  thus  do  for  on^ianother — in  helj)ing 
them  to  opportunities— is  more  important  than  what 
they  give  in  charity.  If  people  were  helped  more  they 
■would  not  have  to  be  fed  so  much.  By  keeping  our, 
fellows  up  in  respectable  work  we  can  keep  the  number 
of  beggars  down.  The  greatest  charity  is  that  which 
kseps  men  above  the  neeil  of  charity.  Generosity 
should  prevent  the  necessit}'  of  alqts.  '-    •.    ■  , 

Unless  one  is  generous  he  does  not  repay  the  aid 
which  has  been  given  him ;  for  no  oUe  has  reached  his 
present  (msition  unaided.  Each  one  stands  on  the 
shoulders  of  many,  and  should  be  willing  to  bear  others 
up  in  turn.  The  wealthy  or  fortunate  should  show 
their  gratitude  by  making  others  fortunate.     Aid-giv- 
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ing  should  be  a  recognized  virtue — the  assistance  by  the 
fortunate  of  others  that  they  Also  may  be  fortunate. 
It  is  not  enough"  to  help  men  in  their  misery;  we 
should  help  thera  out  of  their  misery.  By  giving 
them  such  alms  as  will  loeve  them  mendicants  we  do  a 
leas  Borvice  than  by  giving  them  chances  that  will  pat 
them  to  the  side  of  helpers  instead  of  helped.  The 
aim  of  society  should  be  to  give  all  an  equal  chance, 
86  that  there  shall  not  be  such  differences  in  men,  and 
BO  but  little  need  of  alms-giving.  We  want  to  re<lace 
the  unfortunate  classes  by  making  n>en  more  fortunate 
as  a  whole  ;  and  for  this  a  generous  system  of  helps 
is  required.  As  we  can  never  liolp  onreelvee  suffi- 
.ciently,  we  should  never  help  ourselves  only. 

a. -CHARITY 

There  are,  however,  some  who  will  always  remain 
poor,  unable  to  keep  up  iik  the.  march  of  life.  Tliese 
must  be  aided  in  their  misery;  and  we  should  feel  it  a 
privilege  to  relieve  their  wants.  He  who  feeds  the 
poor  eats  witli  many  mouths;  and  we  should  be  glad 
that  others  have  appetites  when  we  are  sated,  so  that 
our  meals  may  be  enjoyed  beyond  our  capacity  to  en- 
joy them.  As  long  as  there  are  men  who  can  not'  be 
anything  but  beggars,  there  should  be  a  compassion  in 
men  that  can  not  be  satisfied  escepfby  alms-giving.        , 

Nor  should  we  inquire  too  closely  jybother  the  suf- 
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ferers  are  deserving.  Anybody  in  misery  is  deserving 
of  aid,  and  we  should  be  charitable  iu  our  opinions  as 
well  as  in  our  gifts.  Few  can  find  begging  so  agree- 
able as  to  take  to  it  from  choice.  It  iu  generally  men'i 
last  resort,  and  some  great  sorrow  lies  behind  every| 
appeal  for  alms. 

Hence  if  you  can  not  give,  be  kiuil;  and  never  be 
rude  to  the  poor  until  you  know  tjiat  they  have  no  rea- 
son  to  l)eg.  While  wo  should  preferably '  help  the 
needy  to  work,  we  have  no  right,  when  we  are  not  do- 
ing so,  to  aggrieve  them  in  tlieir  present  mode  of  get- 
ting a  living.  Begging  should  be  discouragml  chiefly 
by  aid  to  something  bettor,  and  not  by  making  tl»e  way 
of  the  beggar  harder.  The  well-to-do  will  never  know 
the  suffering  of  the'  assisted  classes.;  and  while  some 
can  not  get  along  because  of  lack  of  energy,  most  fail 
because  of  lack  of  ability. 

We  should  be  tenderly  careful  of  the  feelings,  as 
well  as  the  wants  of  the  ixjor,  since  many  are .  in  need 
after  heroic  efforts  to  keep  up  in  life.  A  word  may 
now  crush  them,  n»  nil  their  strength  has  been 
e;thauBted  before  they  have  given  up  to  be  recipients 
of  charity.  u     -^      ':  >     ■  " 

Those  who  are  called  upon  for  charity  should  b© 
thankful,  first,  that  they  are  not  themselves  subjects 
of  charity,  and  again  that  they  can  do  something  to 
relieve  misery.^    Whoever  has  more  than  he  needs  has 
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enongh  for  charity,  and  oat  of  his  snperabandauce 
Boiuebotly  Bhould  be  supplied.  As  one  knows  not  how 
all  ui  liis  propn-ty  has  Ijeen  amassed,  he  may,  in  giving 
alms,  be  only  payin<{  his  dues;  since  many  a  beggar 
has  helped  butid  up.  the  wealth  o(  the  millionaire. 
Where  by  the  intriciK^ioH  of  l)U8in<>KH,  thousands  have 
contribat<Hl  to  our  store,  thousands  have  olaims  on  it 
if  in  need.  For  the  laborer  never  releases  all  his  rights 
to  the  {xissessions  of  others,  bat  retains  a  lien  for  his 
livelihoo<l,  which  the  wealthy  should  always  rec- 
ognize and  honor.  We  should  look  upon  charity  att  a 
duty  rather  than  a  merit,  and  often  as  a  business  obli- 
gation rather  than  a  gratuity.  We  are  all  made'^artly 
out  of  the  work  which  has  reduced  others  to  want.  By 
getting  so  much  for  ourselves  we  have  hot  left  enough 
to  go  round ;  and  when  the  nnfof  tunate  comes  back  for  a 
share  of  this  we  should  not  begrudge  him  his  pittance. 
Especially  if  we  are  not  sure  that  our  gains  have  been 
honest  should  we  bo  careful  about  refusing  to  others  in 
need.  Every  rich  man  who  has  wronged  others  should 
see  in  the  poor  his  creditors. 

If  we  owned  absolutely,  and  by  just  title,"  our  pos- 
sessions,  our  charity  would  bo  pure  generosity,  where- 
as it  is  now  partly  a  reparation ;  since  in  tlie  present  con- 
dition of  society  many  do  not  deserve  what  they  have. 
,  Instead  of  inquiring  whether  the  needy  are  deserving 
•   poor,  we  should  ask  whether  we  are  deserving  rich. 
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,:.!'..: -.i/'  FORGIVENESa-   '•■' 


■  s. 


The  impulse  of  kiudnedH  in  to  forgive,  and  not  hold 
unkind  feelings  ngainut  those  who  have  wronged  uh. 
To  be  resentful  is  more  painful  to  tlie  unforgiving  than 
to  the  uuforgiven;  and  the  happy  cannot  afford  it. 
The  generous  man  does  not  care  long .  for  an  injury 
iiono  him.  The  injury  sliould  be  repaired,  and  the 
injurer  forgiven.  Tlie  only  precaution  we  can'  take 
is  against  his  having  an  opi)ortunity  to  injure  ua  again ; 
bat  it  never  helps  an  injury  to  be  revengeful  toward 
the  person  committing  it ;  whereas  forgiveness  is  often 
the  best  guarantee  against  its  repetition.  One  can  not 
easily  wrong  a  forgiving  disjxisition,  which  tends  to 
create  justice  in  the 'Unjust.  i 

To  forgive  an  injury  is  often  the  quickest  way  to 
get  rid  of  it,  for  when  it  is  out  of  the  niind  it  is  usually 
out  of  power.  To  revolve  an  injury  in  our  thoughts 
is  to  multiply  it,  since  it  increases  by  as  much  as  it  is 
felt  We  hove  no  right  to  remembor  a  wrong  longer 
than  to  right  it,  or  a  wrong-doer  longer  than  to  pro- 
vide against  further  wrong.  Beyond  the  remembrance 
thot  is  necessary  to  profit  by  experience  we  should 
keep  no  evil  in  mind,  but  learn  to  think  only  of  the 
good  and  be  happy.     To  avenge  a  wrong  is  no  remedy 
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for  it;  and  dwelling  upon  it  onlj  pats  xu  more  in  the 
power  of  the  wrong-doer. 

Henue  forgiveness  has  always  been  deemed  a  virtue, 
and  the  forgiving  man  one  of  BU|)eriority.  To  rise 
above  our  wrongs  is  a  groat  achJeveinont  in  charac- 
ter, and  is  often  the  best  way  to  triumph  over  oar 
enemins;  for  we  thereby  make  ourHolves  impregnable 
agninat  them.  He  who  can  bo  injured  by  every  insult 
is  a  frail  man,  exix>Bod  to  the  mercy  of  his  inferiors ; 
whereas  one  who  can  keep  a  noble  mind  amid  bad 
men's  doings  is  immeasurably  removed  from  their 
power.  Mercy  has  always  been  esteemed  in  the  great, 
— to  have  power  fo  avenge  and  not  to  use  it.  When 
a  loss  is  Bu£Fered  we  should  remedy  it,  or  dismiss  it 
from  the  mind,  and  not  prolong  it  by  memory. 

Those  who  injure  us  rarely  intend  to,  but  do  so 
without  much  thought,  most  injuries  being  accidental. 
When  men  understand  us  they  rarely  antagonize  us, 
nearly  every  quarrel*  Iwing  the  result  of  misunder- 
standing. Did  the  injuring  one  know  our  situation, 
he  would  likely  sympathize  with  us;  and  did  we 
understbnd  his  phrpose,  we  would  see  in  it  a  rational 
aim  instead  of  an  unkind  wish.  It  is  important  to  be 
well  informed  Ijefore  we  avenge;  and  vengeance,  like 
war,  should  never  follow  except  on  the  heels  of  ear- 
nest efforts  for  an  understanding.  If  we  let  the 
wrong-doer  alone  he  wfll  soon  punish  himself,  whereas 
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if  we  hasten  to  panish  him  we  will  take  his  punish- 
ment on  our  own  hoadi).  It  is  a  frequent  Buying  of 
Plato's  that  it  ia  better  to  suffer  a  wrong  than  to  com- 
mit it,  the  punishment  of  wrong-doing  being  surer 
than  tlie  profit  of  it  The  injured  one  in  soon  over 
the  injury,  whereas  the  injuror  gets  ii  wound  by  the 
reaction  which  sticks  permanently  to  his  character. 
One  can  not  do  wrong  king  without  liocinning  a 
wronged  man,  as  wrongs  nearly  ■always  revert  upon 
the  wrong-doer.  'Clio  bad  man  is,  always  looking  in  a 
glass  which  reflects  what  he  does,  so  that  injury  is 
usually  self-avenging.  He  who  takes  up  arms  against 
another  commonly  wounds  liiraself,  and  the  avenger 
should  remember  the  words  ot  Napoleon,  "Never 
interfere  with  your  enemy  wheji  hs  is  making  a  mis- 
taka"     ,       .  '  : 


VII. 

REGARD  FOR  JPEELINdS.  ^ 

,  One  of  the  most  imjsortuut  manifestations  of  kind- 
ness is  a  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  or  cau- 
tion against  giving  ,th(Mn  internal  wounds.  The 
feelings  are  the  most  sensitive  part  of  man,  trans- 
cending in  delicacy  the  nerves,  so  that  they  need 
special    protection.     We    can    often    say  what    will 
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give  deeper  pain  tlian  anythiug  wo  can  do.  Uu- 
kiudutwH  Mix>k(iu  goou  inuro  directly  to  the  heart 
than  ahkinduesa  acted  (aa  meaniug  in  vaore  aubtile 
aud  {>enetratiiig  than  violence ). 

We  tiliuuld,  tliprefoi-e,  be  as  cautioas  of  our 
words  as  of  our  blows.  One  who  will  not  strike 
'  a  woman  may  hart  her  more  with  n  slap  from  the 
tongue,  cruelty  being  now  generally  in  the  form 
of  a  coarse  treatment  of  [Kiople's  fine  feelihgs. 
The  sins  of  the  tongue  havo,  accordingly,  been 
alwi^ys  signaled  as  most  dangerous.  Much  of  our 
bad  conduct  is  in  speech,  as  well  as  of  our  good. 
The  tongue  is  the  most  used  implement  in  war  as 
in  industry.  It  is  habitually  going,  and,  if  normally 
used,  always  carries  a  meaning  ;  and  its  words 
may  be  jK)ison  or  balm.  To  strike  with  the  tongue 
may,  like  the  viiMsr's,  .be  the  deadliest  blow  we  can 
give.  As  n  weajK)u  it  should  be  used  sparingly,  and 
only  as  a  tool  be  left  loose. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  harshness  that  can  not 
be  gaine<l  by  gentleness,  a  little  thought  always 
finding  kind  expressions  that  are  [Kiworful  ;  so  that 
coarseness,  being  witliout  reason,  is  a  folly  as  well 
as  ^  vice.  It  defeats  its  purixjse,  moreover,  in 
bringing  back  more  bad  words,  instead  of  eliciting 
good  deeds.  Wonls,  like  animals,  breed  according  to 
their  kind.     An  unkind  word  begets  a  litter  of  brawl> 
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ing,  whereas  pleasant  words  oall  out  a  profasion  of 
Bwoetness. 

Genuine  kindness,  however,  looks  beyond  words  to 
ih»  (ouliuj^s ;  nud  wo  sitould  see  in  dealing  with  others 
that  their  feelings  are  made  pleasant.  We  can  offend 
by  n]>[>areutly  soft  sjwoch  which  contains  ctmcealed 
stings  ;  so  thiit'wo  should  q^niBidor  how  our  words  will 
affect  the  heart  and  not  the  ear.  When  bitternt'ss 
is  conveyed  by  jioliteness,  it  is  the  most  exasi)orating. 
True  politeness  looks  beyonil  the  ap{)earanoe  to  the 
feeling  produced  by  our  conduct. 

As  some  men,  and  especially  some  women,  are 
highly  sensitive,  we  should,  when  we  must  deny  or 
antagonize  them,  do  so  tenderly.  A  request  refused 
is  often  welcome  if  the  refusal  be  gentle.  If  we  can 
not  grant  a  favor  we  can  give  kind  words  ;  and  if  we 
do  not  show  our  sympathy  we  should,  at  least,  not 
display  our  harshness,  but  conceal  a  defect  when  we 
can  not  exhibit  a  vmne. 

Employers  in  piftticular  should  bo  kind  to  their 
employes,  avoiding  ovwbearing  language  and  conduct; 
since  the  real  gontlemwi  is  a  gentleman  to  his  subor- 
dinates. Oim  who  slifws  his  suposiority  with  inso- 
lence thereby  proves  himself  unfit  to  be  a  superior. 
Nx)  man  has  a  right  to  more  power  than  he  can  use  with 
kindness.  Ho  who  does  not  respect  the  feelings 
of  those  under  him  is  too  little  for  his  position.    Inso- 
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lenoo  alv-ayn  markH  incompeteuce  in  office.  Men  love 
thoHO  with  wliom  their  feelings  are  safe  —  who  do  not 
bring  tearn  or  mortification,  but  may  hn  approached 
with  confidence. 


VIII. 
V   ;  OPPOSITE    FEELINOa 

1  .-INSOLENCE. 

I  ehnll  considnr  next  the  vices  rebutting  frura  want 
of  kindness,  or  nntagouism  to  it. 

I  have  jiiHt  H|><>k(*n  of  insolence  as  the  opimsito  of 
a  regard  for  the  fooling.s  of  others.  It  has,  however, 
still  further  demerits.  It  not  one  of  the  greatest 
vices,  it  is  one  of  the  most  offensive.  It  shows  lack 
of  sympathy  or  appreciation,  and  is  founded  on  self- 
conocit  —  another  disagreeable  vice.  To  fool  your 
importance  is  to  acknowledge  a  weakness  to  yourself, 
while  to  show  it  is  to  confess  such  weakness  to  others. 
Insolance  never  evokes  tlie  esteem  il^niold  draw  from 
others  ;  but  calls  upon  itself  tlie  contempt  it  would 
irapiiri  It  never  makes  a  friend,  or  has  any  desired 
effect  If  you  are  graceless  enough  to  think  you  are 
superior  to  otliers,  do  not  shamelessly  show  it ;  for 
you  wUl  generally  prove  thereby  "tlmt  you  are  not 
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People  like  nuKloiit  inuii,  itnil  coiiHitleratiou  for 
othora  goes  farther  tbau  im(>eriuU8no8H  over  them. 
Insoleuce  haa  nu  authority,  but  generally  begets 
revolt  la  employers  it  onuseH  atrikes,  in  the  army 
it  excitoB  insulMrdiuation,  and  in  every  {xjsitiou  it 
taken  awny  confidence  in  one's  leadorehip.  To  control 
men  we  munt  attract  and  not  repel  ;  wherenn  insolence 
is  a  re|)ellniit  force,  the  forerunner  of  division.  For 
what  can  not  hold  men's  good  opinion  has  no  power  to 
keep  them  together  ;  and  they  who  would  have  influ- 
ence must  not  Iwgin  by  making  themselves  disagree- 
able. To  show  that  you  feel  alK>ve  those  about  you 
is  a  signal  for  everybody  else  to  think  differently  ;  for 
none  think  well  of  those  who  think  ill  of  them,  opinion 
being  mutual  as  well  as  lovo.  The  insolent  man  gets 
uujwpularity  cheap,  and  self  is  insolence's  only 
admirer. 

2.— CONCEIT. 

We  haye  said  that  insolence  is  founded  on  conceit, 
which  is  a  Wgh  opinion  of  self,  as  insolence  is  a  low 
opinion  of  iHhers.  Men  do  not  like  to  see  one  think 
■too  highly  of  himself,  any  more  than  they  like  to  see 
him  think  too  lowly  of  them.  Self-conceit  is  the  posi- 
tive form  of  insolence,  and  implies  contempt  for  others 
by  way  of  comparison  witfi  self.  To  dwell  much  on  our 
own  importance  is  as  offensive  to  others  as  it  is  pleas- 

■; -feu-;  .<;  4*^!f  5^1'"  .■> , ' 
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in^  to  1)8.  Like  insoloucn,  it  is  eaaential  HnlfiHlinefw, 
being  imiinlly  at  the  ex|>euHe  u(  kimlly  thought  aboat 
oar  fellowH. 

The  iii>l)lent  charnotflrs  nre  6j»  iuterested  in  other 
men  and  things,  and  {mrticularly  in  great  luatterH,  that 
thoy  have  not  time  to  dwnU  much  on  hoU;  and  their 
ideals  are  Uxt  high  to  he  luucli  ploaHod  with  thnmaelves 
when  they  ilo.  A  conceited  man  niu«t  have  a  h)w 
standard  to  think  tliat  lie  R\U  it;  and  from  others  he 
gets  tlie  credit  of  litth'neHH.  Men  like  the  generous 
roan,  who  hardly  knows,  or  cares,  what  kind  of  man 
he  is.  The  greatest  virtues  are  not  developed  by 
entertaining  yourself  with  yourself,  but  by  doing  g<xid 
without  much  thought  of  self. 

Conceit  is  the  opjiosite  of  that  self^orgetfulness 
which  is  mt  a<bnired  in  the  lover.  He  who  loves  self 
has  R  iioor  lover,  and  poor  loved  one.  He  has  olso  a 
poor  love.  It  is  a  kind  of  illicit  love;  for  love  is  nat- 
urally for  others,  and  when  turned  to  self  is  a  sort  of 
unnatural  affection  To  be  in  love  with  self  is  a  spe- 
cies of  self-abuse;  and  nlwut  the  ordy  ailvantage  such 
lover  has  is,  tliat  he  has  no  rivals,  and  neither  feels 
nor  excites  jealousy. 

Self-conceit  is  pride  in  virtues  which  one  has  not, 
and  so  is  a  vanity  founded  on  aif  error.  One  loves 
himself  for  what  he  is  not,  and  having  a  monopoly  of 
that  love  is  without  sympathy;  for  self-conceit  never 

..'    .■*',:  ' 
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yet  attiacted  an  mlmirer.  WiintAver  may  be  one'n 
opinion  of  itelf,  hn  Hhoiild  not  hJiow  it  Thn  world  is 
nut  intt^reatiMl  to  know;  nnd,  iMHidoH,  it  tliinkn  it  knows 
bettt^r  than  In*  dooH.  Onu  hIuiuIiI  nitver  hiivn  Molflsh- 
nexH  unoogh  to  dwi^ll  com|ilncoatly  on  IiIm  own  nierita, 
which  1*  |MHtr  foo<l  for  sntiHfnotion,  and  is  aliout  ua 
profitable  as  to  feed  on  oue'a  ap|)etite. 

fsWVi  8.-DISPCTATI0U8NE88.  ' 

One  of  tho  nioHt  iliHa^roenbln  of  the  unkind  habits 
ia  the  tendency  to  cavil.  In  times  when  men  disngreo 
so  much,  it  is  imijortunt  to  learn  not  to  obtrude  our 
dilTflronceH.  Wo  should  disagree  in  silence,  as  well  as 
in  love,_-find  not  t>e  punctilious  »lN>ut  little  errors.  JSi 
conversation  esj)ecially,  where  accuracy  in  not  re<juired, 
it  is  liyi>ercritical  to  |>ersi8t  in  setting  men  ri^ht.  We' 
•hould  I(K>k  nt  the  snbstanco  of  what  is  said,  and  agree 
with' the  spirit  of  men's  remarks,  rather  than  contest 
their  uttornnces.  Most  that  is  said  is  intende<l  for 
our  ent«rtHinment ;  and  to  criticise  it  is  like  examiliiug 
too  closely  a  gift.        "  ■■  ;   ■ 

We  should  school  ourselves  to  look  through  much 
inaccuracy  of  esi)ro8sion  to  the  meaning  of  the  sjmaker, 
and  to  agree  with  him  in  mind  when  we  can  not  in 
language.  Many  disputes  arise  from  mistaking  the 
sense  by  looking  too  carefully  at  the  words  gl  the 
speaker.    Fighting  over  words  —  "  logomachy  "  —  has 
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alwltys  beoii  deflmed  uiigrHoiouH.  Help  the  Hbort-oom- 
ings  of  a  frioiid'H  rliAbiric  by  jonr  own  miperior  lo^o,' 
and  loarn  to  soo  m*mning  wIihii  it  in  not  ncnurntAlj 
ex|irow«d,  nud  to  roco^nizo  ngroeninntM  in  liin^unge, 
that  oxpreHHOg  diffornncnB,  MindH  ahould  comumnn, 
and  not  tonguoH;  and  wo  Hhould  Iw  able  to  look  tlirough 
tho  lnngiia^f>  to  tho  thoiiglit.  Hincn  we  know  inoHt  that 
utUorH  t<«ll  UH,  w«  hIiouIiI  HUpply  what  irt' lacking  in 
their  Btnteinnntu  out  of  our  own  knowle<lgn.  (jnarrula 
hotwoen  hualmndg  and  wives,  Iwtween  brothers  and 
siHtflrH,  and  hotwoon  nonr  friiMidft,  who  are  Hup|H)8od  to 
know  each  otliefH'  thoughtH,  Hhould  all  In*  avoided  by 
this  lil>eral  uintluMl  of  int(<ri>retntion.  . 

If  others  {mrsiut  in  bning  miHtaken,  it  is  not  our 
province  t«)  correct  them ;  and,  ns  men  who  make  mis 
takeH  like  to  Adhoro  ti»  thorn,  a  correction  avails  little 
to  one  who  already  kni>ws  he  is  wrong.  Men  do  not 
reason  candidly  when  they  want  an  error  to  prevail; 
and  we  should  not  have  the  folly  to  dispute  with  snob. 
SuccoBHfal  conversationalists  are  ablo_  to  see  truth 
through  false  statements,  and  to  agree  with  facts  inac- 
curately expressed,  and  so  to  l)e  complflfceftt  amid  great 
differences  of  opinion.  The  good  humor  of  the  aver- 
age talker  is  worth  more  than  the  amount  of  truth  he 
has,  and  an  error  should  bo  no  cauap  for  strife.  We 
should  be  willing  to  gee  others  mistaken,  and  be  a 
little  mora  careful  about  ourselves. 

5  ''  •'  ■  ■  ,       f 
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If  our  owa  atteranoea  are  diHpntod  we  should,  out 
of  charity  for  the  diiiputaut,  oxproaH  oiiriuilvoM  again; 
and  if  wo  are  still  iniHuuderHtiMKl,  wu  Mhould  praotioe 
tho  graoo  of  bciii^*  initiunderHtoHl  with  [mtioiiou.  If 
we  toll  the  tru^h  nu  riocnratoly  ns  we  can,  we  are  nut 
reiiponHihIo  for  tho  doceptiuu  if  othora  do  not  see  it; 
ami  our  pride  sliould  uot  tnkn  otfense  at  their  stu- 
pidity. Hay  plainly  what  you  menu,  and  leave  your 
words  to  their  fate.  It  is  not  your  duty  t«>  follow  after 
your  stateineutti  to  coni|>ol  rosiMtct  forthora.  Tho  wise 
man  must  h*nrn  to  Im)  coinplncontly  disa^reetl' with ; 
and  hiti  equauiniity  Hhould  not  l>o  disturlnid  by  misap- 
IKroliRnsion,  whotiior  it  bo  because  of  another's  or  of 
his  own  inca{>acity  to  bo  righi 

^.-FAl'LT-FINDINO. 

Of  a  like  clmrncter  with  diHputatiousuess  is  the 
vice  of  fault-finding,  ox(;npt  that  it  is  more  general. 
Aa  the  flri^t  is  a  fiudt-tinding  touching  what  men  say, 
tho  latter  extends  also  to  what  they  do.  Being  out 
with  the  world,  some  men  can  not  l>o  pleased,  which  is 
a  fnnjt  of  their  nature,  rather  than  a  merit  of  their 
understanding.  For  fault-finding  comos  loss  from  see- 
ing  what  is  faulty  than  from  failing  to  see  tho  good 
in  it.  It  results  from  lack  of  sympathy,  and  is  rather 
an  expression  of  hate  than  of  indignation. 
.    In  a  world  where  good  and  evil  are  ao  plentifully 
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mixed,  it  is  unfortniiate  to  have  un  eye  only  for  the 
evil,  ^bioh,  like  the  banaitls  looking  for  ofirrion, 
miHHeB  more  Hightn  than  ii  tteoH.  The  gcxxl  rany  bft 
oonteiuplnted  nx  eaHiiy  aH  the  batl,  and  usunlly  is, 
exoej)t  by  morkid  ilinpoititions,  juHt  an  inon  who  may 
eat  either  fruit  or  Inavoa,  do  not  jjeaorally  oat  loaves. 

)  We  Hh(>uld  dwell  on  faults  enough  to  correct  them, 
espeoially  in  onraolveH;  hut  beyond  thin  we  ahould 
ignore  them,  like  other  diaagreeable  things,  eHi>eoially 
in  others.  To  dwell  on  faults  is  to  develop  a  tendency 
to  be  displeased.     Evils  are  not  generaljy  instructive 

,  facts,  any  more  than  they  are  enjoyable  ones,  and  so 
may,  without  loss,  be  forgotten,  or  left  ui^learned.  jThe 
faults  of  friends  espeoiaMy  may  be  overlooked,  without 

■  loss  to  us  or  them.  In  a  world  with  ho  many  objects 
of  contemplation,  the  most  desirable  only  should  be 
selected.  ' 

For  while  one  may,  with  equal  facility,  appreciate 
the  gootl  or 'bewail  the  evil  of  life,  and  while  it,  is  a 
matter  of  choice  with  which  he  will  occupy  his  mind, 
there  is  this  diflferonce,  that  thp  tholight  of  the  gootl 
makes  him  happy,  and  of  the  evil  miserable;  and  since 
oonsideration  of  the  ovtt  is  no  more  advantageouii  to 
others,  we  are  not  justified,  except  in  rare  cases  of 
great  wrong  or  nflsfortuue,  in  especially  considering 


them. 


A'J- 


^ 


Pessiinflim,  or  inclination  to  dwell  on  evil,  is  a  mat- 
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ter  mainly  of  disposition,  and  results  not  from  a  jaster 
estimate  of  evil,  but  from  turning  the  eyes  specially 
jtovard  it  The  optimist  might  see  the  same  if  he 
looked  for  it;  but  the  wisdom  of  knowledge  lies  in  the 
choice  of  subjects,  as  well  as  in  their  consideration. 
While  we  should  see  truth  when  we  can,  we  should 
also  look  for  it,  as  for  gold,  in  paying  quantities.  The 
knowledge  that  is  not  worth  knowing  is  a  great  item 
in  life,  as  well  as  the  deeds  that  are  not  worth  doing. 
For  there  are  two  objects  in  lear jH||g,  —  one  to  get 
kuowledge,  and  the  other  "to  be  made  happy  by  it  — 
and  knowledge  that  is  worthless  is  like  anything  else 
worthless,  to  be  rejected.  We  need  not  know  all /Ihat 
is  in  the  '  sewers  and  family  closets,  or  regale  /thers 
with  it.  Evils  untold  do  not  grow  by  their  silence, 
though  evils  repeated  naultiply  by  their  circulation. 

The  fault-finder  is  unkiud,  lioth  in  dwelling  on  the 
faults  of  others  and  iff  aggravating  them  by  exposure, 
thereby  often  creating  the  faults  which  he  tells.  BUs 
information  being  rarely  new,  either  to  the  hearer  or 
pei"son  spoken  of,  is  not  So  much  a  discovery  of  the 
faults  of  others  as  a  disclosure  of  his  own.  And,  for 
the  same  reason,  it  does  not  produce  as  much  dislike 
for  the  one  found  fault  with  as  for  the  fault-finder. 

For,  one  who  states  disagreeable  things,  is  himself 
disagreeable.  -Not  only  do  men  like  those  Ifearitig 
good  news,  audi  to  that  extent,  dislike  tiie  carriers  of 
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evil  news,  but  he  whose  mind  is  full  of  amenities 
acquires  a  pleasing  look  &om  the  habit  of  his  thought, 
while  he  who  habitually  thinks  of  the  unpleasant,  gets 
an  unpleasant  look, —  the  expression  and  manner  being 
nourished  by  what  they  feed  on.  Displeasure  passes 
by  Habit  into  displeasingness,  so  that  one  who  is  much 
•displeased  soon  displepses. 

We  should,  accordingly,  instead  of  showing  need- 
less displeaSore  whenHhings  are  not  to  our  liking,  pre- 
serve a  kindly  satisfaction,  learning  to  see  faults 
without  being  much  troubkfl  by  them,  and  especially 
without  troubling  others  with  them.  For  faults  may 
be  known  without  being  felt;  and  they  should  pass'' 
lightly  through  the  mind  when  we  c&n  accompUsIi 
nothing  by  entertaining  them. 

Learn,  therefore,  to  bear  with  little  defects,  rather 
than  feel  enough  annoyed  to  speak  of  them,  always 
considering  whether  their  mention  will  cause  less  pain 
to  others  Ihan  their  cure  will  bring  advantage  to  self. 
And  learn,  instead  of  finding  fault,  to  praise  freely, 
and  to  suggest  changes  fcr  improvement  rather  than 
defects  for  complaint.  People  will  do  more  for  you  if 
encouraged  to  do  better  than  if  scolded  for  not  doing 
well,  the  best  cure  for  an  evil  being  to  point  out  a 
l)etter  way,  instead  of  bewailing  what  is.  To  be 
pleased  when  things  are  not  to  yoqr  liUng,  is  to 
gracefully  triumph  over  inconvenience,  and  is  often 
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the  best  way  to  make  them  s^isfactory.  When  peo- 
ple see  that  you  do  not  complain,  they  try  to  please 
you,  whereas  for  the  scold  they  would 'ratlier  make 
more  trouble  than  relieve  what  exists.  Lead,  instead 
of  drive,  as  people  do  not  willingly  antagonize  kindly 
forbearance. 


^  :'    ;  IX. 

,»i,.  ■  CHEEEFULNESa 


The  sum  of  the  graces  is  cheerfulness,  which  con- 
duces as  much  to  the  happiness  of  others  as  of  self. 
It  is  being  in  harmony  with  things,  and  at  peace  with 
human  nature.  It  comes  not  only  from  l(X)king  at  the 
I  goo<l,  which  is  mixed  with  all  evil  (as  well  as  found 
pure  in  great  quantities),  but  from  apprerciatiug  it 
.  when  wo  have  it.  "^  i 

Clieerfnlness  is  largely  in  our  own  power  ;  for, 
though  some  are  by  nature  more  inclined  to  cheerful- 
ness than  others,  this  disimsition  may  be  developed  by 
habit,  until  cheerfulness  becomes  natural  to  any  per- 
'  son.  One  oan  determine  to  let  nothing  unduly  dis- 
turb him  ;  and  when  both  a  ])leasant  and  a  painful 
aspect  of  a  subject  are  possible,  he 'can  i)er8i8t  in  loqk- 
iqg  at  the   pleasant,  whicl\  should   always  be  done. 
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as  we  have  seen,  when  there  is  no  remedy  for  the 
other.  '  ^ 

For  wKfin  evil  can  not  be  remedied,  the  next  best 
thipg  is  to 'make  it  ineffective  —  that  is,  to  keep  it  out 
of  our  feeliug,  so  that,  like  nntasted  gall,  it  shall  not 
bo  bitter.  For  there  is  much  cause  of  sorrow  that 
need  not  have  its  effect.  The  bad  eggs  need  not  all 
be  smelt.  If  so  much  ham)ines8  is  going  to  waste, 
•  some  uuhappiness  should  also  be  wasted.  Like  a  phy- 
sician who  can  go  through  an  epidemic,  and  not  catch 
the  disease,  we  should  learn  id  go  through  trouble  and 
not  take  it.  There  is  such  arthing  as  quarantining 
ourselves  against  uuhappiness. 

Thinking  of  a  remedy,  when  things  are  not  to  ouif^ 
liking,  is  the  best  prescription  for  ch'eerfulness.  The 
hojw  which  this  gives  prevents  most  of  the  pain,  and"- 
our  absorption  in  the  task  cures  ""the  remainder.  Re- 
lieving an  evil  is  a  form  of  happiness,  as  well  as  of  util- 
ity; and  after  success  we- feel  better  than  if  the  evil 
had  not  been.  If  the  evil  is  incurable,  we  should  dis- 
miss it  from  thought,  ns  we  do  the  dead  from  our  eyes, 
and  think  of  something  good.     There  are  subjects  of 

I  t 

thought  within  our  reach  that  will  always  make  us  ' 
happy,  and  also  of  conduct;  so  that  being  happy  is  a 
duty  as  well  as  a  privilege.     What  we  shall  feel,  as 
well  as  what  we  shall  do,  is  subject  to  the  will ;  and 
one  thing  that  all  should  provide  for  themselves  is  a 
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cheerful  tlWpositioD,  or  permanent  poflsiBility  of  hap- 
piness. He  whose  happiness  can  not  be  upset  is  the 
most  secure  of  men;  for  he  holds  fate  in  his  own 
bands.  To  have  by  nature  that  which  all  are  striving 
for,  is  a  short  way  to  the  goal  of  life.  As  wo  are  all 
seeking  happiness,  we  should  know  that  it  is  within 
us,  and  only  needs,  to  be  brought  out  into  appre- 
ciation. 

There  are  many  cheerful  people  who  can  take 
pleastire  out  of  anything,  or  even  out  of  nothing  ; 
whoso  eyes  and  ears  are  always  open  for  something  to 
smile  at,  and  to  whom  laughter  is  as  natural  as  breath- 
ing. Their  faces  are  bright,  their,  voices  afe  sweet, 
their  manner  is  pleasing.  If  sorrow  touch  them,  it 
remains  but  a  short  time,  \t'lien  their  joy  returns. 
They  liiiU  pleasure  everywhere  lying  loose,  and  pick  it 
up  as  quickly  as  a  miner  does  gold.  Alert  to  discover 
humor,  they  find  something  to  amuse  in  nearly  every- 
thing. Their  senses  are  all  alive  to  the  pleasing,  and 
pleasures  flow  in  through  tliem  as  their  natural  chan-  , 
neL  Nearly  all  sights  to  them  are  beautiful,  nearly 
all'  sounds  are  musical,  and  what  is  ugly  is  apt  to  be 
funny,  and  so  to  please  as  wit  when  it  can  not  as  art. 
The  jtainful  is  viewed  as  a  kind  of  joke  (on  Nature  or 
on  somebody),  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  filters 
some  enjoyment'  from  it.  Such  a  disposition  is  worth' 
a  {orti]»e;  for  it  is  that  which  a  fortune  is  meant  to 
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bring — happiness  —  so  that  if  we  already  have  the 

.  happiness  by  nature,  the  means  are  less  importdbt 

.A  cheerful  di^tMsition  is,  indeed,  largely  the  result 

of  health  and  |>leaBant  ciroumstancos ;  but  if  obtained 

without  these,  it  dispenses  with  thelKuoed ;  for  he  who 

is  happy  thereby  defeats  the  ill-fortune  of  nature;  so 

that  it  is   more   important   to  be   hap])y  than,  to  be 

wealthy,  healthy,  Imudsome,  or  nnytlijng  else  whose 

•  only  purpose  is  to  make  men  happy.     Cheerfulness  is  a 

short  road  to  hai>pine8s.     It  is  a  race  which  you  win 

by  being  at  the  goal  when  you  start 

We  have  said  that  cheerfulness  is  a  duty.  It  is  a 
duty  not  only  to  self,  but  to  others.  For  others  enjoy 
the  cheerful  man  as  much  as  he  enjoys  himself. 
Smiles,  delight,  humor,  all  are  contagious  ;  and  a 
cheerful  man,  like  leaven,  raises  the  Bpirits  of  the 
whole  company.  Happiness  is  catching,  as  well  as 
.goodness,  and  one  can  be  happy  for  many.  -  Man  can 
not  easily  smile  alone.  Any  one  who  starts  a  wave  of 
joy  makes  it  vibrate  to  the  furtlierest  limits  of  his 
company  ;  and  as  no  duty  is  greater  than  to  make  men 
happy,  cheerfulness  is  a  summary  way  of  doing  many 
duties  at  once.  A  smile  is  a  message  of  gooii  will  to 
others.  It  touches  the  electric  key  which  sets  a  whole 
circle  to  being  pleased.  Cheerfulness  makes  cheerful, 
and  multiplies  our  happiness  in  others.  It  is  the 
pleasantest  way  of  making  others  happy,  ais  well  ae 


I 
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the  most  effeotiye.  Begot  of  sympathy  it  begets 
more  sympathy  than  anything  else.-  It  is  an  eshorta. 
tion  to  happiness  by  showing  an  example.  Much  of 
cur  need  of  company  is  that  we  may  exchange  pleas- 
ures. Two  persons  can  borrow  of  each  other  more' 
cheerfulness  than  either  of  them 'has.  In  fact  two 
men  can  hardly  look  each  other  in  the  face  without 
laughing. 

The  cheerful  man  has  a  great  power  in  society. 
|&:i,A8  an  orator  he  gets-  attenti<fti'by  his.quick  sympathy; 
his  good   fellowship  makes  him  desired  as   a  com- 
panion ;   men   like   to   trade   with   him,   and   women 
Wj  are  m<)re  apt  to  love  him.     We  naturally  like  those 
S  who  make  us  feel  good,  and  demand  their  company  as 
a  part  of  our  pleasure.     A  hhppy-making  man  is  a 
public  benefit ;  and  to  have  one  around  is  a  cheap  way 
of  getting  enjoyment.     There  is  a  great  demand  for 
some  one  to  turn  our  surroundings  into  pleasures. 

Cheerfulness,  then,  as  a  duty  to  others,  is  a  large 
part  of  Ethics.  To  make  them  happy  by  our  own 
happijuess  is  better  than  to  make  them  so  by  what 
costs  us  pain.  Enjoying  for  the  sake  of  others  is 
better  than  working  for  the  sake  of  others.  We 
too  commonly  regard  duties  to  others  as  sacrifices, 
instead  of  pleasures.  They  may  be  profitable  to  us  aa 
well « as  to  them,  and  naturally  are  so  in  a  well 
ordered  society.  / 
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The  duty  of  cheerfulness  ought  thus  to  be  «  grate- 
ful one,  and  it  is  strange  that  it  is  over  neglected. 
Nothing  is  pleasanter  than  setting  an  example  in  hap- 
piness ;  and  if  one  is  such  an  abortion  of  nature  as  to 
find  it  too  irksome  to  be  hapj)}',  he  should  not  have 
been  born  olive.  Like  all  other  virtues  cheerfulness 
is  a  type  of  the  general  principle  of  morality,  that 
what  is  good  for  others  is  best  for  ourselvea 
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An  important  form  of  kindness  is  kindly  speaking; 
and,  imjwrtaut  as  it  is  to  speak  kindly  to  others,  it 
is  neorly  as  important  to  8i>eak  kindly  of  others.  Men 
are  often  more  sensitive  about  what  is  said  of 
them  than  about  what  is  said  to  them,  since  uukind- 
ness  spoken  in  their  presence  may  be  resented  or  cor- 
rected, whereas  if  spoken  in  their  aksence  it  remains 
unrepairetl.  Hence,  the  back-biter  is  nvoaner  than  the 
brow-beater.  He  is  also  deemed  cowardly,  since  the 
inference  is  that  not  having  the  courage  to  speak  evil 
to  one's  face  he  takes  his  absence  for  it.  As  we 
shoatcl  mention  defects  only  to  remedy  them,  there 
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is  no  excuse  for  disolosing  them  when  the  person  to  be 
benefitted  is  not  present  to  take  advantage  of  it 

Criticism,  if  fair,  is,  ■  indeed,  allowable,  but  only 
for  a  good  purpose,  and  then  only  in  kindness.  To 
habitually  criticise,  or  to  criticise  for  the  love  of 
the  fault,  and  not  of  the  person,  is  -  a  low  Vice  ;  since 
faults,  as  we  haVe  seen,  are  not  very  profitable  inform- 
ation, being  private  and  of  no  "wide  application.  We 
should  not  try  to  make  others  good  off  our  neighbors' 
vices,  but,  when  inclined  to  speak  unkindly,  should 
consider  how  _yie  ,one  spoken  of  would  like^it,  who 
is  most  concerned,  and  determine  whether  <»ur  criticism 
will  benefit  others  more  than  it  \(rill  liMm  hinS.  Men 
love  their  reputation 'next  to  their  lives,  and  the  ^slan- 
derer is  near  akin  to  the  mnnierer.  % 

'  That  a  disagreeable  tiling  Is  true  is  no  justification 
of  its  utterance,  "^nj|.jnore  thoa  that  a  poison  is- 
genuine'  justifies  a  murSer  committed  with  it.  There 
is  an  old  laW^lBftndm  that  the  greater  the  Mnith  the 
greater  the  libel;  and  morals  should  be  more  sensi- 
tive tJian  jurisprudence  ^  in  discriminating  against 
unkindnesj).  There  are  truths  which  need  not  be 
.known.  Men's  private  affairs  should  be  as  much  their 
own  as  their  money ;  and  to  give  Iway  their  secrets  is 
as  bad  as  to  give  away  their  clothes.  Men  have  prop- 
erty in  truth,  when  it  concerns  them  only.  We  all 
want  others  to  think  well  of  us,  for  which  we  spend 
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our  money  and  make  our  displays  —  dress,  build, 
beantify,  entertain,  and  do  wliatever  calls  for  admira- 
tion. When  men  speak  ill  of  us  they  attack  all  this, 
especially  if  they  speak  it  to  our  acquaintances,  as 
tljey  commonly  do.  Many  would  rather  be  attacked 
by  a  highwayman  than  by  a  slanderer  ;  for  the  robber 
would  destroy  less,  and  would  run  greater  risk  in  his 
attack  Befbre  saying  anything  about  others,  con- 
sider whether  you  would  say  it  to  their  faces,  or 
whethbr  they  would  care  to  have  it  said.  t 

Men  can  be  particularly  unkind  in  saying  mortify- 
ing things.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  wound 
one's  feelings,  to  say  what  is  bad.  It  is  enough  to 
reveal  Vhat  is  private.  Eaeh  family  has  its  household 
matters  that  sliouKl  be  deemed  sacredly  its  own.  The 
tattler  who  scatters  these  in  the  street  is  as  unkind  as 
saoh  ^ mean  . pei-son  can  be,;  and  his  low  gossib 
should  be  avoidetl  as  beneath  manliness.  Resiiect 
one's  privacy,  and  be  mbre  careful  not,  to  talk  than  to 
i!  tell  the  truth  about  secrets.  We  d*  not  owe  the.  ' 
world  anyl)ody  else's  secrets.  ''•    -»     • 

No  grace  is  more  admired -than  tlirtt  which  spcDiks     j 
well  of  others.     Besides  avortiiig  endless  ■,\liffical|JB»;  ' 
it  makes  many  friends.    'We  readily  conclude  that  he 
who  speaks  kindly  of  others  will  speak  kindjiy  of  us,  s 
and   so  easily  give  our  secrets  to  those  wlio   never 
reveal  secrets  to  us ;  whereas  one  whom  we  know  to  be 

0 
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false  to  another  -we  cata  never  traat  ourselves,  as  we  are 
aware  of  the  important  fact  that  be  can  be  false.  We 
can  not  but  reflect,  when  one  speaks  ill  of  an  absent 
one,  that  we  will  be  the  absent  ones  when  he  next 
talks.  Trueness  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  an 
absolute  grace,  and  will  be  true  to  all.  We  need  not 
expect  one  to  be  truer  behind  our  back  than  he  is  to 
another  to  our  face.  One  always  leaves  a  better 
impression  by  speaking  well  of  others,  than  by  speak- 
ing ill,  even  if  the  ill  be  interesting  gossip.  We  can 
usually  see  the  unkiudness  of  one  who  injures  another 
as  readily  as  if  he  injured  uS  ;  and  we  give  him  no 
more  credit  for  goodness  than  his  worst  act  entitles 
him  to.  tJnkindness  spoken  of  another  is  a  confes- 
sion by  the  speaker,  and  he  will  bo  judged  by  the 
hearer  as  if  it  were  spoken  about  him  instead  of  to 
him.     ■  .   ■         * 


.»  '• 
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.>-.;-v-^  ..  ■'■        ,XL     •',  ■  :—  .r-v;. 

THINKING  KINDLY  OF  OTHERS. 

l.^m  OENBBAL. 

To  thiuk  kindly  of  others  is  scarcely  less  grafeful 
to  them  than  to  speak  kindly,  or  act  kindly.  Men  do 
much  for  our  good  opinion,  and  to  withhold  it  is  to 
•  defeat  their  workk  More  persons  care  to  have  us  think 
well  of  them  thou  to  have  us  do  well  to  them ;  for, 
while  beneficence  is  limited  to  a  few,  benevolence  may 
be  to  all.  The  least  we  owe  any  man  is  a  gooil  opin- 
ion, and  wo  fail  in  a  ^reat  duty  if  wo  depreciate  him 
witHout  cause. 

The  obligation  of  go<xl  thoughts  is  imposed  by 
mankind  as  n  wliole,  and  arises  froln  the  very  condi- 
tions of  society,  as  will  api)ear  in  the  nest  section.  If 
we  think  badly  of  mon,  it, is  more  the  result  of  a  bad 
heart  than  of  a  good  judgment.  It  shows  faulty  lack 
of  knowledge;  since  men,  if  known,  seom  not  as  bad, as 
when  unknown  ;  and  we  owe  to  everybiSdy  knowledge 
enough  not  to  think  ill  of  him.  AVe  should  make  it  a 
habit  of  judgment  to  think  well  of  everybody  until  we 
learn  the  contrary,  and,  when  one  fault  is  proven 
against  him,  to  allow  him  the  remaining  virtues  until 
they  likewise  are  disproven.     We  think  well  of  our 
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friends;  and  everybody  shonld  be  deemed  fnendly  til 
known  otherwise.  .  ■  ^ 

*— CONFIDENCE.  v*v 

« 

We  should,  therefore,  have  confidence  in  mankind. 
Much  confidence  is  required  for  the  purjjoses  of 
society  ;  and  to  be  mistrustful  disqualifies  for  life. 
One  will  lose  more  opjwrtuuines  by  want  of  confidence 
than  he  will  save  by  unifoi'in  security.  Caution  is 
indeed  necessary  when  risks  are  taken;  but  to  have  so 
much  caution  as  to  take  no  risks,  is  to  lose  all,  instead 
of  imperil  a  part. 

Wheje  not  interested  we  should  esjiecially  be  slow 
to  doubt  men.  Give  every  one  the  credit  of  good 
intentions,  and  assume  that  he  will  do  his  best.  By 
extending  to  him  your  confidence,  you  will  get  his 
confidence,  ond  .know  him  well  enough  for  your*  pur- 
poses. We  should  iijiderstand  men  before  impeaching 
them,  and  not«be  so  much  on  guard  ,^atnst  human 
nature  as  never  to  feam  it  AuiSci^ntly  for  our  ad- 
vantage. '  ''  .  '.  *.  ;! 

•  ■  ^ ;  ■•  ..■..--■  '     ■      -  '        -i  '^(: 

'     *  8.  — OKATITUDll.  ,,    .     «•■  '   'ii^ 

All  such  forms  of  kindness  as  gratitude  we  should 
freely  accord,  since  every  man  has  received  much.  A 
thankful  lieart  doubles  the  favor,  as  well  as  qualifies. 
ns  to  cheerfully  return  it     The  pleasures  of  gratitude 
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are  among  the  jri-eat  valnns  of  society ;  and  to  bold 
men  kindly  in  our  hearts  is  to  sijpooth  the  way  of  life. 
Were  yyo  tiB  thankful  for  what  wo  Imvo  received  us  the 

is,  favors  of  society  deserve,  we  should  think  more  kindly 
oi  men  generally,  siuc9  nearly  everything  coijies  from 
6ome  source  unknown.  Our  ancestors,  our  prede- 
cessors and  our  contemporaries  have  ^11  done  some- 
thing  for  us,  which  we  can  return  only  in  gratitude  to 
the  race.  A  thankful  heart  is  always  worthy  at  more, 
whereas  tlio  unjirntoful  are  not  entitled  to  what  tliey 
have.  Ono  who  thinks,  badly  of  his  kind  does  not 
appreciate  what  lins  boon  done  for  him,  or  adequately 

|>  .return' thanks  therefor.  AVhcn  we  have  received  all 
from  jtthers,  wo  can  not,' without  ingratitude,  think 
'badly  of  all  but  ourselves. 

Thankfulness  is  little  to  give,  but  much  to  deny, 

|-  One  who  witliholds  it  is  not  richer  thereby,  bat  he 
keeps  it  to  his  own  inqKiverisliment.     Gratitudfc  eu- 
rjches  the  heart,  while  its  absence'  alienates  respect 
That  which  nobody  wants,   nobocjy  js  willing ^to  see 
^..  another  withhold     To.enrioh  self,  ^gratitiiue  must  b« 

!  imparted  to  others.     Thi»>  expression  of  ililtenks  is  a 
a  great'  part  of  life's  swcAUiess,   conveying ;  as  nWch , ' 
pleasure  to  others  as  the  feeling  of  them  does  to  self. 
Th«i  thankless  person  knows  not  some  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  life,  just  as  he  imparts  them  not 
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Vices  ANTAGONISTIC. 

^.;.  ',  l.-HATE. 

h:  ■  ■■^'  ^    ' ,  ■  '  -         '     ' 

Of  the  viceB  which  stand  opposed  to  the  kindly- 
virtues  we  have  already  spoken  incidentally.  It 
Temains  to  speak  of  a  few  specially,  and  first  of  hate. 

For  hate  thei-e  is  no  place  in  life,  and  no  excuse.  It 
is  not  the  projwr  feeling  to  have  for  anything.  What 
■we  can  not  love  we  should  pity  ^-  pity  being  the 
appropriate  affection  for  all  wrong-doers.  As  we 
should  not  avenge,  but  prevent  their  wrongs,  bo  we 
should  feel  toward  tliom  not  fnmity  but  caution. 

Hate  has  no  uj:ility.  It  gives  no  pleasure,  fur- 
Dishes  no  protection,  reforms  no  depravity.  It  is  sim- 
ply  a  disagreeable  sensation  which  undermines  our 
own  character.  One  can  hot  feel  good  and  hate,  but 
as  love  hnplies  jjleasure,  hate  implies  pain  ;  so  that  if 
one  has  simply  his  own  happiness  in  view,  he  should 
avoid  hate  as  unprofitable.  One  can  not  have  great 
dislike  for  another  and  at  the  same  time  feel  satisfac- 
tion with  himselL 

Nor  is  there  any  corresponding  action  for  hate  that- 
is  at  all  useful.  Its  impulse  is  to  kill,  wound,  insult 
or  otherwise  injure,  which  are  all  acts  to  be 
f<hnnned  ;  and  when  they  are  necessary,  as  in  war, 
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there  ore  other  feelings  to  impel  ub  to  what  should  be 
dune,  as  the  .instinct,  of  self-protection  or  care  for 
society.  We  should  never  injure  another  except  for 
his  good,  or  that  of  the  publiq,  and  then  only'  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  not  ill-will,  as  a  surgeon  amputates^ 
R  limb,  or  an  officer  restrains^  burglar  —  always  as  a 
loss  evil.  And  as  this  should  bo  done  forthe  safety  of 
society,  we  should  net  from  love  of  the  society,. and  not 
hate  of  the  offender.  We  hang  a  criminal  not  for 
committing  murder,  but  that  murder  may  not  be  com- 
mitted, and  the  penalties  for  wrong-doing  should  ull 
be  iiniKJsed^for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  und^ot  for  \ 
vengeance  on  the  criminal.  The  sufferings  of  the^>-i< 
wrong-doer  i*o  no  comi)ensatiou  to  the  wi'onged.  Did  , 
less  sevfere  measures  deter  from  crime  wo  should  not 
punish  at  alV  Pain  must  be  justified  by  its  necessity. 
And  so,  too,  while  private  offenders  against  our 
interests  may  be  punished,  and  also  children  and 
pupils  for  violating  commands!  it'  should  be  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  correction,  and  not  to  a-^enge  the 
wrong  ;  and  the  punishment  should  be'without^hate, 
and,  if  not  with  actual  love,  at  least  witlt  a  sbnse 
of  utility.  Toward  the  offender,  however  bad,  we 
•should  have  only  regret  or  solicitude,  as  for  a  beast 
not  responsible  for  his  offense.  For  wrong-doers  are 
partly  impelled  by  forces  outside  of  them  to  wrong, 
being  largely  the  instruments  of  their  surroundings 
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and  of  inherited  impulBea.  Wliile  we  sbonld  hold 
weu  to  their  re8i>onuibility  it  should  be  to  iuRure  their 
integrity,  uud  not  to  gratify  our  vindictiveness. 

Enmity,  or  ill-will,  is  pure  siif.  To  wish  mis- 
fortune to  others,  or  tnke  delight  in  their  norrovy, 
is  without  n  reileoiniiig  feature.  To  ,\yo  a  hnter  of 
happiness  is  to  bo  nn  bad  hh  ouo  can  be.  Desiring 
one's  de"feat  wheu  he  intends  wrong,  and  resisting 
him,  even  to  deatii,  niny  be  justified.  But  the  motive 
must  intend  ponio  good.  We  should  neVor  wish  or  ant 
for  pain  on  its  own  account.  Jesus  so  disapproved  of 
hate  that  he  called  it  murder  ;  and  in  all  religions  the 
t^rm  is  apfjlied  to  Satan,  or  the  principle  of  evil. 
Indifference  to  others  is  bad  enough,  being  whmly 
without  merit  ;  but  hate  goes  farther,  and  adds  vicious-  . 
nesB  to  worthlessnese.  Christ  forbacie  enmity  even 
toward  enemies,  and  asked  love  for  them  even  when  ►' 
injuring  us.     Hatred  contains  nothing  to  whic^,  one 

-  can  make  a  generous  appeal ;  and,  being  simprj'  (Jesire- 
'for  evil,  *'the .  action  to  cifrreBpond   innst  be  bad.     If 

,  anything  shoftid  be' hajed' without  any  admixture  of 
love,  it  is^hate. 

■        .^  V         ■■'.'■,  ■■•:"■'>'    '"' 

%      .  a.-ENVY.  ■'     ,,■ 

Envy  is  a  form  of  hate,  and  has  no  legitimate  place 

'    whatever.     Feeling  bad  at  another's  success  is  pure 

malevolence.     For,  bad  as  it  is  to  hate   others   for 
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doing,  bad,  it  is  iinmeasurnbly  worse  to  hate  them  for 
doing  good.  While,  however,  envy  is  a  wishing  of  evil, 
it  commonly  tnkos  the  negative  fom  of  regretting 
giKxl.  Congratulation,  and  not  grudge,  should  be  our 
feeling  at  others'  prosjjerity.  AVant  of  sympathy  is  bad 
enough  ;  but,  positive  disploasuro  at  men's  happiness 
is  pure  iniquity.  If  the  success  of  another  wrongfully 
interferes  with  our  own,  or  with  the  general  goo<l,  we 
may  of  course  regret  It,  which  is  not  envy  but  prefer- 
ence. But  to  be  dispthuiod,  because  he  is  a  rival,  or 
because  we  have  Tailed,  Is  such  a  low  vice  that  one 
never  acknowledges  it,  being  aslmmed  <if  his  own 
ijieauness. 

We  should  not  .only  never.act  from  envy,  but  never 
feci  it.     Generosity  trtward  a  rival  is  a  manly  seuli- 

'  ment,  ancl'to  wish  well  to  another  at  our  own  expense 
the  loftiest  grace.  It  is  better,  however,  not  to  think 
of  self  in  contemplating  others'  enjoyment  (and  least 
of  all  to  assume  that  it  will  conflict  with  ours),  but  to 
be  pleased  with  it  because  it  is  enjoyment.  The  envi- 
ous man  is  necessarily  unhappy,  because  coiitinually 
Bwaare  of  something  nl)ove  him ;  for,  l)eing  too  little  to 

,  accomplish  much  himself,  such  a  one  must  habitually 
see  himself  cratdistanced. 

Envy  is,  moreover,  in  itself,  a  disagreeable  feeling^ 
—  a  compound  of  hate  and  jealousy,  which  are  both 
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disagreeable     It  is  a  onion  of  two  rices,  and  appears 

as  an  abortion  of  mingled  pain  and  sbama 

t:    /'■■    ' 
■   ■      8.  — ANGER.    ■         •    ,' V  r 

Auger  is  likewise  a  useless  and  dangerous  vice.  It 
rarely  serves  a  gockl  purpose,  but  injures  botb  self  nnd 
others.  If  men  were  meant  for  strife,  it  might  be 
beneficial;  but  since  fighting  has  almost  disappeared 
from  civilization,  it  has  now  no  legitimate  outlet  in 
action.  Like  a  wooden  stove,  which  consumes  only 
itself,  it  is  a  mind  in  conflagration,  self -destroying  its 
power.  Anger  is  usually  hate  on  fire,  and  is  the, 
stimulating  of  a  feeling  that  should  hate  no  existence 
,at  a|l.  If  it  is'wrong  to  hate,  it  is  worse  to  inflame  , 
that^hatreiL  ,  One  jnny,  indeed,  be  angry  at  wrong,  or 
from  a  sense  of  indignation;  but  anger  usually  rages 
against  persons,  and  not  tbiugctf  ^d  as  a  feeling 
against  wrong -doers  it  is  neither  ,agrdaabl6  nor 
profitable. 

One  has  more  satisfaction  who  is  calm,  and  has  the 
further  advantage  of  seeing  better-  how  to  prevent  or* 
remedy  the  wrong.  Anger,  is  simply  losing  one's  pres- 
ence of  mind  at  a  time  when  a  mind  is  n^t  needed, 
and  passes  for  a  fit  of  insanity  (for  to  bef  angry  "and 
"mad"  are,  in  common  parlance,  identical).  Anger 
gets  little  respect  from  either  friend  or  foe,  and  usually 
falls  into  the  power  of  its  antagonist,  iustend  of  gets 
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him  in  its  power.  It  is  n  weakness  which  uses  ap  ' 
one's  strength,  rather  than  a  power  employing  it;  so 
that  what  in  done  in  anger  ih  imoally  regretted  as 
failure.  It  is  the  common  cause  of  (jimrrels,  injuries, 
and  even  murders,  and  not  of  heroic  itclueTeraents  or 
great  Tictories.  The  general  is  rarely  angry,  the 
leader  must  keep  cool,  the  diplomat  m^ust  conceal  his 
feelings. 

Even  a?  indignation,  apger  is  not  the  proper  feel- 
ing for  wrong,  but  regret, -with  consideration  for  a 
remedy.  Tovexpend  your  force  on  antagonistic  feel- 
ing leaves  yoa  little  opportunity  to  remedy  the  wrong ; 
for  \wongs  Hhonl4  bo  remedied,  ami  not  avenged ;  and 
v.  henoe  cool  judgment  and  deliberate  action  should 'take 
the  place  of  impulse.  Ancer  has  too  much  the  char- 
acter of  a  vice  icr  be  an  avenger  of  virtue. '  It  carries  ' 
too  much  hate  to  be  a  messenger  6f  1ot&  It  ^^isquali-  , 
fi^s  for  action,  instead  of  prepares.  One  should  not 
turn  himself  into  a  madman  to  act  where  deHberat;i(M^ 
^s  required.  It  is  giving  up  your  control  to  circunj- 
stances,  so  that  it  is  only  chance  if  you  accomplish 
your  purpose.  If  anger  is  less  guilty  than  hate,  it  is 
only  because  it  is  insane  hatred,  instead  of  deliberate, 
the  hatred  of  a  fool  being  less  responsible  than  of  a 
sane  man,  though  not  less  injorious. 
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' ';       '■     .     4.  — ORUELTY.     ■■      '   '  ^^l 

(1)—/"  Oenerat. 

Cruelty,  or  the  infliction  of  pain,  is  the  most  direot 
conflict  with  kindness.  It  is  unkind  enqjigh  to  wish 
pnin;  to  cause  it  is  the  extreme  of  unkindness.  Cru-  ' 
elty  is  hatred  put  in  action,  and  adds  to  a  bad  wish  a 
bad  will.  Deliberate  cruelty  is  short  of  mnjr<lor  only 
in  degree;  enough  of  it  will  pro<iuce  death.  Practiced 
on  a  wife^  child,  or  other  person  dependonl  on,  or 
trusting  \fi,  you,  it  ia  the  vileqt  ^vrbng,  and  punishable 
as  crime*  It  istalways  the  beginning  of  death,  aitd 
may  h»  physical  or  mental.  By  harsh  \W)rd8,  threats, 
or  the  withholding  of  comforts,  the  same  work  of , 
destruction  nfay  ke  done  as  by  blows.  Many  are 
killed  a  lingering  death  by  unkindness,  the  slowness 
of  the  torture  adding  to  the  greatness  of  the  murder. 

Every  one  should,  accordingly,  take  early  in  life  a 
resolution  to  never  be  cruel,  particularly  to  tlie  help- 
legs  or  tender,  who  haVe  no  defense  against  it.  If  one 
is  stronger  than  another  he  should  feel  his  greater 
strength  as  an  obligation  to  proteci  The  strong 
should  help,  and  not  distress,  the  weak.  The  ruler 
and  warrior  who  have  the  lives  and  health  of  most 
in  their  power,  have  the  greatest  responsibility  here. 
To  pain  those  who  are  subject  to  us,  or  not  to  protect 
them  against  |)aiu,  is  to  do  the  murder  which  they 
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suffer  in  oonseqaonoe.  None  are  more  despised  than 
those  who  take  advantage  of  weakness  to  injure  it 
Weakness  should  be  to  us  a  pledge  of  care,  as  sorrow 
should  bo  of  relief.  Cruelty  is  the  sum  of  all  vices, 
as  kindness  is  of  a^l  virtues. 

Most  cruelty  is,  perhaps,  the  result  of  thoughtless- 
ness, especially  in  the  young,  who  have  ppt  yet  leomed 
the  distress  it  produces,  ^ut  on  no  subject  more 
than  this  should  we  early  expend  thought.  When  our 
sympathies  ore  once  developed  we  can  not  be  thought- 
lessly cruel ;  for  we  will  th^i  ourselves  first  feel  the 
pain  we  are  about  to  inflict,  and,  being  unable,  without 
full  consciousness  of  it,  to  inflict  it,  will  generally  b« 
deterred.  As  the  cruelty  of  thoughtlessness,  however, 
V  is  as  disastrous  as  that  of  .deliberation,  the^  thought- 
IbssnesB  becomes  a  criitie  when  its  results  have  onoe 
been  brought  to  our  attention.  . 

pth-Praetieal  Joking. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  several  kinds  of  cruelty  have 
passed  into  amusements,  and  are  now  justified  as  fun. 
They  undermine  the  charoqtoc  for  kindness,  and 
should  be  discouraged  as  brutalizing.  Practicol  jok- 
ing, in  which  we  produce,  and  then  laugh  at,  others' 
discomfort,  is  coarse  unkindness  and  poor  wit  When 
there  are  so  many  pleasant  ways  of  having  amusement 
there  is  no  excuse  for  taking  it  out  of  torment 
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To  feed  the  inclination  to  joke  is  to  deyolop  an 
unlovely  character.  Formerly  moil  were  more  cruel 
than  now,  in  their  amnsementa  as  in  j;heir  pnrHnits;  as 
when  gliuiiatora  fought  with  soldiert)  or  wild  iMiista 'for 
the  pleasure  of  the  apectatora.  But,  though  this  haa 
ceased,  men  still  get  pleasure  out  of  others'  pain 
by  teasing  and  like  efforts  to  distress  them,  the 
pleasure  consisting  in  the  anger  or  diacomfiture  of  the 
ones  "joked." 

A  still  worse  "  pleasure "  is  to  make  sport  of 
others'  misforttines,  as  by  laughing  at  the  deformed,  or 

'  mocking  the  disabled.  It  is  mean  to  beat  a  cripple 
with  his  oyni  crutch,  or  in  any  way  to  make  one  feel 
worse  over  his  misfortuuo  by  calling  his  attention 
to  it,  or  the  attention  of  others.  And  yet  such  is  the 
character  of  most  practical  joking.  Some  trouble 
or  weakness  of  a  supposed  inferior  is  taken  for  the 

A  subject  of  the  sport,  and  so  the  misfortune  of  nature 
aggravated  by '  the  unkinduoss  of  society.  Such 
"fun"  should  bo  proscribed  by  good  breeding  as 
coarse,  as  well  as  by  gcKxl  morals  as  unkind. 

(S)— noting. 

Hazing  is  a  senseless  as  well  as  cruel  sport  —  the 
torture  of  a  weak  or  strange  boy  in  school  or  company 
before  he  has  had  a  chance  to  take  precaution  for  his 
defense.     It  is  betraying  one  at  a  time  when  he  la 
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entitled  to  our  hospitality.  The  stranger  and  the 
UofenHeloas  Hhoiild  always  be  seoure  from  offense.  If 
men  ninst  annoy  anylMKly,  it  would  b«  luss  uunianly  to 
take  one  who  can  whip  lii»  atiuoyerM.  To  select  the 
weaker  for  our  H|K)rt  is  cowardly,  and  mIiows  tueaQueBa 
in  ourselves  as  well  as  cruelty  to  others. 

Better  pleasures  may  bo  had  withiMit  inflicting 
pain;  and  all  youth,  and  es|)ecially  Htudnuts,  should 
be  educated  to  pro[Hir  8|K)rt  as  well  as  pro|K'r  work. 
It  is  unkind  enough  to  laugh  at  »uoh  sports;  it  u 
meanly  cruel  to  practice  them.  In  Btu(l(MitH  tliey  are 
often  excused  on  the  ground  of  youth.  IJut  they  who 
are  aspiring'to  superior  wisdom  should  l>e  the  last  to 

4 

plead  excessive  folly.  It  is  a  bad  beginning  for  edu- 
cation when  our  first  Iphsoiih  are  in  cruelty.  The 
enmities  engendered  in  those  sports  often  last  through 
life.  Ona.  rarely  knows  how  deeply  such  unkiudneBB 
wounds  a  youth,  particularly  such  sensitive  ones  as 
are  obmraonly  taken  fftr  the  sport. 

ii'V.  ,  {4)—  Dueliiijj.     • 

Dueling  is  a  little  less  cruel,  and  a  little  more 
BenselesB,  than  hazing.  It  adds  some  fairness  in 
giving  the  other  party  an  equal  chance  to  gash  the 
hazer',  but  it  inflicts  more  damage  for  less  cause.  A 
young  man  at  the  age  when  studenta'  duels  are  fought 
kuowB  not  the  value  of  a  whole  face ;  and  the  scars 
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and  loss  of  a  noHO  are  regretted  for  n  life-time,  though 
they  are  the  retiult  of  an  hour's  folly.  Young  men 
should  not  bo  given  n  chance  to  ruin  thomHolvea 
before  they  get  tlieir  senHo,  and  the  immorality  of  the 
practice  ie  largely  in  the  cmttom  which  Hanctions  ii 
Having  come  from  a  more  IwrluirouH  age,  it  should 
not  be  tolerated  now ;  and  he  who  takes  B|K>rt  out  of  a 
duel  as  a  looker-on,  is  a  partici])nnt  in  the  wrong. 

It  is  incipient  munlor  to  attempt  to  take  so  much  of 
life;  and  it  is  no  mitigation  that  it  is  for  so  little  cause. 
Tlie  folly  of  a  wrong  does  not  take  away  its  crimi- 
nality ;  but  one  can  be  a  fool  and  a  murderer  at  the 
same  time.  • 

Of  those  duels  which  are  fought  by  men,  and 
■where  the  object  is  to  take  life,  as -in  Franco,  the  folly 
and  the  criminality  are  greater  txiCAUse  of  the  maturity 
of  (the  offenders  and  the  seriousness  of  the  results. 
Where  we  should  expect  more  sense  we  find  less,  and 
in  the  "  co*le  "  vice  has  i-eache<l  the  hight  of  stupidity. 
When  such  a  folly  is  the  fashion  the  community  are 
oriminals,  for  if  public  sentiment  incites  to  death 
men's  thoughts  are  murderous. 

A  duel  decides  nothing,  and  accomplishes  nothing. 
Originating  in  a  time  when  it  was  thought  that  the 
worse  would  he  killed,  it  has  no  reason  for  surviving 
when  the  superstition  is  gone.  The  innocent  one  is 
just  as  apt  to  be  killed  as  the  guilty,  and  so  the  wrong 
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doubled  instead  of  righted.  The  "  code  "  is  radically 
wrong  in  nearly  every  fonturo,  boinj^  a  uofieH  of  para- 
doxea.  Because  one  has  iiiHultod  yiiu,  you  niuHt  give 
him  a  cliimco  to  alau  kill  you,  and  8o  run  tiio  risk 
of  deatli  in  oitlor  to  avongu  an  insult.  If  an  offender 
should  ho  killed  for  hirt  iiisull  it  in  hardly  couBifltent  to 
give  liim  a  chance  to  do  the  killing  iuHtead  rtf  the 
dying,  and  so  for  the  orinitnal  to  exchange  places  with 
the  executioner.  That  the  wrong-tlojr  should  have 
two  clmnceH  to  the  other's  one  to  injure  Hecnis  far 
from  equality  ;  Bintre  liin  iii-Ht  injury  is  sure,  and  he  has 
an  equal  chance  to  do  anotlior. 

•  To  kill  in  n  duel  is  murder,  and  to  fight  a  duef  is  to 
attempt  murder  ;  and  it  in  no  less  murder  because  you 
exjxme  yourself  to  danger  in  committing 'it,  Vhich  the 
highwayman  also  does.  It  in  no  excuse  ff>r  one  .crime 
to  commit  another,  and  the  offense  of  niurder  is  not 
wijied  out  by  the  addition  of  suicide.  The  duelist 
commits  a  doubU'  crime,  since  he  risks  two  lives.  It  js 
no  justification  in  killing  a  man  that  you  give  him 
a  chance  to  l>e  a  murderer  as  well  as  a  victim.  To 
make  a  fool  of  yourself  does  not  save  you  from  mak- 
ing a  criminal  of  yourself  ;  but  folly  and  criminality, 
which  usually  go  together,  are  most  completely  recon- 
ciled in  the  duel 
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Murder  ia  the  conBamination  of  all  crime,  and  the 
extreme  reaolj'of  cruelty,  doing  all  ngaiuHt  ann^thor 
that  can  he  don(<.  It  wi^wM  him  out  eutiroly,  ho  that 
All  he  has,  or  may  lie,  becomes  nothing  t*)  hira. 
DoHtroying  the  whole  worU  as  to  Ida  victim,  the  mur- 
derer creates  doal||i  iimtond  of  life.  Wo  naturally 
think  murder  the  grontost  crime,  and  punish  ii,  with 
the  severest  jmnalty  —  the  same  ohliteratim.  Ah  it  is 
all  that  can  Im  dobe  against  the  spirit  of  kindness,  it  i\ 
the  acme  of  wrong.  It  kills  as  much,  moroovor,  in  the 
murdfirer  as  in  tlie  victim  —  the  kindness  which  is  the 
life  of  all  gcjodness  —  so  that,  like  a  duel  in  which 
both  are  killed,  it  is  a  double  murder. 

JJurcFer  is  rarely  committed,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
murder,  this  crime  having  no  fascination.  Like  nearly 
all  crimes  it  is  dgno  for  kduic  other  end  —  money,  ven- 
geance or  and>itinn  ;  and  in  ;,Miiirding  against  the 
crime,  we  muHt  guard  n;,'ainst  tiui  inducements  to  it. 
The  greatest  crime  may  be  committed  for  a  very  g<j<id 
or  very  small  end,  or  iis  simply  the  impulse  of  folly,  as 
in  tiie  duel.  Our  sufficient  ]>rottwtiou  is  in  that  con- 
sideration of  others  that  will  allow  us  to  attempt 
nothing  for  ourselves  at  their  expense,  but  require  us 
to  be  perfectly  just,  and,  in  all  things,  kind.  The 
departure  from  kindness  is  in  the   direction   of   all 
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crimen,  and,  if  followml  far  onougli,  will  end  in  mar- 
der,,ita  natural  extrpiiio, 

,4 

^  (0)  —  Crvetif  lo  AnimaU. 

o.  In  Ooneral  —  Our  kiiuluens  should*  oxtnnd  be- 
yond man  t<>  all  lito.  Wliorovor  there  luuy  Ih)  |>ain 
there  is  the  duty  to  avoid  it.  Wu  owe  a  love  to  the 
dog  and  the  fish ;  and  our  Hym|Mitliy  i^hould  go  as  far 
as  feeling,  and  relief  on  far  a»  HiitToriug. 

Honoe  kindness  to  animals  in  us  obligatory  as  kind- 
ness to  men.  Tliat  they  are  inferior,  and  more  in  our 
power,  is  bnt  anotlior  reason  for  being  more  kind  to 
them,  as  to  children  and  sick  onns' ;  and  that  thoy  oan 
not  compel  it  as  a  reason  for  Hjiecially  comi^olling  onr- 
selves  to  it  While  there  might  not  \t&  so  much  rea- 
son to  l>e  kind  to  a  tiger  in  the  jungles,  who  can  take 
core  of  himself,  we  have  ■wo  right  to  torment  a  oaged 
or  domesticated  boast  wiiicii  has  laid  off  his  strength. 
What  is  at  our  mercy  siiould  receive  our  mercy. 

The  driver, of  a  horse,  or  owner  of  a  dog,  is  bound 
to  impose  no  crnel  task  on  his  charge,  and  to  withhold 
no  fooil  or  slieltor  needed  for  its  comfort.  One's  self- 
interest,  indeed,  requires  this  ;  hut,  beyond  this  feel- 
ing, he  should  have  a  farther  concern,  since  self-inter- 
est is  not  snfficienMy  appreciated  in  its  relations 
outside  of  us. 

"He  who  has  power  over  inferiors  is  responsible  for 
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their  comfort,  ami  undue  (miu  HufTHrctl  by  them  in 
uliargoHl>l«  to  liim.  The  blHiuiH  of  Ih^hhIh  mi  luun  liitvo 
uever  (moii  wleijuut^i}'  couHidurtMl;  iiiiil  U'ciiutui  tlioir 
inoutliH  art)  duiub,  mo  tliut  tliity  can  not  jileml  lli(>ii- 
uaaae,  wu  hIiouUI  voluuturily  givo  hucIi  (•oiiMi<loriitioii 
to  tli6iu.  Only  roc.oiitly  liavo  ■iiiforiorH  ainoiig  iiii'ii 
recoivutl  iliuir  diiuu  from  HU|>oi'iorH;  uiid  now  tliiH  kind 
oousiderntiou  in  btniig  oxten<l(>d  to  tlio  lownr  ordoiH. 
Whereoa  men  unco  thought  that  thoir  <luti(w  were  only 
to  nieu  and  (KhI.  Hotliat  thoy  might  treat  hoaHlH  aH  they 
plouHcd,  now  duty  in  ri!i'ogiii/(>d  aH  oxtiMiding  to  uU  the 
living,  and  cruelty  to  animals  in  piiniHlit'd  m  crime. 

Since  our  love,  tnud  conHetpiont  duty,  in  thuH  to  all 
life,  the  ordinary  terni.s  of  niorality  which  wore 
hitherto  fonHid(>rcd  ho  comprehonHivc,  have  hocouio 
too  narrow  ( ctymologically  )  to  exprcHH  modern  benev- 
olence, and  necil  an  cxtenHicin  in  the  direction  of 
auiuinlH. 

Thus  the  word  "  humanity,"  once  deemed  bo  broad 
as  to  l>e  identical  with  kiudneH»,  fiUln  Hhort  at)  includ- 
ing only  what  is  "  human."  ">  Cloo<l  will  to  beaats," 
as  well  as  "gotnl  will  to  men,"  is  necessary.  80  the 
word  "  philanthrojiy,"  which  expresses  literally  only 
love  of  man,  needs  extension  to  something  like 
"  philzoOphy,"  or  "  love  of  the  living,"  "  Love  of  the 
race,"  likewise,  once  deemed  broad  enough  for  all  gootl- 
ness,  is  now  narrow,  because  many  objects  of  universal 
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love  lie  beyond  and  l)eneath  our  riioe.  "  Universal 
brotherhood,"  eveu,  which  extends  beyond  self,  and 
ooantry,  and  sect,  t>i  all  men,  i»  n^t  hrond  ouougli, 
unlefia  we  tako  in  the  (k>g  and  lubittt^r  ah  brotliere.. 
liova  of  all  that  may  think  or  feel,  and  kindness  for 
all  that  may  Buffer,  should  be  our  limit 

b.  Sport. —  Much  cruelty  to  nnimals  in  practiced  U 
R{)uri  It  HonmM  |>nrikdi)xical  that  mtui  should  titke  their 
pleaHuroH  out  of  tlio  piiiiiH  of  niiiiiiiils,  niijoying  their 
BulToriiigH  and  torturing  thuii(  to  stimulate  thntonjoy- 
meut.  This  taste  should  Iki  reformed  and  refined,  es- 
(leuially  as  it  is  noedlcMs.  More  pleasure  can  l)e  deriTe<l 
from  ploasuro  than  from  pain  ;  and  the  very  fact  that 
wo  oai)  enjoy  |Miin  is  n^iHon  enough  for  abolishing 
amusemontH  which#tirnish  it.  It  l>oing  as  degrading  to 
man  fis  it  is  {xiinful  to  the  brutes,  wo  should  get  rid  of 
our  fapacity  for  such  pleasure,  as  well  as  its  indul- 
gence. When  men  not  only  fail  to  sympathise  with 
animal  Buffering,  but  actually  enjoy  it,  and  when  this 
appetite  for  jfein  is  so  great  as  to  incur  vast  es- 
jxmse  and  trouble  to  supply  {)ain -amusements,  it 
speaks  worse  for  the  men  than  for  the  In^asts.  For 
whereas  wild  beasts  kill  animals  to  eat  them,  we  kill 
them  for  the  pleasure  of  their  death,  the  bunting  man 
being  a  grade  lower  in  savagery  than  the  hnoting 
woll  .     > 
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The  animalB  (has  hunted,  moreover,  are  mmtly 
wenk  aiul  iuMocent  (ati  binU  and  dunr),  ^rhioh  are 
moro  fit  for  (kHh  tlian  viuliiim.  Oiin  who  hnk  had  a 
tamo  duer,  and  kiiowH  how  iifToctionato  Hiioh  uuiiuals 
are,  can  nevnr  go  on  a«dPor  hunt.  To  Hluxit  what 
npimnlH  so  ntrongly  for  onr  pity,  and  witli  no  ohjoot  but 
th«)  oujoymont  of  itt<  diHconiiituri),  jh  a  lioarthtHH  ornci- 
fixioM  of  our  tondernoBH.  When  gamo  or  finh  mUHt  Im 
slain  tor  f(KHl  it  Hhould  l>u  done  with  the  leant  [win  (km- 
aihle  to  thoni,  and  thct  loitHt  pliMiHuro  |M)HHil)In  to  ift. 
All  butcht'ry  BhoiUd  boiimtantauoouH  an<l  uuonjoyabla 

Such  H|MirtH  as  bull-figlit(*,  dog-fightH  and  C(Hik- 
tightH,  aru  cruel  to  the  aninialH  aniT  degrading  to 
the  men.  Figliting  ought  not  to  giv»(  pleasure  to 
anylxnly,  with  itn  neoewHary  produution .  of  pain. 
To '  see  the  exereiHe  of  [MiHAioim  jn  animalH  which 
are  vices  in  uh,  and  to  promote,  them  for  our 
enjoyment,  _is  a  discipline  in  jmrnoriylity.  It 
hardeuB  one  into  unHy^j]>athy,  and  gives  him  a  fond- 
ness for  war  and  ([uurroling /iniong  men.  Such  per-' 
sous  unconsciously  take  Iraasts  for  their  models,  and 
follow  them  as  ideals.  Horscf-racing,  whose  priuoi{>al 
vice  is  the  betting,  of  which  we  shall  H(ie(dc  in  the  sec- 
tion on  Gambling,  is  omol  when  the  horses  are  goaded 
or  over-straiued  for  speed,  as  is  usually  done;  and  we 
should  not  delight  in  it  when  pain  is  inevitable. 

It  is  as  important  to  be  refined  in  our  amosementa 
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S8  in  our  work;  and  we  shoulil  jtot,  by 'tire  orae]tj  of 
oar  [)A8tinro,  nuutrnlize  tho  kindnoM  of  our  oooaimtioa. 
Oar  pleaHuroM  should,  of  all  .thingK,  not  1)6  cruel;  for 
whilo  wo  inn}',  through  cupidity,  Im  tem[>ted  U}  take 
oar  intflrent .  out  of  pain',  it  is  {uire  innlovolenoe  ^nt 
cnn  tnko  Anjoymeut  out  ,of  pain.  When  we  wont  to 
liavo  ploaaurn  wo  hIiduUI  ni>t  start  out  to  prmluoe  the 
opi)osit«>.  If  wo  can  hot  fool  the  (Min  of  other  croa- 
tures  and  sympathize  with  it,  we  nt  least  shouhl  not,  in 
thinking  of  it,  enjoy  it.  Sympathy'  for  brutes  is  as 
obligatory  as    kindness  to  tliem ;  ~t(ud  we  ought  not 

^  to   1)0   anything   else  than    unhappy  when 'they  are 

.    snflering. 

Wo  have  thus  far  s{X)ken  of  Kiudoess  and  the  spe> 
cial  virtues  resulting  "from  it  —  those  which  pre-sup- 
pose  a  good  heart.  We  shall  speak  next  qf  the  more 
intellectnal  virtues  of  Truth,  which  pre-sapposes  also  a 
good  mind. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

TRUTH. 


'■^v- 


.     L- 

VERACITY. 


Tmth,  in  the  widest  sense,  is  a  most  comprehen- 
aive  virtue,  as  it  is  an  adjustment,  in  mind  and 
speech,  to  whatever  is,  or  a  living,  internally  and 
externally,  according  to  nature.  Truth  is  faithfulness 
to  fact  i  for  one  may  be  faithful  to  things,  as  well  as> 
to  persffllis;  and,  to  so  love  the  world  —  its  laws  and 
"*  its  individual  objects  —  as  to  never  deny  any  part  of 
lit  but  always  recognize  and  acknowledge  it  as  it  is,  is 
s'most  important  virtue.  To  have  a  true  character  is 
to  be  reliable,  like  the  la^'S  of  nature,  so  that 
when  one  knows  the  facts  he  can  infer  what  such 
a  person  will  think  and  say.  One  who  stands  so  close 
to  nature  that  he  is  ev«r  its  reflection,  and  so  sympa- 
thizes with  it  thot  he  never  prefers  the  unreal,  either 
to  think  or  to  utter,  is  the  highest  type  of  man.  To 
have  a  fondness  for  fact,  so  as  to  want  to  see  it,  and 
make  others  see  it,  is  to  possess  the  spirit  of  truth. 
To.  lie  is  to  betray  knowledge,  or  d^ny  Nature;  as 
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Jodas  betrayed  Ohrist  We  owe  eyery  one  a  tran- 
soript  of  oar  thoughts  when  we  speak;  |md  as  true  as 
Nature  is  to  us  in  giving  us  her  image,  we  should  be 
,to  man  in^iving  him  a  reflection.  We  should,  like  a 
mirror,  be  a  faithful  reporter  of  what  is  given  as,  and , 
not,  like  a  disturbed  sivfaoe,  reflect  an  uncertain  and 
varying  image. 

Societ]^  ^depends  largely  on  veracity,  since  we  most 
use  one  another's  knowledge  as  well  aci  their  produc- 
tions ;  and  to  give  false  information  is,  Uke  giving  false 
coin,  to  be  guilty  of  counterfeiting.  We  owe  every- 
body the  knowledge  he  asks  for,  and  can  not  pay  it  in 
any  currency  but  truth.  I^t  is  a  commodity  as  much 
as  cheese;  and  beoause  it  is  not  paid  Jor,  it  is  no  less 
the  subject  of  cheating.  He  who  Uee  gives  a  rotten 
egg  for  a  good  one,  and  breaks  one  of  the  laws  of 
trade.  Needing  your  information  to  conduct  my  busi- 
ness, as  much  as  I  need  your  grain,  I  am  robbed  if  yoa 
give  me  anything  else;  so  that  the  liar  is  a  kind  of 
thiet  To  take  from  one  the  facts  that  he  needs  to 
know  is  often  as  damaging  as  to  take  his  money  or  his 
food;  and  the  obligation  to  truth  should  be  felt  to  be 
as  great  as  to  honesty.  In  fact,  lying  is  a  part  of 
almost  every  dishonesty,  since  few  wrongs  travel 
alone,  and  deception  is  the  most  congenial  companion 
for  them  alL 

Without  veracity  we  could  not  live  in  society  at 
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all ;  for  we  are  as  dei)emlent  on  the  words  of  others  as 
on  thoir  help.  lu  fact,  meu  usually  help  one  another 
with  words;  and  giving  a  falsehood  for  a  truth  is  like 
glaring  a  blow  for  a  lift.  Veracity  is  the  means  of 
comtnnnicatiou  iu  all  co-p{)erntiou ;  and  it  does  not 
require  many  falsehoods  to  destroy  the  machinery  'of 
society,  just  as  it  does  not  require  many  breaks  in  the 
gearing  to  stop  a  whole  factory.  Trutli  must  be 
habihial  to  be  of  value,  and  must  Iw  known  to  be 
habitual  AVhen  there  is  not  enough  for  reliance,  men 
are  resolved  again  into  individuals,  as  if  sixjiety  were 
not  organized,  and  can  do  no  more  than  what  each  can 
do  of  himself.  Co-operation  requires  confidence.  A  linr 
is  worth  no.  more  to  society  than  an  idler,  since  ho  can 
not  be  fitted  into  bis  ])lace.  Ho  is  like  a  broken  link 
in  a  chain,  which  renders  worthless  the  whole  chain. 
When  we  are  supjwrted  on  one  another,  if  one  gives 
■way  all  supjiort  is  gone. 

Hence  truth  is  sought  iA  all  employes  and  public 
officers.  No' trait  has  more  commercial  value  than 
veracity.  When  one  is  known  to  be  unflinching '.y 
true,  80  that  in  every"  circumstance  he  can  be  relied 
on,  and  especially  in  the  greatest  temptation,  he  be- 
oomea  a  man  much  sought  after,  because  there  are., 
numberless  trusts  for  which  no  others  are  fitted,  and 
because  truthfulness  carries  nearly  all  other  virtues 
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with  it  {tot  he  is  not  apt  to  commit  offenees  who  ia 
truthful  in  speaking  of  thorn). 

Truth  must  bo  habitual,  as  we  have  said,  to  be  o£ 
au7  valae.  If  one  lies  occasionally,  he  can  not  be 
relied  on;  for  one  requiring  assurance  can  not  know 
whether  one  of  his  lies  may  not  come  just  when  truth 
is  most  needed.  One  should  habituate  himself  never 
to  lie,  but  make  truth  a  matter  of  principle.  One  who 
lies  at  all  i»  a,  liar,  ami  the  fact  that  ho  can  lie  ia  a 
fatal  defect.  The  only  men  who  are  Very  valuable  for 
their  truth  are  those  who  are  known  not  to  lie  under' 
any  circuinstauces.  If  employes,  clients,  customers, 
children,  or  readers,  believe  that  whou  one  says  ai»y- 
thing  it  is  true,  there  is  an  assurance  of  great  value, 
and  that  man  is  much  needed.  When  his  utteranoe  is 
taken  as  the  last  word,  so  that  men  are  ready  to  act 
upon  it,  business  can  proceed  confidently,  and  the 
great  waste  of  suspicion  and  timidity  is  spared.  One 
has  much  who  can  be  certain  in  his  business ;  and  cer- 
tain he  caii  be  only  when  he  has  truthful  meU'  to 
depend  on.  To  be  true,  and  to  have  a  reputation  for 
truth,  is  thus  a  large  capital  for  the  average  man. 

One  given  to  lying  may  lie  when  he  does  not  aim 
to;  for  liars  lie  aa  much  by  mistake  as  by  design. 
One  accustomed  to  lie  learns  not  to  see  the  truth,  and 
is  unreliable  even  when  he  intends  to  be  true.  To 
always  tell  the  truth  ia  a  quick  way  to  learn  the  truth. 


h'Ti.-n-- 
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For  he  who  is  always  anxioii%  to  tell  the  trnth  ii 
auxions  always  to  have  the  truth  to  tell;  so  that  truth 
and  intelligence  generally  go  together;  whereas  many 
are  liars  because  they  do  not  know  the  truth.  The 
trutli  likes  to  be  well  treatetl,  and  will  not  make 
acquaintance  with  one  who  does  not  confess  ii 

One  can  not 'lie  much  without  being  known  as  a 
'  liar.  It  is  as  hard  to  conceal  a  lie  as  a  noise ;  it  gets 
out  as  easily  as  ii  sound  gets  through  a  key -hole. 
Truth  is  all  related,  so  that  a  lie  is  self-detectivp,  like 
a  mistake  in  book-keeping.  He  wSb  would  lie  much, . 
and  preserve  a  reputation  for  truth,  will  find  his  task 
harder  than  to  tell  the  truth  uniformly,/ and  in  the  end 
less  successful. 

The  disadvnutages  of  lying  are  obvious.  One 
known  to  lie  is  not  believed,  whether  he  lies  or  speaks 
the  trutli.  His  lie  becomes  worthless,  and  ho  can  not 
use  the  truth  to  advantage.  He  has  simply  lost  his 
power  in  society.  To  have  any  inflt^ience  he  must  go 
among  strangers,  luid  even  they  will  generally  find 
him  out  before  they  confide  in  him  enough  for  his  ad- 
vantage. A  course  of  lying  is  short-lived;  since  after 
a  quick  discovery  it  dies  from  its  own  worthless- 
ness;  so  that  the  liar  is  commonly  an  insignificant 
person.  It  requires  much  power  of  truth  to  make  an 
influential  man.  The  liar  has  not  hold  of  the  forces 
of  natare,1ike  the  true  man,  yrho  lives  according  to 
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nstore;  bat  he  presents  the  pitiable  speotaole  of  one 
who  can  not  get  his  truth  believed;  for  he  who  will- 
fully deceives  loses  in  time  the  pi^er  to  instraot 


n. 

CANDOE. 


One  may  acquire  the  habit  not  only  of  telling  th£ 
truths  but  of  looking  it  It  is  possible  to  become  sa 
permeatoil  \v^ith  the  truth  that,  like  the  measles,  it  will 
show  itself  in  the  life,  —  working  out  in  the  appear- 
ance and  manner.  It  is  important  to  let  truth  have 
this  natural  expression,  so  that  people  may  read  it  in 
us;  for  nothing  pleases  more  than  the  appearance  of 
truth,  which,  like  kindness,  furnishes  a  sort  of  beauty. 
For  many  subtle  graces  grow  out  of  a  thorough  recon- 
ciliation with  the  truth,  whose  natural  expression  is 
candor.  Men  become  thereby  easy,  unaifecte<l  and 
ttfable,  with  an  open  countenance  and  unrestrained 
voice;  because  thej^have  uothiug  which  they  want  to 
isohceal,  or  make  ap^iear  otherwise  than  it  is.  They 
elicit  confidence,  as  they  injipart  pleasure,  and  wield  an 
'  influence  as  the  very  power  of  truth's  expression. . 

Living  the  truth,  is,  therefore,  as  important  as  tell- 
ing the  truth;  foi*  men  can  act  the  truth  as  easily  as ' 
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they  can  act  a  lie,  the  tongue  not  being  the  only  mem- 
ber used  in  truth-telling  any  more  than  in  lying.  Aa 
the  eye,  the  arms  and  the  whole  body  can  lie,  and  even 
silence  can  do  so,  so  can  they  speak  the  truth,  and 
normally  do  so;  so  that  we  have  as  mony  ways  of 
instructing  as  we  hove  of  deceiving,  and  are  re- 
sponsiblA  for  the  impressions  men  get  from  iIH,  no 
matter  how  we  give  them.  Conduct  has  its  natural 
language,  as  well  as  words,  and  is  often  more  power- 
ful and  accurate  in  utterance.  When  we  assume  an 
Unusual  conduct  to  express  ourselves,  w^  not  only  are 
liable  for  the  error  in»imrted,  but  become  weak  through 
exhilMting  a  contradiction  between  our  thought  and 
manner.  We  also  disclose,  as  a  rule,  the  intended  de- 
ception through  the  awkwardness  of  an  inexperienced 
role.  Men  judge  of  truth,  as  of  other  things,  by  its 
fruits;  and  truth  acted  does  not  give  error  imparted. 
Our  life,  accordingly,  should  be  truth  displayed,  or  an 
illustrated  edition  of  truth.  As  the  offspring  of  light 
truth  should  always  appear  illuminated. 


m 
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PREJUDICE. 

We  ehonld  always  tell  the  truth  to  ovaselves.  Many 
lie  BO  habitually  that  they  do  not  observe  that  it  is  not 
another  thiit  thoy  are  Ij'ing  to,  and  tliey  jictually  expect 
themselves  to  believe  their  own  lies.  Somotimea  they 
are  the  only  i)ersous  who  will  do  so.  A  liar,  as  we 
have  said,  soon  comes  not  to  recognize  the  truth.  An 
^ncifiidid  person  forgets  how  to  use  evidence,  and 
holds  opinions  without  reason.  Dealing  unfairly  with 
others,  he  learns  unconsciously  to  deal  unfairly  with 
himself,  holding  views  which  he  knows  to  be  not  true, 
or  would  know  if  he  allowed  himself  to  think.  Many 
want  to  believe  particular  things  to  be  true,  and  by 
trying  to  make  others  believe  them,  come  to  try  to 
make  themselves  believe  them.  There  is  much  of  this 
persuading  of  one's  self  ;  and  often  one  finds  himself 
hjs  own  easiest  dupe.  He  soon  gets  to  believe  his 
own  lies,  and  then  for  tliif  first  time  tells  them  to 
others  for  truth.  For  men's  errors  of  opinion  are 
generally  of  their  own  making ;  so  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  know  the  truth,'  as  well  as  to  want  it. 

"We  should,  accordingly,  recognize  the  importance 
of  mental  honesty,  and  be  true  to  our  own  min^. 
Most  errors  result  from  our  own  desires,  rather  than 
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from  others'  deceptiona  Mistakes  will  not  tarry  long 
if  they  are  not  hospitably  received.  We  have  generally 
the  means  of  knowing  the  truth  where  the  truth  is 
important  to  us-,  so  that  error  is  more  the  result  of 
prejudice  than  of  impotence. 

As  it  is  wrong  to  tell  a  lie  to  others,  it  is  wrong  to 
believe  one  of  our  own  lies.  It  is  as  immoral  gener- 
ally to  believe  a  thing  when  we  know  it  is  false,  as  to 
tell  it  under  si/ch  circumstances.  There  would  not  be 
so  many  liars  if  there  were  not  so  many  believers  of 
lies,  the  supply,  as  in  other  things,  being  regulated  by  ' 
the  demand;  and  to  encourage  lying  by  credulity,  and 
especially  to  be  both  liar  and  dupe  of  the  same  false- 
hood, is  a  vicious  imbecility.  To  take  untruth  into  I 
our  minda  is  as  bad  as  to  send  it  out  of  our  mouths. 

It  is  obligatory,  therefore,  to  resort  to  all  means  to 
learn  the  truth  —  to  keep  open  the  eyes,  to  discrimi- 
nate in  what  we  think  we  rememl>er,  and  to  reason 
impartially.  It  is  wrong  to  believe  or  disbelieve 
against  the  evidence,  or  on  insufficient  evidence,  or 
with  more  certainty  than  the  evidence  warrants. 
Fidelity  to  truth  requires  a  candid  estimate  of  the 
probabilities  in  doubtful  matters,  and  a  recognition, 
acceptance  and  acknowledgement  of  what  seems  proven. 
To  deny  to  evidence  its  natural  force  is  faithlessness  to 
nature,  and  you  thereby  become  a  liar  to  yourself. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  morals  of  mental  conduct, 
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or  the  right  and  wrong  of  fonnb^  opinions.  '  Error,  is 
guilt  when  It  is  avoidable,  and  we  should  recognize  the 
virtue  of  having  right  opinions. 

Prejudice  is  the  enemy  of  all  this,  or  the  opposite 
vice.  One  who  will  not  let  himself  think,  lest  he  learn 
what  he  wants  not  to  be  true,  or  who  forces  himself  to 
assent  to  what  he  knows  is  false,  is  guilty  of  his  own 
errors,  and  an  essentially  false  man.  To  accept  what 
you  know  is  untrue  ia  to  tell  a  lie  to  yourself,  and  so 
to  make  yourself  a  liar  generally;  for  ofter  you  have 
accepted  it  yourself,  you  will  be  telling  it  as  true  to 
others.  For  nobo<ly  can  be  more  truthful  to  otliers 
than  he  is  to  Ijimself.  The  prejudiced  man  is  neces- 
sarily a  liar;  for,  having  made  up  his  own  information 
out  of  lies,  he  has,  of  course,  only  lies  to  tell  to  others. 
And  what  is  admittod  to  your  own  mind  as  a  known 
lie  you  are  not  likely  to  give  out  as  an  unwitting  lie; 
■but  dishonesty  will  accompany  all  you  have  to  do  with 
that  opinion.  He  wjio  lies  to  himself,  therefore,  lies 
indirectly  to  many.  ^  .     f 
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SlGOTEY.  •     • 

Hence  bigotry,  which  is  the  offspring  of  prejudice, 
is  a  degraded  and  offensive  vice.  It  is  a  zeal  founded 
on  insincerity.  For  the  bigot  does  not  propagate  his 
views  "because  he  believes  them  true,  but  because  he 
fears  they  may  be  false,  so  that  he  is  solicitous  about 
getting  fftr  them  an  acceptance  through  favor. 

His  means  ore  usually  dishonest  —  craft,  misrepre- 
sentation, and  esijccially  over- statement.  Ho  i^  unjust 
to  others  and  their  views,  and  is  mean  and  unsympa- 
thetic besides^  beijig  ouo  of  the  most  unlovely  charac- 
ters known  to  either  religion,  {wlitics,  or  society.  His 
utterances  are>  colored  by  the  requirements  of  his  sect, 
party,  or  interest.  He  is  lianl  to'reason  with,  as  truth 
^'  does  not  take  effect  on  his  unwilling  mind.  Desirous 
I. of  seeing  only  what  confirms  his  prejudice,  he  looks 
feot  for  truth  but  for  persuasives,  and,  being  timid 
|; without  caution,  disputes  without  arguing. 

The  soul  of  insincerity,  the  bigot  can  not  be  a  true 
man,  any  more  than  he  can  bo  a  loving  one.  When 
one  recognizes  no  good  but  the  interest  of  hia  own 
sect  or  party,  he  can  not '  love  much  beyond  the  same 
limits,  and  so  has  none  of  the  broader  feelings  of  the 
benevolent    man.      His    narrowness    unfits   him   for 
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nearly  all  that  is  good  in  life,  and  so  belittles  him  that 
what  good  he  does  do  is  trivial.  Bigotry  gives  neither 
reason,  feeling  nor  conduct  a  chance. 


HYPOCRISY. 

From  bigotry  it  is  only  a  step  to  hypocrisy.  As 
\)igotry  is  an  insincere  opinion,  hypocrisy  is  an  insin- 
cere expression  of  it.  Many,  having  opinions  which 
they  do  not  like,  and  can  not  disown  to  themselves, 
misrepresent  them  to  others.  Because  they  are  un- 
profitable they  do|not  want  them  to  prevail,  and  so 
live  a  ,lifo  contrary  to  them;  Hypocrisy  embraces 
many  Tciuds  of  lying,  as  well  as  some  other  vices.  It 
is  a  contradiction  between  man's  outer  and  inner  life, , 
taking  on  other  people's  opinions  for  show,  and  trying 
to  act  as  if  we  had  their  motives.  It  is  a  mean  viae, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  no  confidence  in  self,  and,  like 
bigotry,  is  afraid  to  trust  truth.  It  goes  beyond 
prejudice,  which  usually  believes  a  lie,  by  giving 
itself  up  to  be  controlled  by  a  lie;  and  it  is  all  the 
meaner  because  it  surrenders  to  what  it  not  only 
knows  is  not  true,  but  does  not  even  respect  as  false- 
hood. 
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The  hypocrite  is  easily  detected,  because,  having 
many  ways  of  lying,  he  has  many  ways  of  disclosing 
his  lies.  For  it  is  harder  to  keep  a  life  of  falsehood 
concealed  than  to  keep  a  single  falsehood  concealed. 
Lying  continually,  therefore,  and  by  his  whole  con- 
duct, he  is  always  liable  to  dipcover  his  real  opinions 
to  others;  so  that  he  who  begins  by  deceiving  all,  ends 
by  being  the  only  one  that  ia  deceived;  and  by  the 
time  he  believes  he  is  sincere  nobody  else  does.  For 
•  what  the  hypocrite  gains  in  sincerity,  others  lose  in 
confidence.  For,  though  one  may,  by  much  tamper- 
ing with  truth,  actually  believe  his  own  lies,  it  is  not 
usually  until  he  has  destroyed  all  belief  in  them  by 
others;  for  the  self-deceiver  soon  knows  not  how  to 
deceive  so  as  to  make  other  believe. 


VL- 
PERJUBY. 


Perjury  is  deemed  more  criminal  than  lying,  be- 
cause it  intends  some  wrong. .  Men  swear  only  in 
legal  proceedings;  where  pro{)erty  is  commonly  in- 
volved ;  so  that  he  who  lies  under  oath  lies  away 
another's  rights.     Falsehood  is  here  practiced  for  4 
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pitrp>so.  aiul,  llio  |)urp(M3  l>oiug  bad,  adds  injustice  to 
the  lying,  so  that  perjury  is  a  double  wrong. 

This  crime  is  committed,  too,  when  the  Kwearer'a 
attention  is  specially  called  to  the  truth  of  IiIh  Hfate- 
ment,  and  when,  by  extra  formalities,  he  engages  to 
specially  tell  tl»o  truth.  He  can  not  porjuro  himself 
thoughtlessly,  as  he  may  thoughtlessly  lie;  but  his 
jwrjury  is  with  full  kno#le*lge  both  that  the  truth  ia 
exjjected  and  that  it  is  imjHirtant.  Everything  is  done, 
too,  •  hy  concentration  on  tlie  subject,  to  refresh  the 
memory,  and,  by  examination  and  crossiipjtamination. 
to  elicit  accuracy  of  expression  ;  so  that>:  perjury  is 
always  willful,  and  has  no  excuse  in  impotence,  forget- 
fulness  or  inattention.  One  tells  the  double  Ho  of  say- 
ing he  is  about  to  toll  the  truth,  and  then  telling  the 
falsehoo<l,  thus  Ixith  lying  and  declaring  his  lie  not  a 
lie.  And,  furthermore,  he  calls  God  to  #itness  his 
truthfulness,  and  punish  him  if  it  is  not  genuine.  v^< 

Perjury  is,  accordingly,  punished  as  a  crime;  be- 
cause tlie  damage  suffered  by  the  loss  of  a  suit  is 
largely  caused  by  the  liar.  While  the  plain  liar  ia 
left  to  the  natural  laws  oj  conscience  and  society  for 
his  punishment,  the  perjurer's  offence  'takes  on  so 
much  of  dishonesty,  that  ^t  is  treated  as  something 
more  thap  lying.  ,  j: 
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BRIBERY. 

Bribery,  for  the  same  reason,  is  a  doabU  crim», 
and  puuishod  as  a  gro^s  form  of  injustice.  It  involves 
two  sins  :  first,  lying;  and,  secondly,  getting  another 
to  lie.  It  is  lying  for  a  purpose,  too,  like  perjury,  and 
ao  wrongs  one  beyond  the  mere  withholding  of  the 
trutli.  , 

The  briber  enters  into  lying  na  a  business,  and 
emt>Ioys  an  assistant;  and  his  crime  multiplies  as  it 
proceeds;  for  it  is  a  wrong  to  himself,  on  attack  on 
another's  character  (in  inducing  him  to  wrong),  and 
an  attack  on  a  third  party  (to  get  something  from  him 
by  falsehood).  It  is  making  crimes  join  hands  for 
injury,  and  confederating  men  against  meu'b  rights. 
One  who  bribes,  or  is  brib^^  is  always  known  as  vile, 
and  so,  with  his  co-conspirators  at  least,  is  committed 
to  crime,  and  tibt  likely  to  be  reclaimed. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

HONESTY. 


'•".  '  v/,-:":.      IN  GENERAL.  ■■     W^ 

Honesty,  or  justice,  is  o,  comprehensive  virtue,  em- 
bracing, like  kindness  and  truth,  all  others,  if  followed 
throughout  its  connections.  Giving  to  others  their 
dues,  while  retaining  for  self  its  rights,  is  the  sum  of 
morality;  and  one  can  not  do  a  wrong  that  does  not 
antagonize  this  principle.  The  virtue  of  honesty, 
therefore,  like  the  other  virtues,  illustrates,  in  its  com- 
prehensiveness, the  general  fact,  alreatly  explained, 
of  the  unity  of  morality,  and  its  relation  to  all  good. 

In  honesty  we  recognize  specially  the  rights  of 
others,  and  jmrticularly  their  property,  rights.  This 
virtue  consist^  in  doing  nothing  to  injure  such  rights, 
as  kindness  consists  iu  doing  nothing  to  injure  their 
personal  rights.  '  A  man's  property  is  almost  as  closely 
connected  with  his  haj)pine8s  as  is  his  body,  espe- 
cially in  a,  complicated  social  state,  where  we  must  so 
much  use  others  and  their  work.  v- 

For  our  property  represents  our  interest  in  what 
"5 
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others  produce,  ami  is  the  meous  of  using  them.  By 
it  we  get  their  hibor,  attentions,  accumulated  products, 
and  whatever  they  have  that  we  want  And  to  make 
this  transfer  well,  so  as  to  preserve  our  rights  and 
theirs,  is  what  wo  cadi  houenty,  or  justice. 

There  are  endless  opportunities,  and  temptations, 
to  get  more  than  we  are  entitled  to,  or  to  withhold 
something  that  wo  owe ;  and  most  of  the  contentions  of 
life  concern  property.  These  give  rise  to  law- 
suits, which  ore  private  wars,  and  to  the  artifices  of 
trade  and  industry.  The  aim  of  justice  is  to  make 
men's  affairs  go  smoothly  amid  their  conflicting  inter- 
ests—  to  fix  and  reuoiiuizo  the  ri<;hts  and  duties  of 
each,  so  that,  keeping  witliin  their  respeotive  limits, 
men  shall  not  como  in  conflict. 

For  this  we  should  recognize  others'  rights  as  oar 
own,  and  got  a  keen  sense  of  them,  as  in  kindness  we 
get  a  koen  sense  of  their  feelings,  whereby'their  suffer- 
ings become  ours.  Their  wrongs  should,  likewise, 
become  ours  ;  and  we  should  not  only  do  nothing 
against  their  rights,  but  do  what  we  can  to  procure 
them.  Men  are  happy  only  as  -the  riglits  of  all  are 
secured,  a  good  state  existing  when  there  is  com- 
plete justice. 

For  this  we  must  have  many  virtues,  as  the  expres- 
sion of  honesty  —  fairness,  moderation,  helpfulness, 
and  all  others,  which  have  been  mentioned  as  applica- 
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ble  to  ]>er80iiB,  extended  now  also  to  their  possesBions ; 
B^  that  we  do  not  try  to  get  what  is  joatlj  theirs,  or 
retain  more  than  is  justly  oars.  '■; 

To  this  end  we  must,  restraining  our  onpidity,  keep 
oar  wants  within  our  rights,  and  our  desires  within 
our  needs;  since,  by  getting  more  than  we  should 
have,  somebody  must  suffer  by  getting  less  than  he 
needs.  Property  should  be  held  with  reference  to  the 
whole,  since,  as  already  explained,  we  own  our  pos- 
sessions subject  to  the  rights  of  others  in  them. 
While  all  are  entitled  to  what  is  necessary",  none 
are  entitled  to  that  without  which  others  can  not 
have  enough. 

n.  '•-"■'•  '  •''''- 

THEFT.  ,  ^ . 

The  most  familiar  form  of  dishonesty  is  stealing; 
and,  while  all  kinds  of  injustice  may  be  deemed  theft, 
in  its  most  general  sense,  there  is  a  special  crime 
which  consists  in  getting  others'  propertjr  without 
compensation,  and  generally  without  their  knowledge. 

The  thief  is  an  enemy  of  society,  like  the  Wftlf,  or 
enrthqnake,  and  to  be  treated  as  such.  lA  early  times 
ho  was  deemed  unfit  to  live,  and  was  etecuteil  for  the 
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smallest  offense.  Now  he  is  simply  removed  from  the 
society  in  which  he  is  disqualified  to  live,  and  shut  up 
where  he  can  not  practice  his  vice,  and  where  he  may 
be  reformed  and  again  fitted  for  the  liberty  which  he 
has  forfeited.  t 


CHEATING.  ! 

Stealing^^wever,  is  only  one  form  of  dishonesty, 
and,  in  civilizml  countries,  the  least  common.  Prop- 
erty  is  so  secured  that  the  plain  thief  has  few  chances. 
Criminals  do  tlieir  robbing  by  getting  the  owner's  con- 
fidence, and  then  betraying  it, —  by  misrepresentation, 
false  pretenses,  defalcation,  and  other  treacherous 
methods.  Instead  of  breaking  into  a  safe  the  thief 
now  gets  the  key,  stealing  being  by  {lersuasion 
instead  of  force.  A  criminal  once  said  tliat  he  had 
thirty-six  ways  of  getting  other  people's  money,  the 
most  honest  of  which  was  sly  theft  ■;  ;  ^        \ 

Where  so  much  confidence  is  required  as  in  modern 
society,  dishonesty  is  practiced  by  corresponding  forms 
of  abuse  of  confidence  —  by  the  frauds  of  employes, 
trustees,  attorneys,  and  managers  of  corporations. 
Everybody   relies  on  many    who  may    be    possible 
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rogues  ;  and  the  ohanoes  to  take  his  property  are  as 
numerous  as  to  take  his  life.  Over-oharging,  under- 
eerviug,  and  false  weighing,  are  iiinoiig  tlie  many 
kinds  of  cheating.  Wo  can  ohent  iimn  before  their 
eyes  without  their  knowing  it,  and  nlmiost  without 
knowing  it  ourselves.  There  are  .as  many  ways  of 
cheating  as  of  being  unkind.  Orphans,  servants, 
tenants,  the  public,  all  may  be  victims,  there  being  as 
many  crimes  as  there  are  relations  to  distinguish 
them.  '         ■       .  /I.  ,      '{.'■ 

We  need  a  delicate  sense  of  justice  to  discern,  nnd 
guard  against,  the  varied  forms  of  dishonesty.  There 
is  hardly  a  transaction  in  which  there  may  not  be  a 
wrong;  and  the  perfectly  just  man,  whom  Plato  re- 
garded as  the  higuest  type  qf  humanity,  is  one  who  in 
all  these  }x)ssible  transactions  gives  to  others  their 
rights. 

For  the  thoroughly  honest  man,  as  for  the 
thoroughly  truthful  one,  there  is  a  great  demand.  In 
the  many  places  requiring  confidence  there  are  more 
occasions  for  honesty  than  there  are  people  to  fill  them. 
One  widely  known  to  be  honest  need  never  want 
employment.  The  greatest  need  of  business  is  men  to 
trust, —  to  trust  in  large  and  small  affairs,  out  of  sight 
and  in  temptation,  with  money  and  with  power,  with 
secrets  and  with  missions  —  men  who  will  do  what  is 
required,  and  do  it  faithfully,    Honesty,  like  truthful- 
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nens,  has  great  commercial  value,  thre  domaiid  being 
always  larger  than  the  supply,  and  the  better  the 
quality  the  gr«ater  the  demand  for  ii  A  thoroughly 
honest  man  doubles  the  value  of  his  employer;  for  lie 
can  be  put  where  the  employer  would  otherwise  have 
to  bo,  so  that  he  who  has  many  such  multiplies  him- 
self and  enlarges  his  business. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  honest  men  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  takes  much  time  to  develop  one,  and  much  to 
#nd  him  out     While  a  i-ogue  can  be  discovered  by 
one  act,  an   honest   man   must  bo  trietl  often.       For 
while  a  rogue  can  sometimes  be  honest,  un  honest  man 
can  never  be  a  rogue.     He  must,  accordingly,  be  tried 
in  many  places,  with  a  variety  of  trusts,  and  under 
manifold   circumstances   of    temptation,    to   be   fully 
tested,  or  fully  known  as  honest.     For,  if  in  all  these  , 
experiences  he  mojces  one  slip,  showing  dishonesty,  he 
is  thrown  aside  like  a  broken  glass,  because  he  is  known  ;  ^ 
«8   not  honest.     One   example   proves   as  well    as   a 
hundred,  that  he  can  be  dishonest,  which  disqualifies 
him  for  the  requirements  of  a  truat.     On  the  other    . 
hand  if  he  is  thoroughly  known,  even  by  one  man,  as  ti 
'  honest,  this  opinion  spreads  into  a  general  reputation. 

Any  one,  tlierefore,  thinking  to  lead  a  business  life, 
should,  first  of  all,  provide  himself  wi^h  a  character 
and  reputation  for  honesty — of,  rather,  provide  him- 
self with  the  character,  when  society  will  furnish  the 
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reputntion ;  for  honesty  can  no  more  conoeal  itHelf  than 
dishonesty,  and  even  slander  can  not  long  defeat  it 


^  IV.  ,.*, 

^'  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY^.  •     ,  -;:|^ 

Between  employer  and  employ^  there  are  Bpeoial 
demands  for  houesty*,  aa  each  is  much  in  the  other's 
power,  the  employer  having  some  of  his  business,  and 
the  employ^  all  of  his  wages,  dependent  on  the  other. 
For,  though  we  ore  all  in  this  mutual  relation  of  aid, 
which  constitutes  society,  the  employer  and  en\ploy6 
have  most  completely  given  themselves  to  each  other. 
There  is,  accordingly,  a  great  chance  here  for  oppres- 
sion on  one  side,  and  treachery  on  the  other  ;  and  one 
can,  in  the  long  run,  cause  about  as  much  damage  as 
tlie  other.  .   .  •■  >  ■ 

The  employer's  duty  is  fairness,  consideration  for 
comfort,  prompt  and  liberal  payment,  increase  of 
wages  with  advance  of  profits,  and  the  respect  due  an 
equal.      .; 

The  employe's  duty  is  faithfulness,  in  which  he 
makes  his  employer's  interest  his  own,  and  serves  it  as 
zealously  as  would  the  mtister  himself,  working  his 
full  time  and  full  strength,  and  accounting  for  every 
penny  entraated  to  him.  .    ,      ^ 
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One  should  not  injure  his  employer  by  quitting 
work  without  notice,  or  atriking  without  cauHe.  Bo- 
fore  (leumudiiig  more  com[>en8ation  he  should  coauider 
whether  he  is  worth  it,  and  when  he  can  not  got' 
enough,  he  should  peaceably  go  elsewhere.  One 
ought  not  to  injure  another  by  either  working  for  him 
OT  leaving  him,  but  deal  as  fairly  an  ho  would  be  dealt 
by. 

If  a  man  makes  himself  necessary  to  his  employer, 
he  will  he  retained  and  promoted;  ami  whon  kno^n  to 
be  thoroughly  reliable  he  bocomos  neoossary.  One  re- 
luctantly parts  with  a  faithi!ul  man,  and  the  greater 
bis  fidelity  the  higher  his  promotion  —  thel  most 
honest  men  l>eiiig  rect^uired  at  the  top. 

We  should  in  honesty,  os  in  lovo,  put  our  follow  in 
our  place,  ond  act  toward  him  as  it  wo  had  liis  desires, 
learning  as  an  employ^  to  do  what  another  wants, 
and  substituting  his  will  in  work  for  ours.  ' 

There  should -be  much  kindness  in  business.  In- 
stead of  considering  our  employer  an  antagonist,  or 
comjjetitor,  we  should  regard  him  as  a  friend,  and  1 
avoid  all  antagonism  between  lalxir  and  capital  as 
mutually  injurious.  One  can  not  enjoy  his  emploj--- 
ment  without  a  love  for  it,  and  for  his  employer's 
interest,  just  as  he  can  not  enjoy  anything  if  acting 
from  selfishness  or  antagonism.  The  lover  of  his 
work,  and  of  its  success,  does  his  work  well,  and  does 
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much  of  it ;  so  that  he  geuerally  getH  promotion  aa 
well  B8  eujoyuent ;  for  genrioes  ore  measured,  like 
everything  else,  by  euoceBA. 

W«  sliould,  tljerefore,  Hoe  that  our ,  employer  has 
BUccesH,  as  far  as  we  can  effect  it,  and  keep  ourselves 
in  harmony  witli  the  spirit  of  mutual  aid,  which  un- 
derlies society.  We  may  ourselves  soon  be  the  em- 
ployers, and  want  the  advantage  of  this  faithfulness; 
for  the  faithful  employ^  generally  becomes  an 
employer,—  a  partner,  manager  or  holder  of  some  re- 
sponsibility —  no  one's  position  in  business,  any  more 
than  in  society,  being  permanent 


)». 


A  promise  may  \te  valuable  aa  well  as  a  service,  es- 
pecially when  given  for  a  promise,  which  is  a  contract 
Men  make  uU  their  combinations  in  promises  before 
they  complete  them  in  co-operation.  We  must  rely  « 
one  another  for  the  future,  as  well  as  for  the  present, 
so  that  keeping  a  promise  should  be  deemed  as  sacred 
as  telling  the  truth. 

For  a  promise  is  an  assertion  which  we  have  the 
power  to  make  true  ;  and  when  we  say  that  anything 
shall    be  done,   we   should   feel    the    obligation   so 
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fltrongly  thnt  wo  can  say  it  is  done.  When,  by  proof 
ot  our  faithfaluoHH,  otherH  can  thus  feol  aBsured,  we 
will  bo  much  in  demand  for  eraployerH,  customers,  at- 
toruoys  and  tnr  all  places  where  reliance  is  required 

When  8  promise  is  mwfe,  therb  ia  usually  some 
reliance  placed  upon  it,  so  that  to  break  it  is  to  l>etray 
a  trust.  It  wo  do  not  jMsrtorm  our  engagement,  an- 
other suffers,  so  that  the  violation  of  a  promise  U  a 
form  of  dishonesty. 

To  change  our  opinion  is  no  justification  of  default;, 
■inoe  along  with  t^Je  promise  should  go  the  provision 
tor  its  execution.  One  has  no  right  to  promise  what 
he  oau  not  do;  and  consideration  should  precede  a 
promise  rather  thnu  follow  it.  After  making  an  en- 
gagement we  should  consider,  not  its  wisdom,  hut  its 
execution. 

Our  duties  that  lie  in  the  future  are  an  imi>ortant 
part  of  ethics,  and  should  bo  promptly  done  when  they 
are  reached  Others  should  be  able  to  trust  us  for  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present,  and  believe  that  what  we 
promise  will  bo  true,  as  well  as  that  what  we  say  is 
true.  The  bringing  of  our  promises  into  truth,  or  the  **■ 
turning  of  .engagements  into  facts,  is  a  great  part  of 
honesty.  People  got  a  property  in  }>romi8es  when  they 
are  onoe  made  ;  and  every  man  should  regard  hia 
promise  as  his  note. 

He  who  keeps  his  promise  gets  credit,  and  he  can 
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go  through  the  world  on  promineti.  He  thaa  haa  the 
aid  of  ^en  —  of  tlieir  services  itud  their  pr()|)ertj^  — 
when  he  wants  it,  ami  not  merely  when  he  ran  give  an 
equivalent  for  it;  and  it  in  liighly  iini>ortant  in  buui- 
nesB  to  have  what  we  want  at  the  right  time.  He 
whose  promiHes  are  nti  ^(mhI  an  his  luonoy  may  haVe 
out  as  many  nott^H  na  he  wantn  to  circnlato.' 

Most  litigation  ariseu  fri>ni  broken  promises,  which 
lie  also  at  the  foundation  of  bankruptcies  and  financial 
depression.  Imixiiring  confidence,  tiiey  stop  businem, 
whicli  is  intolerant  of  suspioioii.  Men's  increasing 
caution  after  disap|H)intraent  limits  ventures  and  causes 
'dula^.  Promise-keeping  is  to  business  what  truth- 
telling  is  to  stxnety,  the  ktMunng  of  contracts  fully  and 
on  time  being  the  life  of  trade. 

To  take  advantage  of  itiadequate  laws,  or  of  iuaccu- 
raoies  in  contracts,  to  escape  their  obligation,  is  as 
dishonest  as  to  oujit  any  other  duty.  The  ability  of 
others  to  enforce  your  contract  is  not  the  measure  of 
your  duty  to  jjerform  it;  and  he  who  takes  hold  of  the 
law  to  injure  his  neighbor  is  no  better  than  he  who 
takes  hold  of  a  club.  Litigation  should  l)e  resorted  to 
only  to  get  our  rights,  and  not  to  deprive  others  of 
theirs.  We  have  more  to  do  as  duty  l^ian  the  law 
requires,  and  should  strive  to  liv^^  ^&Kji|{yily  to  our 
engagements  that  the  law  need  never  be  invoked  for 
/■  08  or  against  ua*  ^ 
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■ '■'':■'  ■  VI. 

GAMBLING. 

1.  — IN  QENERAL. 

Gambling  is  a  unique  form  of  dlBhoneaty,  which 
oonHiutt)  in  getting  other  {>eo{>lu'8  money  without  giv- 
ing an  equivalent.  That  it  doeti  not  generally  sucdeeil 
does  not  diminish  the  guilt,  Hince  one  at  leimt  aims  at 
Uie  wrong.  That  he  risks  his  own  projierty  to  accom- 
plish it  docs  not  niitigiito  the  injustice,  ginoe  be 
always  boims  to  got  nioro.  Nobixly  gnmblea  ex{)ect- 
ing  a  mere  equivalent.  And  that  lio  usually  gets  less 
is  proof  of  his  folly,  and  not  of  his  generosity. 

The  gambler  commits  the  double  wrong  of  risking 
hia  own  money  imprudently,  and  trying  t<i  get  an- 
other's dishonestly.  And,  l)eing  sure  to  create  loss,  if 
long  continue*!,  be  braves  poverty  in  one  party  or  the 
other. 

Property  Hhould  go  from  one  to  another  only  as 
exchange.  To  create  arbitrary  routes  of  alienation,  bo 
that  he  shall  get  who  has  not  earned,  and  he  lose  who 
has  not  spent,  is  to  unsettle  nil  interests.  Men  become 
thereby  reckless,  and,  losing  easily,  want  to  gain 
easily ;  so  that  they  l)ecome  in  time  dissatisfieil  with 
the  slow  way  of  earning  money,  and  engage.^ in  methods 
of  cunning  to  become  rich. 
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If  this  )>«  long  onntinnod,  iiipii  will  not  hnve  their 
propwty  liy  Biiy  just  title;  and  thit^voH  will  foel  justi- 
fied in  tnkiii^  it  hj  their  niotluKl  -  -  without  riHks  — 
which  iif  Hcnrpoly  lesH  dishonost.  linmhliug  is  a  thiev- 
ing which  oonsiBts  in  getting  the  victiins'  oonHout  to 
the  theft  •.rj^a 

.i        9.  — RAFFLING.  ■; 

*•  "  -  ■    ' 

Qnmbling  is  genernlly  done,  espeoiallj  at  first,  in- 
some  form  which,  from  the  Hmrillness  of  the  risks,  or 
the  ulterior  purpose  of  nmusea]eut,^goes  by  some  other 
name.  This,  however,  leads  to  tlin  common  forms  of 
gambling,  and  la,  besides,  as  bad  in  itself.  As  long 
as  we  t*jf  to  get  others'  projwrty  by  gnnies,  or  without 
an  oquivHlei^|ik  is  gambling;  and  the  fact  that  the 
stakes  are  snip,  or  the  game  interesting,  does  not 
change  the  vicft,  There  is  simply  the  difference  be- 
tween stealing  n  cow  and  stealing  a  pig. 

To  "take  chances,"  whether  at  a  church  fair  or 
saloon  rafile,  is  to  gamble  and  develop  the  gambler's 
passion.  That  the  object  is  charity  is  no  mitigation 
of  the  evil,  since  the  hoj)es  of  the  players  are  excited 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  stakes  paid  on  the  same 
principle.  The  fabt  that  the  charitable  institution  has 
the  greater  chance  of  winning,  does  not  make  it^less 
dishonest  on  the  part  of  the  players,  or  more  fair  on 
the  iMirt  of  the  charitable  iuBtitution. 
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Churches,  above  nil,  iihoaltl  hIiiiii  lhe8«  ({nmes, 
which  iniprudeully  oxuito  iu  ohildron  Uiu  imimhiou  for 
winning,  nnd  then  withhold  the  chnnce  —  thuH  cheat- 
ing them  Hn  well  aa  tempting;  thoiu.  Entt^rpriBea 
which  aim  tu  leail  in  morality  Hliould  oxcludo  the  viccit 
from  their  nietluMU.  By  gambling  tlioy  temih  n  biul 
leaiion,  and  ttet  n  diHhuno<<t  example  to  enforce  it.  For 
to  gamble  for  religion  no  more  purifiea  the  lin  than 
to  lie  or  Htenl  for  it  And  tlioHe  who  learn  to  gamble 
for  religion  rarely  stop  tliero,  but  jmt  to  use  in  the 
gambling  dens  the  lesaons  they  learn  in  the  churches. 
Governments  aUo  aboold  avoid  aueh  methodg  of 
money -raiBing  as  Htnto  lotterips,  Hinoe  by  them  they 
lead  their  Bubjecta  in  crime,  and  prejmre,  by  the  plant- 
k'  ing  of  vice,  for  their  own  overthrow. 

'  '•'  ' ' 

8.-PARLOn'OAME8. 

Qamea  where  money  or  other  valuables  are  risked 
should  not  he  tolerated  in  homes.  Parents  should  be 
the  last  to  teach  their  children  crimes.  And  they 
should  be  the  slowest  to  believe  that  gambling  will 
stop  at  home,  any  more  than  that  raffling  will  stop  in 
the  churches.  The  taste  and  Hkill  acquired  in  the 
parlor  will  find  exerciHO  in  tlie  saloon,  and,  instead  of 
pennies,  dollars  will  lie  risked. 

To  teach  crimes  to  women  does  not  make  them 
more  res|iectable,  although  it  i^akes  the  women  less  sa 
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Fnr  gninbling  tl(i«fl  uot  change  ita  ohnraoter  with  the 
Ros  nf  the  player;  and  thoae  who  hnve  the  rof^iilatiun 
o(  WMiiety  HhoiiUl  not  plant  HohixilM  for  Hpromlin^  vice 
thn-ugh  thit  (^UHtoinH. 

To  play  for  the  love  of  it  in  dnngemiiR,  like  drink- 
ing for  the  love  of  it;  in  fact,  it  does  uot  boooino  tipo. 
cinlly  dangerous  till  n  lovo  of  it  in  develoixnl.  To  put 
up  money,  therefore,  to  "  increaHe  the  interest  of  the 
game,"  is  to  8i)e(;ially  develop  the  dnugorous  fascina- 
tion, which  at  first  is  almut  all  that  feeds  the  vice. 
To  play  for  "  favors  "  or  triflinfr  ex|>onseM  is  siwcially 
demoralizing  as  furuiHliing  most  playing  for  the 
money,  and  so  providing  a  cheap  way  of  exeroiBiug 
the  vice  and  its  {xiasionB. 

The  niomiy  won  nt  ganioH  is  as  <lniigeroiiH  as  the 
money  lost,  since  by  it  the  winner  has  a  bettor  opinion 
of  gambling,  and  is  more  desirous  of  playing  again. 
The  whole  practice  is  bod,  and  should  never  be 
indulged  for  ixistiine,  charity  or  business.  Htmesty 
should  bo  taught  in  small  tliiugs;  and  jHirents  who 
teach  their  children  that  it  is  wrong  to  steal  a  pin, 
should  uot  teach  them  that  it  is  right  to  win  a  cent. 

Money  should  bo  oarucd,  Hot  won;  acquired  by 
effort,  not  chance ;  and  received  for  on  equivalent,  and 
not  a  prize.  When  men  get  their  money  by  chance, 
they  want  to  acquire  other  things   by  chanoe;   and. 
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inHUiail/of  a  lifo  of  work,  ilireotcKl  by  rtutaon,  under 
law,  they  want  to  livo  a  life  of  lawloMi  luuk. 

\.  -  HETTINQ.  ' 

Betting  is  tho  moat  i>o|>ulnr  form  of  gninoling,  and 
tiierefore  tlie  worst  It  ih  iiqunlly  \av\  in  principle 
with  faro  or  roaletto.  The  rink  iu  Himply  tiikon  on  a 
horBO  or  oandidut«,  inntead  of  on  oartle  or  n  whool. 
The  money  iH  Htaknd  nil  tho  Hnme,  and  Ih  won  or  loMt 
by  chanco.  No  e(|tiivitl(uit  is  ^iven  for  what  is  gaiupd, 
and  the  winner  has  no  title  but  Inck. 

This  practice  is  the  morn  doplorable  iMtcause  tlio 
games  bet  on  are  generally  played  by  youth,  so  that 
school  boys  are  early  drawn  iut<j  gambling  through 
their  interest  in  the  sports.  Tho  tcMidoncy  to  bet 
hat)  almost  turned  our  games  into  a  businnss,  instoad 
of  an  amusomont;  and  lK)y8  run,  row  and  skate  for 
money,  instoad  of  fun.  Many  luivu  no  other  business 
tlian  playing  games  for  betters,  while  othera  have  no 
other  business  than  letting  on  them.  The  practroe 
promotes  idleness,  or  oini>loymont  as  worthless  as 
idleness. 

,  Qamea  should  Im  played  for  their  enjoyment  and 
healthfttlness,  and  not  for  their  income;  and  the  object 
should  be  v\  play  well,'  and  not  to  guess  wel].  It  de- 
grades even  sports  to  make  them  means'  to  ulterior 
ends.     Our  amusements,  like  our  affections,  should  be 
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exeroised  for  themselv«M^  and  not  for  profit.  Wlinn 
we  imW  everything  nwny  (mm  life,  and  barter  in  oar 
pleaaureii,  wn  r«»<hioe  <iurHelvwi  to  nimply  inoney-mnking 
nutomatonH.  llusiuHMH  Hhould  not  unduly  intorfere 
with  pleaaure,  any  more  than  ploannro  witii  bnainoaa. 
Above  all  Hhould  we  not  allow  our  jM>pular  paMlimea 
to  lie  prostituted  for  illegal  gain.  When  our  amuao- 
menta  are  captured  by  our  vinea,  it  aometiniea  Injcoinea 
neoesaary  to  abt^liah  l><>th ;  ho  that  a  ploaaure  often 
paasea  out  of  existence  bocauae  of  ita  company. 

•  8.    8PF.CULATI0N. 

Speculation  may  be  a  form  of  gambling,  since  men 
may  bet  on  wheat  or  pork,  as  wrill  an  on  cards  or 
horsea.  If  they  buy  or  sell  because  they  want  the 
articles,  or  will  place  thoin  nearer  to  those  who  do,  it 
is  legitimate  traffic,  and  the  profit  legitimate  gain ;  for 
all  merchauts  buy  with  the  exi)octation  of  selling  for 
more.  But  in  selling  tluiy  usually  transfer  the  gbods 
nearer  to  their  use.  To  buy,  however,  simidy  to  sell, 
and  repurchase  only  to  resell,  leaving  the  merchandise 
always  where  it  is,  and  having  no  other  object  than  to 
get  the  difference  between  the  price  at  one  deal  and 
another,  is  simply  to  l)et  on  what  the  next  price  will  be. 

For  the  principle  is  the  same  whether  we  bet  on 
what  the  market  will  be  or  on  what  the  cards  will  be. 
Ab  far  aa  we,  or  onr  castomera,  are  concerned,  it  la  a 
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game  of  chance ;  and  the  money  put  np  is  simply  lost 
or  wins  more.  If  it  were  laid  on  a  faro  table  the  veu- 
ture  would  be  the  Hame.  Specidntiona  on  the  Board 
of  Trade  or  Stock  Exchange  need  not  be  gambling, 
because  values  are  often  bought  for  investment  or  use ; 
but  they  may  be  gambling,  and  wheu  conducted  aa  we 
have  explained  they  are  gambling. 


.-   -  VII..  7-; 

,-..  f '  BLACK-MAIL. 

One  of  the  most  contemptible  ways  of  getting  an- 
other's money  is  black-mail,  which  is  threatening  to 
cause  trouble  unless  bought  off.  By  threatening  to 
expose  a  secret,  cause  nn  arrest  or  assist  an  opponent, 
one  often  Wrings  from  another  a  payment  witliout  any 
claim.  The  black-mailer  thus  sells  his  silence,  his 
fidelity,  or  something  else  in  which  he  has  no  legiti- 
mate property.  He  trades  on  another's  fears,  the  per- 
plexities of  his  noighlxirs  being  his  stock  in  trade. 
He  ^ets  compensation,  not  for  doing  a  service,  but  for 
refraining  from  an  injury.  Sometimes  he  sells  justice, 
as  by  engaging  not  to  inform  on  crime.  He  makes 
money,  in  short,  out  of  men's  misfortunes  by  threaten- 
ing to  make  more  misfortune  if  not  paid  for  desisting. 
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Black-mail  ia  everywhere  punished  as  crime,  and, 
in  its  plainest  formfl,  is  practiced  only  by  confessed 
oriminals.  Bat  there  are  methods  of  business  which 
approach  black-mail  ;  as  starting  a  competing  house 
with  the  object  of  being  bought  off,  or  putting  a 
livery-stable  on  a  fashionable  avenue  to  compel  the 
residents  to  buy  the  lot.  Many  feints  are  ^ade ' 
simply  to  scare  others  into  giving  something' for  de- 
sisting. Adventurers  thus  trade  on  established  busi- 
ness, and  sell  their  power  to  harm.  WMn  lawyers 
bring  suits  merely  to  harass,  whou  prio^  p«'' lowered 
to'drive  out  competitors,'  when  bids  ;irevil|ade  to  com- 
pel others  to  buy,  «nd  when,  in  any  iWay,  it  i^  sought 
to  compel  persons  to  settle  where  there  i^  ho  claim,,  it 
is  black-mail,  although  there  may  be  some  other  busi- 
ness with  it 
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Honesty  requires,  when  there  has  been  injury,  that 
there  be  reparation.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  sorry  for 
a  wrong,  or  to  desist  from  it.  The  injured  person 
should  be  indemnifie<i.  We  are  not  honest  as  long  as 
we  hold  the  fruits  of  dishonesty.     Our  wrong-doing. 
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does  not  Rtop  with  ^he  act,  but  goea  with  the  results. 
To  miike  right  is  as  iuiportunt  as  to  do  right ;  aud 
setting  aright  our  wrongs  is  a  great  part  of  honesty. 
We  can  not  cnt  off  the  past  from  our  obligations. 
The  evil  done  carries  its  claims  over  into  the  future 
against  us,  and  they  are  claims  until  wo  j)ay  them. 
Many  of  us  are  thus  under  obligations  to  the  past 
What  we  con  not  do  we  should,  indeed,  dismiss  from 
our  conscience,  as  from  our  effort ;  but  there  is,rarely  a 
wrong  that  we  can  not  right,  just  as  there  is  rarely  an 
6vil  that  we  can  not  remedy. 
■  The  only  cure  for  past  wrongs  is  present  comjiensa- 
tion  ;  aud  we  should  see  that  other  men  have  been 

&J-, treated  right,  as  well  as  that  they  are  treated  right 
We  ought  not  to  keep  the  results  of  our  past  wrongs 
eTdn  to  help  us  to  do  right  now.  Our  first  duty  is  to 
the  wronged;  when  .that  is  done  we  should  see  that  no 

t  more  wjroug  is  caused. 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

.<s:.:,;,.v-'-;*, 

■        /FAMILY  DUTIES. 
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■  ('  Oui-  duties  are  modified,  and  often  orented,  by  onr 
individual  relations.  While  we  have  duties  to  all,  we 
have  sjTocial  duties  to  some,  as  we  have  si>ecial  loves. 
The  duties  between  husband  iind  wife,  between  parent 
and  child,  between  relatives  and  friends,  and  between 
neighbors  and  conutrymen,  are  some  of  these.  They 
follow  olir  opportnnities  and  obligations  to  love  these 
classes,  and  are  part  of  one  general  circle  of  obliga- 
tions. I  shall  speak  in  this  chapter  of  family  duties, 
and  in  the  nest  of  the  wider  range  of  duties  which 
affect  the  nation  and  the  race.  ' 

The  family  is  a  small  state,  as  the  state  is  a  large 
family.  In  the  first  we  have  a  government  whose 
principles  are  more  fully  developed  in  the  latter. 

The  duties  of  the  family  are  those  growing  out  of 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  aud  child, 
brother  and  sister,  and  of  remoter  relatives.  We  have 
spoken  of  these  in  considering  the  varieties  of  love  be- 
tween these  several  classes,  and  in  discussing  forbear- 
mce,  tenderness,  mutual  preference  and  other  virtues  . 
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■  Irbioh  are  speoially  required  in  the  family  ;  —  all  of 
which  look  to  tli;i  pleasant  and  easy  iutercoarse  of  men 
in  the  most  intimate  relations.  As  we  are  most  with 
our  families,  our  duties,  and  especially  our  earliest 
ones,  are  mostly  to  its  members,  so  that  tlieir  perform-' 
auce  gives  us  our  chief  moral  training,  as  well  as 
exercise. 

Love  and  kinilness,  we  have  seen,  are  the  principal 
''■  of  these  duties,  as  they  are  the  principal  of  our  privi- 
leges, a  tender  family  feeling  being  the  best  security 
for  all  family  duties;  so  that,  when  this  actuates  us, 
all  else  will  be  don&  The  love  'of  each  usually  impels 
^^m  to  do  more  than  the  wuits  of  the  others  require ; 
so  that  a  good  father,  husband  or  child  performs  his 
duties  as  a  pleasure,  rather  than  ns  an  obligation. 

The  members  of  a  family,  however,  l)eing  much 
together;  are  liable,  in  n  long  life,  to  have  differences, 
which,  if  unguarded,  lead  to  alienation.  Quarrels  in  a 
family  should  be  us  carefully  avertetl  as  war  in  a  State. 
And  the  assailant  of  the  family,  especially  the  seducer, 
should  be  treated  as  severely  as  the  assassin  of  the 
State.  His  crime,  which  is  the  greatest  possible 
against  the  family,  is  higj^treason  against  the  em- 
bryo State.    • 


^      CHAPTER  FIFTH. 
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PUBLIC    DUTIES. 

: I— 

PBINCIPLEa 

1.  — IN  GENEKAL. 


The  State,  we  hare  seen,  is  a  large  family,  or  com- 
bination of  families,  and  the  world  entire  a  combina- 
tion of  States;  so  that  family  duties  are  enlarged 
to  public  duties.  While  these  are  less  specific,  >and' 
inspired  by  more  indefinite  feelings  than  family  duties, 
they  are  no  less  important,  since  they  affect  more  per- 
sons and  involve  greater  interests  —  war,  oppression, 
corruption,  and  other  national  and  international  mat- 
ters. We  live  a  world  life,  as  well  as  a  family  and 
individual  life;  and,  as  some  of  our  actions  extend  to 
all  men,  we  must  consider  what  is  best  for  the  whole, 
and  take  up  duties  as  statesmen,  or  ruling  members  of 
a' larger  family. 

For,  hard  as  it  is  for  the  members  of  a  family  to  get 
along  together,  who  are  but  few,  it  is  harder  for  the 
whole  of  mankind  to  do  so,  with  their  more  varied  and 
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olaahiug  interests,  and  their  greater  variety  of  ohar- 
aoters.  But  as  the  family,  by  a  close  and  tender  love, 
are  held  together,  and,  by  a  rocognititfii  of  mutual 
duties,  forbear  and  help  one  linother,  so  the  j>eople  in 
their  public  capacity,  by  a  cultivation  of  love  for  man- 
kind, and  by  es}x)using  certain  iK)litical  principles 
which  express  that  love,  can  bo  similarly  cementeiL 

'Shese  public  feelings  and  principles,  which  are 
more  intellectual  than  emotional  (as  the  .passions 
accompanying  them  are  more  iudefiiuto),  enter  into 
speculation  and  literature,  and  become  the  subject  of 
our  intellectual  life.  For  men  discuss  with  intense 
interest  such  matters  na  [K)pulnr  riglits,  education,  and 
the  future  of  the  worlil;  whereas  family  matters  are 
kept  for  private  consideration;  so  that  the  higher  life 
of  man  is  lived  on  mankind  as  a  whole  —  its  hoi)e8 
and  interests. 

Of  the  general  principles  whose  observance  is  thus 
necessary  in  order  that  men  may  live  together  in  States 
and  prosper  as  a  whole,  the  most  fundamental  are 
equality  and  liberty,  whose  espousal  as  theories  ex- 
cites the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  unite  and  impel  men 
in  tliese  great  world  movements.  These  we  shall 
briefly  consider.       .  ',      'vsjiic'^ 

,  .  2.-KQUALITY.       ' 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  equality, 
which,  in  a  general  sense,  involves  them  all,  since  it  is 
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simply  justice.  The  recognition  of  all  men  as  eqaal,  or 
as  having  the  same  rights,  is  the  foundation  of  justice 
in  the  State  ;  and  all  the  political  yirtues  grow  out* 

Men  are  not,  indeed,  by  nature  equal.  Some  are 
stronger  and  healthier  than  others  ;  some  are  more 
intellectual ;  some  are  born  to  more  wealth ;  some  have 
received  a  better  education.  Yet  these  differences  are 
not  proper  subjects  for  political  discrimination.     The 

'  weak,  the  sick  and  the  poor  have  the  same  interest  as 
the  fortunate  in  voting,  holding  office,  and  using  the 
isails.  The  government  should,  accordiiigly,  ignore 
men's  Qcttnral  inequalities  in  making  laws — ^  should 
confer  no  titles,  recognize  no  rank,  and  notice  no 
religioUB  differences.  All  should  be  allowed  simply 
an  equal  chance,  and  be  scrupulously  protected  in  it. 
And,  to  conform  to  this  attitude  of  the  government, 
we  should,  as  individuals,  reciiguizo  and  practice 
equality,  never  taking  our  pride  out  of  others'  inferior- 
ity, pr  OUT  humility  out  of  their  suiieriority.  Instead 
of  a  chaUging  behavior  toward  the  jK)or,  the  rich  and 
the  official,  we  should  show  the  same  ]>oliteness  and 
kindness  to  all,  caring  more  to  preserve  this  equality 
than  to  learn  the  etiquette  of  the  "  classes."    It  should 

.  be  part  of  our  own  self-respect  to  treat  all  as  simply 
men,  and  recognize  none  as  either  better  or  worse  than 
p«»rBelveB. 
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Avoiding  syopphancy  and  subserviency,  therefore, 
and  expecting  them  of  none,  we  should  do  to  others 
simply  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  ns,  and  demand 
only  what  we  yield.'  Bowing  to  none  as  superiors,  we 
should  allow  none  as  inferiors  to  bow  to  us.  A  bow  of 
politeness,  as  to  on  eq-ual,  or  of  friendship,  is  from  a 
different  principle,  as  also  an  act  of  deference  or  ser- 
vice to  the  suffering,  which  is  only  kindness.  While  we 
should  help  abundantly,  it  should  be  as  dealing  with 
our  kind,  and  not  with  inferiors  ;  and  we  should 
neither  giv&lior  expect  as  if  any  difference  existed  be- 
tween U8.  .  f 

If  the  spirit  of  equality  is  not  maintained  there  is 
no  sense  of  justice  left;  ondawrong  submitted  to  pre- 
pares for  a  wrong  to  be  done.  He  who  does  not  know 
his  own  rights  will  not  recognize  his  duties.  One 
who  has  the  igi^miny  to  be  a  slave  has  the  injustice 
to  be  a  inoater,  submission  always  leading  to  tyranny. 
Our  own  rights  and  Uiose  of  otiiers  go  together,  the 
recognition  of  one  not  being  possible  without  -that  of 
the  other,  or  the  assertion  of  one  without  that  of  its 
correlative  ;  so  that  our  own  self-respect  is  necessary 
for  our  proper  treatment  of  our  fellows. 

,      ■•  8.  — LIBERTY. 

(1.)    /n  Otneral. 
A  great  problem  in  politics  is  how,  in  the  close  de- 
pendencies   required    for   society,    we    can  preserve 
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liberty.  Since  we  must  so  largelj  act  with  reference 
to  others,  how  con  we  so  manage  as  to  net  as  we 
please?  If  all  were  just,  and  intelligently  respected 
each  others'  equality,  there  wonUl  be  little  desire  to 
;  act  otherwise  than  according  to  the  generdl  good ;  so 
that  restraint  would  have  to  ho  imjixised  on  none.  But 
as  this  is  not  the  cose,  we  must  all  submit  to  many 
concessions  as  the  price  of  our  association  with  all 
kinds  of  people. 

As  far  as  we  only  are  concerned  —  in  our  opinions 
and  private  conduct  — '■  we  should  be  left  entirely  free, 
and  also  in  as  far  as  onr  freedom  will  coni[)ort  with  the 
same  freedom  in  all  others.  When  our  individual 
rights,  however,  conflict  with  those  of  our  neighbors, 
bpth  we  and  they  must  submit  to  mutual  limitations. 
Of  these  limitations,  however,  eijuality  should  l)e  the 
principle.  While  as  much  freedom  for  each  should  be 
demanded  as  nil  may  have,  all  should  willingly  sur- 
render the  rest  for  the  benefit  of  one  another,  no}x)dy 
asking  others  to  submit  to  what  he  himself  is  not 
willing  to  submit  to. 

But  beyond  this  wo  should  not  compel  others  to 
yield  anything  even  for  the  public  good.  The  liest 
society  requires  no  restraint  on  the  good  man.  The 
necessary  burdens  of  government  are  small,  so  that  the 
proper  intercourse  of  men  requires  no  concessions  that 
may  not  be  made  with  pleasiure,  as  the  spontaneous 
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uupulse  of  the  I0b  felt  toward  maukiud  Only  the 
■vicious  need  feel  restraint  under  a  gooti  government, 
or  those  who  want  to  do  what  would  be  injurious  to 
somebody,  for  whom,  of  course,  there  can  be  no 
liberty.  When  others,  therefore,  feel  restraint,  there 
is  some  encroacliment  by  the  government  on  the 
liberties  of  the  peoplo.?-:        '  /riris; 

As  nearly  all  oppression,  however,  comes  from  lim- 
itations claimetl  to  l)e  for  the  general  good,  and  urged 
by  some  class  in  its  own  interest,  we  should  avoid  not 
only  special  legislation,  but  more  legislation  than  is 
necessary.  The  least  government  is  the  best  govern- 
ment, and  the  less  iK^ojije  feel  they  are  governed  the 
better  they  are  governed.' 

Laws  can  not  much  help  men,  and  should  aim  only 
to  let  them  havo'e<pial  chiuicos  to  help  themselves. 
The  province  of  government  is  proi>erly  limited  to  se- 
curing us  our  riglits  in  the  necessary  contact  of  men 
with  men,  and  does  not  extend  to  giving  na  help. 
While  the  government  protects  us  wlien  plowing,  it 
does  not  plow  for  us;  and  while  it  awards  us  our 
money  (when  claimed  by  others),  it  does  not  make 
our  money  for  us.  We  should  expect  nothing  of  the 
authorities  but  to  let  us  alone,  and  compel  others  to 
do  so. 

A  free  people  quickly  develops  into  a  great  people, 
since  its  powers  are  unrestrained.     It  becomes  intelli- 
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gent,  since  no  reproseion  is  put  upon  the  mind.  It  is 
more  apt  to  be  virtiious,  since  morality  is  mode  a  pri- 
vate charge.  A  greater  variety  of  inventions,  indus- 
tries and  institutions  is  stimulated,  since  each  has  a 
chance  to  work  out  his  ideas.  And  so,  in  general, 
liberty  tends  to  uplift  the  State,  as  also  the  individual, 
and  to  promote  aggrandizement  and  security. 

For,  against  a  free  State  there  is  little  liabililiy  to 
revolt;  because  men,  having  their  rights,  have  nothing 
for  which  to  antagonize  the  government.  The  unrea- 
sonable who  are  discontented  must  be  few,  since  reason 
is  BO  much  alike  in  all  tliat  a  good  State  is  generally 
apjwoved  by  its  suljjocts  ;  so  that  exceptional  iusub- 
ordiSiation  may  be  easily  checked.  In  short,  liberty  is 
Best  for  the  State  as  for  the  people,  and  for  the  rulers 
as  for  the  ruled,  who,  not  being  distinct  classes,  should 
exchange  places  often  in  order  to  appreciate  all  their 
duties. 

(8)  —  Tolerance. 

Wo  should  learn,  as  part  of  liberty,  tolerance  for 
thoH;!  who  differ  from  us.  Wo  require  it  of  others, 
since  we  differ  from  all ;  and  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
mutual  concessions  necessary  for  society.  The  more 
intelligent  men  are  the  more  they  differ,  since  they 
develop  greater  individuality;  so  that  the  better  the 
people  the  greater  the  amount  of  tolerance  uecesBary. 
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The  problem  of  the  State  is,  how  differing  meu  may 
get  along  together,  and  not  how  agreeing  ones  may 
do  BO.  ■      . 

We  should  learn  to  see  differences  and  not  be 
offended.  Men  who  have  thought  much,  and  so  been 
over  the  dark  paths  where  others  must  tread,  are  gen- 
erally tolerant,  because  they  know  the  difficulty  of 
forming  right  opinions,  and  esiiecially  of  many  [>eople 
forming  the  same  opinions. 

We  should  even  learn  to  see  others  working  against 
US  without  being  offendeiL  If  Oiey  do  not  agree  with 
UB,  we  can  not  expect  them  to  co-operate  with  us. 
Hence  to  tolerate  antagonism  becomes  a  virtue  — 
political  patience.  We  should  learn  to  do  all  we  can 
to  promote  our  ends,  without  preventing  others  from  ':-M 
doing  likewise,  which  is  simply  equality.  '"-' 

Practicing  tolerance  as  individuals,  we  shquld  not 
encourage  intolerance  in  our  party ;  but,  instead  of 
trying  to  force  men  into  agreement,  should  learn  to  "^i 
live  harmoniously  with  them  as  different.  We  should* 
as  jealously  defend  freedom  in  others  as  in  ourselves, 
and  see  that  they  are  not  Unjustly  dealt  with  in  oW 
interest,  any  more  than  otainst  ii  Tlie  liberty  of  our 
opponent  may  be  as  impor&ut  to  us  as  is  our  o^n  lib- 
erty; and  we  should  alwoys  concede  to  all  what  we 
ask  for  ourselves,  and  even  insie*;  that  they  have  it 
when  our  (Mrtisans  would  withhold  it     We  may  soon, 
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want  the  precedent  of  tliia  justice  to  secure  our  own 
rights. 

Let  each  one,  then,  think  as  ho  pleases,  speak  as  he 
pleases,  and  act  as  he  pleases;  and  encourage  him  in 
80  doing,  since  it  is  only  an  encouragement  to  honesty ; 
and  you  may  want  him  to  Iks  honest  in  your  interest 
before  you  are  through  with  him.   ' 

To  grudge  one  his  rights  is  as  mean  as  to  grudge 
him  his  money  or  his  happiness ;  so  that  intolerance  is 
a  vice  akin  to  envy.  One  who  values  his  own  jwace  of 
mind  must  learn  to  not  be  disturbed  by  the  differences 
of  his  antagonist  Displeasure  at  another's  opinion  is 
like  displeasure  at  his  wealth.  If  you  can  l)e  pleased 
only  with  your  own,  you  are  necessarily  unhappy.. 

Charity,  like  sympothy,  should  go  to  whotever  be- 
longs to  another;  and  an  honest  opinion,  like  on 
honest  dollar,  should  elicit  respect.  We  should 
demand  no  more  for  our  views  than  for  our  property 
rights,  but  remember  that  the  like  rights  of  others  are 
part  of  the  same  system  which  makes  ours  possible. 

„.,.■',;  (8)  —  I'brieeulion.  .         >, 

Persecution  is   the  child  of  intolerance,  and   its 
natural  expression.  -    It  is  intolerance  put  in  action,  or 
given  effect     There  is  little  of  the  old-time  persecu- 
tion now  for  religious  or  political  differences;  but  men 
-  may  say  and  print  about  what  they  please.     We  have, 
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accordingly,  every  variety  of   poUtio4l  and  religious, 
agitation,  bo  that  one  must  learn  t^&tHtt^atdng  compla- 


(Jently  with  great  differences.  '> 

The  best  cure  for  what  is  bad  is  to  let  it  alone,  to 
die  from  its'  lack  of  sonsa  Persecution  makes  mar- 
tyrs ;  and  martyrs,  whether  for  a  good  or  bad  cause, 
become  the  seed  of  the  movement  for  which  they  die. 
All  suffering  attracts  sympathy  ;  and  [jcrsecution 
should  l>o  the  last  yeapon  taken  up  by  the  govern- 
ment. •  When  wo  allow  the  greatest  liberty  to  all 
causes,  the  most  just  has  the  best  chance  to  prevail. 
Persecution  commonly  proceeds  from  those  who  are 
not  very  confident  that  they  are  right,  and  so  is  gen- 
erally the  weapon  of  wrong.  '         H  ' 

(4)  — «ri'*e».  ,       ■ 

But  while  there  is  no  religious  or'  political  persecu- 
tion, there  is  occasional  industrial  persecution.  The 
government  having  ceased  ta  persecute,  the  people,  in 
their  business  capacity,  sometimes  seize  this  weapon 
against  their  competitors.  The  mob,  or  union  of 
workmen  (or  of  other  classes) j  may  tlius  become 
oppressors  ;  for  tyranny  is  not  the  vice  of  the  great 
alone. 

While  it  is  a  part  of  men's  freedom  to  be  privileged 
to  strike,  an4  only  a, question  of  conscience  whether 
thsyuitave  sufficient  cause  to  incur  the  waste  of  idle- 
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nees,  it  is  a  orime  against  freedom  to  oompel  othera 
to  do  BO.  As  loug  as  strikers  keep  to  argument, 
and  abstain  from  violence,  they  are  within  their 
rights ;  for  it  is  the  privilege  of  workmen,  as  of  others, 
to  act  in  concert.  But  it  is  implied  in  thpir  rights  that 
they  allow  others  the  same  privilege.  To^compel  men 
to  quit  work  who  are  desirous  of  working,  or  to  forci- 
bly hinder  them  Unless  working  on  the  terms  dictated 
by  their  associates,  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  liberty,  and 
to  commit  other  crimes  Iwsides. 

No  man's  liberty  includes  the  right  to  destroy 
another's  lil)erty.  In  being  free  to  do  as  you  please, 
you  are  not  f*ee  to  comiiel  otliers  to  do  as  yon  please. 
While  the  workiiigraan  may  follow  liis  inclination,  he 
should  let  the  capitnlist  do  so,  and  also  his  fellow- 
workman.     To  act  differently  is  to  invoke  tyranny. 

We  must  learn,  if  we  are  to  get  along  well  together, 
to  respect  others'  rights'  as  much  when  they  antag- 
onize, as  when  they  co-operate  with,  us ;  and  all  inter- 
ference, whether  by  fellow-workmen  or  by  othlSrs,  witli 
one's  personnl  liberty,  should  be  treated  as  criminal,  if 
we  are  to  have  any  society  at  all. 

(5)  —  Aiuirchi»m.  ;;;'\ 

All  agitation  should  bo  within  the  laws.  In  a  free 
government  there  is  always  a  remedy  for  wrongs.  The 
laws  provide  for  their  own  corre<!tion  by  periodioally 
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taking  the  will  of  the  people  and  embodying  it  as  the 
governmeni  If  it  ia  not  what  any  ijereonB  want,  they 
have  the  privilege  of  arguing  till  they  change  it,  or 
learn  that  it  can  not  be  changed.  Ah  the  government 
always  expresees  what  the  majority  think  best,  its 
action  should  be  final.  For  one  to  resist,  or  for  a 
minority  to  resist,  is  to  declare  that  the  people  may 
not  do  as  they  please,  and  so  to  asMil  their  liberty  j^^ 
for  there  is  no  other  form  of  exercising  liberty  than 
the  rule  of  the  majority.  To  attempt  changes  of  opin- 
ion by  forc(t  is  for  tlio  few  to  try  to  conquer  the  many, 
which  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  unjust. 

To  destroy  all  government  would  be  to  re<luce  men 
to  savages,  where  each,  lilce  a  wild  l)east,  would  live 
for  himself.  To  reduce  things  to  chaos,  with  the  view 
of  rebuihliug  society  entirely  new,  would  be  the 
extreme  of  unreason,  since  society  is  the  result  of  gen- 
erations of  growth  and  attainments  in  the  arts  and 
virtues. 

Such  new  society,  made  to  order  out  of  nothing, 
might,  indeed,  be  easily  attempted,  as  an  ex{)erimoijt, 
in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  or  other  savage  countries, 
where  there  are  now  no  laws,  and  bo  the  necessary 
aniBirchy  to  begin  with,  and  where  there  is  also  plenty 
of  land  which  might  be  held  in  common  without  first 
taking  it  from  individual  possessors;  but  hone  have 
sincerity  enough  in  the  theory  to  attempt  its  practice. 
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{tet—BotiaUm. 

The  organization  of  men  in  sooialistio  oommnnities, 
in  Arhioh  all  property  Rhall  be  held  in  common,  is  like- 
wise irrational  aa  a  theory  and  impractical  as  a  policy. 
Wherever  it  hat;  been  attempted  it  has  quickly  failed ; 
and  the  attempts  have  been  so  many  and  varied  as  to 
have  abont  exhausted  the  possibilities.  Men's 
opinions,  tastes  and  preferences  are  too  diverse  for 
such  close  dependence;  and  it  is  not  desirable  (even 
if  it  were  practicable)  to  so  destroy  their  individuality 
as  to  make  them  sufiSciently  alike.  If  two  families 
can  hardly  get  along  in  the  same  house,  many  milliona 
must  quarrel  when  in  similarly  close  connections. 

Communism  is  the  extinction  of  liberty.  To  have 
the  officers  of  a  community  determine  when  we  shall 
work,  and  at  what,  when  we  may  take  a  journey,  and 
how  we  shall  be  educated,  together  with  the  countless 
other  details  that  would  have  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
managers,  would  be  tolerable  to  no  free  man.  Our 
liberty  to  go  and  do  as  we  please,  to  spend  our  earn, 
ings  or  hoard  'them,  and  to  exercise  the  other  rights 
which  we  have  in  our  present  system,  are  among  the 
greatest  privileges  we  have,  and  will  never  be  will- 
ingly surrendered.  Those  who  contemplate  socialistic 
schemes  should  take  into  account  these  obstacles 
arising  from  the  love  of  liberty  itself. 


>'.'4;^ 
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» 

Whether  more  or  fewer  intereBts  may  be  taken  in 
charge  by  the  government,  as  telegraphs,  railroads, 
insoranoe,  or  lands,  is  a  question  simply  of  the  extent 
of  the  powers  of  government.  At  present  the  govern- 
ment uijerates  the  post-officcfl  and  some  other  general 
interests ;  and  a  few  more  would  make  little  difference 
in  principle^'    ■•-.    ;       .  ^j'  *'     .j^V  'i 

In  general,  however,  private  individonls  dondact 
business  better  than  the  government  A  store  house 
invariably  costs  less  than  a  court  hquse.  No  class  is 
-  BO  proverbially  corrupt,  oxtravogon't  or  inefficient  as 
public  employees.  Not  having  the  personal  interest, 
they  can  not  feel  the  responsibility  olf  private  individ- 
uals; so  that  we  do  not  want  more  of  them  than  we 
must  have.  The  least  government,  as  we  have  said,  is 
the  best  government;  and  the  more  government  we 
have  the  less  liberty  remains.  A  forced  equality,  at 
the  expense  of  liberty,  would  yield  no  advantage  what- 
ever but  only  exhaust  the'Jieople  in  perpetual  broils. 


^^V*■.  '^^''^-k^':    :         T':'- 
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^  ^  PATRIOTISM.  ' 

Love  of  country  is  not  a  narrowing  of  general  love, 
but  nn  application  of  it.  The  lovo  of  all  does  not  con- 
flict with  tho  lovo  of  ft  j>art;  but  lo>(f  for  wboover  we 
think  al)out,  or  come  in  contact  with,  l)eing  the  state 
of  the  loving  soul,  our  country  and  countrymen,  who 
necessarily  engage  much  of  our  attention,  come  in  for 
much  of  our  Ipve.  And  while  we  have  duties  to  all, 
corresponding  to  our  universal  love,  we  have  special 
duties  to  those  with  whom  we  have  special  relations. 
As  we  have,  therefore,  duties  to  parents  and  friends, 
corresponding  to  our  love  for  them,  we  have  duties  to 
a  State  and  its  citizens.  '  u. 

All  men  belonging  to  a  nation  are  engaged  in  a 
oommou  enterprise.  They  derive  many  of  their  privi- 
leges land  possessions  from  this  enterprise  — their  land 
and  its  titles,  their  protection,  use  of  streets,  etc ;  and 
they  have  their  hopes  for  posterity  and  for  the  world's 
progress  In  ii  This  interest  is  a  species  of  wealth, 
whence  the  State  is  called  "  the  commonwealth,"  or 
interest  which  all  have  in  common;  and  having  this 
interest,  and  deriving  such  benefits  from  the  State, 
men  have  corresponding  duties  —  to  defend  and 
promote  ii 
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Hence  we  should  not  only  lore  our  country,  but  act 
out  that  lore  in  all  needed  work  and  aacrifioo.  In  a 
conflict  with  others  we  should  espouse  its  cause  as  a 
special  obligation.  For  it  is  not  then  a  question 
merely  of  which  side  is  right,  or  of  discretion  for  us 
as  disinterested  parties,  but  of  fidelity  to  special 
'trusts.  Aa  we  are  united  with  cair  fellow-citizens  in  a 
sort  of  partnui'ship,  we  are  IkiuuiI  to  stand  by  them 
and  work  with  them,  like  partners  in  business  or  mem- 
bers of  a  family ;  for  the  people  of  a  State  are  nearly 
related,  as  well  as  associated  (lieing  generally  of  the 
same  race,  and  having  strong  resemblance^. 
•  To  refuse,  therefore,  to  participate  in  the  defense 
of  this  common  cause,  or  to  share  its  biirdens,  is  to 
break  the  contract,  express  or  implied,  |nto  which 
every  one  has  entered  as  a  citizen.  For  tliese  duties 
go  with  the  very  existence  of  a  nation;  and  one  who 
does  not  perform  them  makes  no  return  for  what  he 
gets  from  the  State,  but  is  a  sponger  on  the  rest.  Like 
an  indolent  or  treacherous  memlier  of  the  family,  he 
forfeits  his  rights  in  the  society  which  depends  on  the 
performance  of  such  duties. 
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SPECIAL  DDTIEa 

"  1.— TA^XES. 

Of  our  Bpdoial  duties,  in  bearing  the  burdens  of  the 
State,  the  moat  common  ia  tax-paying.  This  we  need 
not  generally  enforce  from  moral  conaideratious,  as  it 
is  enforced  by  the  State  itself.  But,  by  giving  attention 
to  the  government's  wants,  so  as  to  see  tliat  tlie  taxes 
are  properly  levied  and  expended,  we  can  often  pay 
them  more  cheerfully.  If  men  performed  their  other 
public  duties,  they  would  not  have  to  complain*  so 
much  of  their  taxes. 

As  it  is  expensive  to  conduct  a  government,  it  ia 
dishonest  to  evade  the  cost,  whether  by  false  assess- 
ments, snuggling,  or  otherwise;  and  the  fact  that  the 
State  undertakes  to  enforce  our  duty  does  not  absolve 
UB  from  its  jwrformance. 

Taxes  are  duties  whjch  we  owe  to  our  fellow-citi- 
zens as  well  as  to  the  government;  and  our  exemption 
puts,  by  so  mucli,  a  greater  burden  on  them.  For 
what  we  do  not  pay  otliers  must ;  and  in  having  our 
taxes  paid  by  them  wo  are  the  recipients  of  charity,  if, 
indeetl,  we  are  not  thieves.  Cheating  tlie  government 
is  simply  cheating  all  the  people  instead  of  one;  so 
that  by  evading  a  tax  we  rob  many  at  onoe. 
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It  is  important  tu  loam  to  do  our  duty  when  it  is 
minutely  divided,  and  many  are  cllprgod  with  the  samo 
obligation.  When  each  has  but  little  to  do,  the  whole 
ia  apt  to  e8oa[)0  through  the  uieHhea  of  the  public  cou- 
Bcieuoe.  Duty  must  be  oxocutod  frequently  in  concert 
aa  well  as  music,  and  on  its  proper  performance 
depends  as  great  a  matter  us  the  harmony  of  the  State. 
And  when  each  neglects  his  part,  the  whole  is  not 
done  by  all.  ' 

The  fact  that  we  may  not  think  a  tax  just  (and 
persons  ore  apt  to  think  thoir  taxes  unjust),  is  no 
excuse  for  its  evasion.  It  must  be  (uvid  by  somebody, 
and  the  wrong  of  evasion  is  done  to  such  jierson.  It 
is  our  duty  to  obey  the  laws  while  we  have  them,  and 
to  pay  assessments  while  we  get  the  benefits;  and, 
if  we  do  not  like  the  laws,  we  should  remedy  them  by 
new  legislation,  and  not  by  violation. 

2.-JUHY  DUTY. 

One  of  our  duties  is  to  serve  as  jurymen  in  settling 
disputes  between  citizens.  It  is  a  part  of  our  general 
duty  to  act  in  any  capacity  to  which  we  may  be  chosen 
in  the  public  behalf;  but  as  nearly  all  other  offices  are 
gladly  filled,  on  account  of  their  emoluments,  this 
remains  unique  in  its  inadequacy  of  compensation  and 
interruption  to  private  business.  There  is  the  more 
reason,  therefore,  to  fill  it  as  a  duty,  since  it  can  not 

V 
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be  done  as  an  honor,  or  tor  the  profit;  aa  we  mnet 
rIho  fill  the  role  of  witnosa,  and  a  few  other  minor 
]x>»itions.  ^ 

Thin  ia  n  Biiorifice  of  time  and  convenience  thkji  nil 
must  mako  for  one  nnotlier,  Miu^rwo  Imld  all  our 
rightn  Rubjoot  t4>  culls  u|Mm  u«  for  HorN'ico.  The  courts, 
with  their  jurica  and  wituoHsoH,  nro  thn  iiiHtrnuinntM 
for  Bocuring  our  righta;  nud,  however  unplourtunt  it 
moy  Ik)  to  pronounce  judgment  agaiuHt  our  fellows, 
COndonining  them  to  lows  of  pro|)orty,  liluirty,  and  oveii 
life,  it  iH  ft  duty  which  the  very  existence  of  society 
imi>oHes,  and  whicli  the  security  of  all  ren<lors  impera- 
tive on  each.  Whether  we  have  justice  well  adminis- 
tered de])en(is  not  f>idy  on  tlio  integrity  i)t  the  officials, 
but  on  the /faithfulness  of  the  citizens  ns  jurors,  wit- 
nesses nud  upholders  of  the  court  For.it  is  the  whole 
people  who  try  causes ;  ond  private  individuals,  resum- 
ing their  original  nuthority,  must  occasionally  take 
part  in  jargon  as  well  as  by  representatives. 

(3)  — MILITARY  DUTY. 

''.'••..iS2? 

In  time  of  war  we  owe  our  life  to  the  country. 
When  the  vast-' interests  of  society  are  imperilled  by 
violence,  which  can  be  met  only  by  violence,  we  mu^t 
defend  them  at  every  private  risk.  This  we  owe  to 
other*;  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  since  the  intereats  of  all 
are  jeopardized  together;  so  that,  as  no  other  defense 
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thau  oommon  warfare  is  poBsible,  the  duties  of  all  are 
boand  together  in  it,  as  their  interests  are.  If  our 
own  welfare  only  were  invcilved,  we  might,  indeed,  uae 
our  discretion  aa  to  whether  we  should  surrender  it 
rather  than  fight ;  but  we  can  not  so  decide  our  neigh- 
bors' fate;  and  the  call  to  arms  is  a  call  to  our  dntjr 
to  them,  and  not  something  that  we  can  settle  for 
onrselv'os. 

It  is  not  a  question  for  the  individual,  tlieiefore, 
whother  a  war  in  just,  since  any  coward  would  likely 
decide  thot  in  the  negative  when  called  upon  to  fight, 
but  for  all  the  people,  who  must  settle  this  question 
~  together,  just  as  they  must  fight  together,  and  just  as 
they  are  interested  together;  and,  as  the  only  expres- 
sion by  the  people  oh  a  whole  is  tiir«ugh  their  officials, 
we  must  follow  their  decision  in  war.  Our  time  to 
decide  is  at  the  polls,  and  in  the  creation  of  public 
sentiment;  but  when  the  decision  of  all  is  rendered, 
whether  by  the  ballot  or  by  the  officers  chosen  thereby, 
we  have  only  to  aequiesce,  since  in  a  nation  we  cannot 
pursue  individual  }><>licies. 

War  being  the  greatest  public  evil,  wo  should  do 
everything  for  ()oaco.  Reinomliering  the  inevitable 
differences  of  opinion,  and  our  own  liability  to  err,  we 
ought  to  yield  much  and  delay  long  before  fighting. 
The  responsibility  for  peace  is  one  of  tlio  greatest  in 
life,  and  he  who  is  faithless  therein  is  chargeable  with 
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the  lirea  of  tho  gUin.  Avoidablo  war  is  a  crime  in 
which  inaiiy  are  tho  criiniuala.  WitrB  iindortaken  for 
opprestiiou  or  gain  nild  to  the  crime  of  tyrniiny  or  rob- 
bery, that  of  mnnlnr,  and  ninltiply  the  orimen  by  tho 
numlxir  of  loesoti  and  doutlm.  In  an  unjust  war  a 
whole  people  Iwoome  criminals. 

But  while  we  should  do  everything  honorable  for 
peace,  wo  Hlionld,  when  war  iMJcomes  inevitable,  do 
everything  for  victory,  fighting  as  hard  as  we  before 
reasoned,  and  esteemiug  our  military  duties  tho  great 
moral  code  of  the  hour.  For  it  is  then  a  question,  not 
of  what  wo  owe  our  enemies,  but  of  what  we  owe  onr 
fellow-countrymen. 

,       ,  (4) -PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

'»■■:  ■         " 

One  of  our  duties  to  the  State  is  to  educate;  and 

this  education  should  be  not  only  of  ourselves,  but  of 
oth^s.  Intelligence  is  necessary  for  a  free  govern- 
ment, 80  that  ignorance  remains  a  national  menace. 
Men  must  know  their  rights  so  as  to  maintain  them, 
and  to  nol  demand  more  than  their  rights.  The 
ignorant  are  liable,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  oppressed 
by  tyrants,  and  on  the  other  to  be  led  into  extrava- 
gances by  demagogues.  For  self-rule  there  must  be 
Belf -culture ;  and  there  ghoald  be  intelligence  enough 
in  the  masses  to  lead  themselves  and  not  be  led. 

Ignorance  is  the  princiiml  cause  of  crime,  as  well 
1 
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aa  of  misrule. .  The  untrainetl  [MJraou  ih  not  likely  to 
have  his  morals  <lovelo{>e<l,  any  more  than  his  intelli- 
gence. With  a  goml  education  one  can  do  not  only  his 
private  but  his  [lublic  work  Iwttor,  anil  so  Iw  in  a  con- 
dition to  Vm)  riiiod  us  wi'll  as  to  rule. 

While  men  should  be  allowed  to  oduoato  thonisolves 
and  their  families  as  they  deem  bost,  so  that  jirivate 
Bohools  should  bo  encouraged,  the  State  sliould  see 
that  all  the  jxiople  have  a  i-hanco  to  be  educated,  and, 
it  need  bo,  should  corajiel  thorn  to  bo  educate<l.  Public 
schools  must  Iw  ost<d)lishnd  io  give  the  chance  to  all, 
and  esjwcially  to  tliose  who  can  not,  from  ^MlVorty, 
distance,  or  othei-  obstacle,  ^Mitrouize  the  private 
schools.  '    , '    -+ 

These  public  schools  should  bo  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  all  the  [)poplo,  and,  to  this  end,  should  be 
unpartisan  and  unsoctarian.  Where  so  much  ditfer- 
ence  of  opinion  exists,  subjects  of  irritation  should  be 
avoided,  which  is  easily  done,  since  there  are  abundant 
subjects  on  wliicli  all  men  agree,  and  which  constitute 
nearly  all  elementary  education  —  spoiling,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  drawing,  music,  etc. 

The  public  schools  may  be  supplemented  by  private 
academies,  colleges  and  universities,  by  Sunday  schools, 
churches  and  family  training,  by  polytechnic  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  by  apprenticeships,  training  acade- 
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miea,  etc.,  so  that   the  educAtion  given  by  the  State 
need  uot  be  exhaustive. 

But  for  the  oiu-ly  years,  -when  youths  can  not  take 
oaro  uf  thniusolvea,  and  when  they  have,  perhaps, 
ignorant,  yunn,  (ir  vicious  parnnts,  who  can  not  give 
thoin  an  adoquato  stttrt  in  life,  it  is  the  duty  of  tiio 
State  to  provide  an  oienientary  training,  and  of  tiiej 
citizens  to  contribute  to  it,  in  taxes  and  otherwise,  with 
cheerfulness  and  public  spirit. 

.     ~  5.  -  VOTING. 

(!)  —  /»  Oeiufrai. 

A.  principal  duty  of  tlio  citizou  is  voting,  which  is 
the  only  act  of  sovereignty  in  tlic  United  8t(itt)»,  whore 
all  aut\iority  procet^la  .from  the  [Kjwor  granted  at  the 
.  polls.  Men  es[>ress,  in  voting,  their  opinions  and 
desires,  and  the  result  indicates  |M>puliir  Hcntimcnt  as 
nearly  as  it  can  Iks  obtiiinod.  ■  It  Ixiing  our  duty  to 
interest  ourselves  in  public  affairs,  we  vote  as  the 
most  nfttural  ox(>re8sion  of  this  interest,  and  so  as  the 
outlet  of  a  duty. 

Wo  owe  it  to  all  the  j)eoi)lo  to  vote:  first,  because 
it  is  a  duty  which,  if  neglected  by  us,  will  not  be  done 
at  all  (or  will  inii)ose  unjustly* a  responsibiUty  on 
others) ;  secondly,  because  the  habit  of  voting  induces 
a  study  of  the  issues  and  candidates,  which  forestalls 
government  by  defaulter  hazard;  and,  thirdly,  because 
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wbou  any  claHS  have  onoe  ntiulitHl  Uio  public  queHtiniiH 
the  [Mioplu  are  entitlnd  to  their  judgment  im  nn  (tttm't 
to  the  ignornnt  and  o<>rru[>t  votors.  Of  all  atTiiira, 
those  of  the  State  loaHt  go  of  thuinBelves;  and  when 
intelligenco  neglectH  the  polln,  chance  runs  them. 

That  tlinrn  aro  ho  many  unfit  votern  in  not  tin*  fault 
of  siich  votoFH,  but  of  those  who,  by  abHtentiim,  allow 
them  a  disprojiortionAte  voioo  at  the  ]k)I1s;  and  the 
remedy  is  not  the  inactivity  of  the  less  ijnalified 
(whose  interest  is  itself  educatory),  but  the  greater  ♦ 
activity  of  the  others. 

The  remedy  often  propoatMl  foe  the  excessive  vote 
of  ignorance,  namely,  the  restriction  of  the  ballot  to 
wealth  and  intelligence, 'is  suicidal;  since  it  profMises 
to  take  the  ballot  from  those  who  j)orforra  their  jsjlit- 
ionl  duty,  and  U)  give  it  exclusively  to  those  who 
neglect  it.  Tlio  failure  of  the  "  better"  oitison  to  per- 
form his  duty  is  no  fault  in  the  "worse"  one  for 
performing  his. 

It  is  our  duty  to  vote  for  the  best  men  and  the  beat 
measures ;  and,  if  we  have  no  opinion  on  these,  it  is 
our  duty  to  havj  on  opinion.  Every  man  owes  it  to 
his  country  to  know  enough  to  vote,  and,  to  this  end, 
to  examine  sufficiently  the  candidates  and  issues  to 
form  an  intelligent  judgment.  One  who  votes  against 
his  conviction  betrays  his  country ;  while  one  who  sells 
his  vote  commits  a  like  crime  with  one  who  sells  his 
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evidtMico  ur  Uih  vnnlict,  nnd  iH  Hiinilarly  panighed  for 
bribery.  , 

The  mnst  rnmraon  diHtarhiinoo  of  cnndid  voting  ia 
t)y  |«rt,y  Hpirit     PiiHHioii,  ]>rnjudio«  iiinl  i^fiionmco  ho 
control  tlie  contlriix^d    |)HrtiMuim  tlmt  tlioir  votea  are- 
lust,  HO  far  lis  nny  windixn  in  oonoonieiL 

Tliere  in  (i  lo>{itini(ito  pliioo,  howpver,  for  {lartjr. 
Since  ))C<ipl<>  liitTer,  and  form  eonibinntiona  ncoording 
to  tliuir  iigreitMKMits  (so  tiiiit  llio  [Kilitiiinl  orgAnizntions 
genernlty  reprnHent  diHtiiict  iiitoroHtH),  it  ia  iiui>ortHnt 
to  uct  witli  till  mo  tlmt  nxpnws  our  conviotionf).  We 
muHt  oven  supiNirl  iit  timos  iiiforior  nion  in  order  to 
(ittain  grunt  gonoral  (<iui«.  Wlii^ro  it  in  a  (jaeHtion 
between  the  beat  |)olioy  nnd  tlm  host  men,  we  must 
decide  nf)  in  other  chhoh  of  eonflioting  oonuiderations. 
It  our  jMirty  roproHonts  i|nr  prin(^i|>leH,  wo  are  under 
the  Hanie  obligution  to  follow  it  that  wo  are  in  other 
rcsjiect«  to  follow  our  l)ot,t  judgment;  and  if  it  does 
not,  wo  have  no  right  to  be  partisan  at  all. 

But  while  to  abandon  party  ia  often  to  abandon 
principle,  yet,  when  no  dilTcrence  of  principle  is 
involved,  as  in  local  elections,  but  only  honesty, 
economy,  or  some  particular  measure  (a»  the  construc- 
^.tion  of  n  bridge") ,  it  is  a  misuse  of  party  to  be  (arti- 
san.   We  should  h)iow  the  same  judgment  in  following; 
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A  pnrty  M  in  olx^ming  n  pnrty  in  tho  firHt  pince.  3ll«n 
should,  no  matter  whnt  tlinir  (tolitical  filiations,  be 
slwayfl  inile{MMi(Innt,  nml  iiovor  alxiinloii  their  judg- 
ment in  thnir  fualty;  Hinco  thu  illilM<rid  |>urtiiian  can 
not  ap|>reciate  evou  the  prinoiplnH  of  hix  owA  party. 
Only  iM  oneV  party  aims  at  tho  wnlfiirn  of  liis  c<)untry 
should  he  lie  a  pnrtisnn,  whioh  in  nothing  more  than 
being  a  patriot;  but  whon  he  abandonx  his  country's 
interoHts  for  th(»e  of  his  party,  he  boeomes  a  traitor ; 
and  his  treason  is  no  loss  because  he  Hells  out  to  • 
domestic,  instead  of  a  foreign,  foe. 

'  (9)  —  Bletliun  pyaudt.  » 

Tho  purity  of  tlio  ballot  is  of  the  first  importnnce 
to  a  nation,  sinui*  when  the  biillot  doOH  not  oxproHs  the 
pojmlar  will,  there  is  no  govorinnnnt  by  the  j)eople. 
The  country  is  tiien  ruled  by  chance,  or,  what  is 
worse,  by  its  criminals  —  those  who  commit  tho 
frauds. 

The  danger  of  "such  chaos  rulo  is  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  remedy  for  our  wrongs  under  it.  As  long 
as  we  can  express  our  will  at  the  |k>11s  we  can  correct 
any  abuse;  but  when  we  nro  denied  such  expression, 
or  tho  vote  as  counted  does  not  declare  it,  we  are 
flimply  helpless,  with  no  remedy  but  revolution.  One 
who  gets  charge  of  the  elections,  and  can,  by  fraud, 
make  them  express  what  he  plonscs,  is  simply  an  irre- 
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tt|K)imiblu  rulflr,  and  th«  [>«<>|)lo  wlioiin  rightH  nre  tnknn 
nwny  are  invitiHl  t<i  roMiHtnricn  nx  n^ninHt  n  lUwpoi 

In  a  ropublio,  wl»«rn  th«  apjieal  ih  ixtriiKlically  to 
the  people,  wlio  can  mako  any  ahongea  thny  do- 
Hire,  both  in  the  lawa  hd<1  offieinlH,  tliorn  in  no  jaatifi- 
catiou  of  violeno<",'no  iniittor  lu>w  bmlly  tho  rnlnrii  a«t; 
for,  n»  thoir  iniHgovernmont  bringH  uii|M)pul(irity,  which 
usually  Hwo«|>8  them  from  |X)wor,  the  nyHteni  correota 
ita  own  dnfoot/S.  But  when  the  nleotioii  itnelf  is  unfair, 
and  tlie  resnlt,  inntead  of  exprnHHiug,  rnvernea  tlie 
popnlor  will,  there  is  no  jKmHibility  of  snoh  lawful 
correction;  and  the  only  remedy,  as  we  have  said,  is 
revolution;  ho  that  whenever  the  people  generally  be- 
lieve they  Imve  no  way  of  OHHertiug  their  will,  they 
will  ntttiirnlly  revolt.  When  any  chwH  take  itoHHessiou 
of  the  governuieut  by  force,  foro^;  ijilone  can  resist 
tliem;  and  fraud  is  simply  a  form  of  Wee  with  decep- 
tion atlded. 

Thoi^e  who  cheat  at  elentions  should,  therefore,  be 
deemed  tlie  nation's  enemies,  since  they  not  only  de- 
prive us  of  free  government,  but  threaten  the  existence 
of  the  government  itself.  If  they  Ijecome  numerous, 
^hey  are  liable  to  get  beyond  control.  For,  though  o 
few  frauds  may  bo^^Kiwerless,  as  only  the  acts  of  indi- 
vi(raal  onimnals,  yet  when  they  are  sufficient  to.  change  i» 
the  resultm  a  general  election,  or  are  thought  to  do 
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80,  they  become  revolutionary,  and  invite  counter  revo- 
lution ;  HO  that  their  logical  effect  is  anarchy. 

He  who  defrauds  at  election  stabs  the  nationj  or 
strikes  all  the  people  at  one  blow.  It  is  as  much  trea- 
son against  the  sovereign  as  is  any  act  against  the 
king  iu  royal  countries. 

•  (4) — tnfimMation.  ''\ 

The  forms  of  these  crimes  against  the  government 
are  becoming  as  numerous  as  tho^^fofms  of  crimes 
against  intlividuals  —  iini>orHouatiou,  rei)oating,  ballot- 
box  stuffing,  intimidation,  etc.  As  long  as  only  cam- 
paign stories,  misleading  tickets,  and  like  forms  of 
deceit  are  indulged,  to  induce  men  to  vote  against 
their  wishes,  the  offense  is  less  serious ;  since  every- 
body is  supposed  to  use  his  intelligence  in  voting,  as 
in  transacting  business,  and  he  has  a  chance,  by  watch- 
fulness, of  avoiding  deception.  But  when  one  is 
frightened  from  the  polls,  or  the  ballots  cast  are  tam- 
peretl  with,  the  crime  transcends  that  of  mere  personal 
immorality,  and  becomes  a  public  wrong,  with  the 
dangers  mentioned. 

Violence  especially  ia  serious,  since  it  tends  to  turn 
our  system  into  a  reign  of  terror;  and  this  is  so 
whether  it  takes  the  form  of  intimidating  the  weak 
and  ignoiAit,  as  the  colored  people,  or  of  mob  out- 
rages in  large  cities.     Neither  public  sentiment  nor 
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tlie  admiuistratiun  uf  law  sliould  ahdiir  it  any  tolerance. 
It  is  safer  to  h$  severe  ngninst  the  oatlawB  than  to 
risk  the  results  of  tlieir  practices.  A  republic  is '  riot 
safe  in  which  election  criminals  ar^  safe;  and  if  the 
frauds  are  deemed  respectable,  they  are  doubly,  dan- 
gerous, since  the' public  then  becomes  participants.  bjT 
their  condonation  —  accessory  after  the  act 

if'.';    '.      (8)  —  Submii$it>it  tn  AvthorUy.  ,■ 

When  the  people  have  once  spoken,  and  the  result  of 
an  election  is  declared,  it  becoma^  the  supreme  duty  of 
all  to  acquiesce.  AVo  must  often  do  so  wlum  unfit  per- 
sons (in  our  opinion)  und  unwise  mcusufes  are  chosen, 
and  even  when  frauds  have  been  per|)etrated.  Not 
ev>'.y  fraud  justifies  resistance  or  revolution.  Mnny 
may  be  committed  without  affecting  the  general  result. 
But  even  when  they  are  material  there  is  much  reason 
for  patience.  Wo  have  legal  remedies  for  counteract- 
ing them,  when  they  can  be  proven  (and  when  they 
can  not  they  are  not  subj^bts  for  action),  and  resort 
should  be  hail  to  courts  instead  of  clubs.  When  the 
courts  have  finally  spoken,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
submit,  which  we  should  do  with  cheerfulness,  ."'esp 
no  HkeJ,ihoo<l  remains  of  again  having  a  fair  election, 
which  is  the  only  just  ground  for  revolution;  for  in 
such  condition  we  have  no  republic  to  overthrow,  but 
only  a  lawless  tyranny. 
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To  rush  readily,  however,  into  revolution,  as  in 
Mexico  and  South  America,  is  to  imi>eril  all  on  a 
email  issue.  In  a  great  country  we  must  learn  to 
respect  the  courts,  and  put  confidence  in  officials,  as 
well  as  in  the  people,  and  not  assume  either  that  there 
has  been  fraud,  or  that  it  will  not  be  remedied  at  the 
next  election.  It  is  {>art  of  our  right  to  vote  to  sub- 
mit to  the  declared  result;  for  the  franchise  becomes 
valuable  only  by  the  actj^uioscence  of  the  |ieople  in  it. 
We  should  learn  to  be  active  before  election,  and  quiet 
after  it;  doing  all  wo  <^an  while  argument  will  avail, 
and  dropping  the  subject  till  the  next  campaign  when 
we  have  been  defeated.  . 

lT}~Btoting.  ■   .  -  ■ 

Little  is  to  be  gained  by  violence.  Mobs,  not 
.  being  controlled  by  reason,  rarely  accomplish  what 
thoy  want,  if,  indeed,  they  have  any  definite  purpose, 
bnt.usually  sjwnd  their  time  afterword  in  regretting 
their  failures,  —  and  equally  their  successes.  They 
can  do  more  damage  in  an  hour  of  unreas9n  than  they 
can  rejmir  in  weeks  of  rational  work,  and  hence  ore 
their  own  worst  enemies.  They  are  an  agglomeration 
of  the  passionfj  of  men  without^/ their  reason,  and  con- 
sequently a  combination  •f  many. crimes. 

Rioting  should  be  treatcil  (Severely ,<>ii8  al^  incite- 
ments to  riot.     A  riot  is  a  declaration  of  war  against 
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the  oonntry.  Its  only  treatment  is  prevention,  since 
once  un4er  waj  it  is  not  responsive  to  reason.  Inflam- 
matory speeches,  which  are  often  deemed  the  privilege 
of  freedom,  are  specially  dangerouH  in  a  republic,  anit 
less  exousable  than  in  a  monarchy,  because  they  are 
crimes  against  the  people.  There  is  no  justification 
of  violence  in  a  land  where  all  men  are  equal,  and 
where  the  officials  are  of  their  own  choice.  To  resort 
to  force  is  to  attack  the  laws  which  we  ourselves  have 
made,  and  so  to  resist  our  own  commands.  To  set  up 
laws  in  our  authorities,  and  then  knock  them  down  in 
riots,  is  political  suicide,  of  whioh  demooraoies  should, 
least  of  all,  be  capable. 


..;  COSMOPOLITANISM. 

Our  public  duties  should  not  be  confined  to  our 
country,  any  more  than  our  feelings  should  be.  We 
owe  something  to  all  mankiiid,  and  should  live  a  world 
morality.  Recognizing  all  men  as  related  to  us,  we 
should  perform  the  duties  of  such  relationship;  so 
that 'parallel  with  universal  love  should  go  universal 
justice. 

While  we  should,  accordingly,  seek  our  country's 
good,  like  the  good  of  our  family  and  of  ourselves,  it 
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abould  not  be  at  the  ex|ieuse  of  other  countries,  but  iu 
connection  with  them  as  having  like  interests  with 
ours.  As  we  can  learn  our  own  rights  only  in  learn- 
ing those  of  others,  so  we  can  enforce  them  pnly  by 
iho  like  enforcemeut  of  theirs.  For  all  rights,  national 
and  persona],  are  held  iu  a  system  togeth'^ivimd  grow 
out  of  one  set  of  interests  which  are  mutually  recon- 
cilable and  rociprocnlly  supi>ortiug. 

A  narrow  cosmojxilitan  can  not  be  a  liberal  patriot 
We  can  lore  our  own  country  better  by  loving  other 
countries,  just  as  we  can  understand  it  better  by  hav- 
ing some  acquaintance  with  them ;  so  that,  as  we  owe 
much  to  other  nations,  as  well  as  to  our  own,  we 
should,  in  preparing  for  our  national  duties,  prepare 
for  our  inteiruational  ones  also.  AYo  should  do  to 
other  States  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us,  and  not 
think  that  what  Js  wrong  toward  us  is  right  toward 
them.  Our  sense  of  duty  should  be  extended  Jto  all 
mankind,  and  morals  be  made  cosmoi>olitan,  univef'sal 
reciprocity  b^g  the  highest  law  of  ethics. 

While  patriotism  should  accordingly  snaei^ize  our 
love,  it  should  not  limit  it,  but  leave  it  ^11  for  other 
applications  also ;  since  love  does  not,  like  mortar, 
become  thinner  by  being  spread  out,  but,  like  an  ava- 
lanche, grows  greater  by  moving  farther.  We  should 
be  lovers  of  the  world,  os  well  as  of  our  country, 
always    loving    the    greatest    thing    wo,,  know,    and 
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feelings 


knowledge 


expanding 
extends. 

And  as  the  nighost  love  is  thus  without  limit&tjon, 
embracing  all  men,  so  is  our  liighest  duty;  and  whan 
our  thoughts  and  feelings  rise  to  consider  tlie  uni- 
versal, our  activity  should  so  follow  them  that  when 
all  men  are  under  consideration,  they  shall  be  treated 
with  universal  justice.  For  we  sometimes  touch  the 
whole  race  in  our  conduct,  when  it  should  be  with 
morality,  and  not  to  their  disadvantage,  so  that  our 
beneficence  may  reach  as  wide  as  our  knowledge  and 
our  love. 


V. 


CAEE  FOR  POSTERITY.  I 

While  we  should  especially  love  this  age,  and  per- 
form our  duties  to  it,  as  to  our  country,  we  should 
also  look  to  the  future.  Men  ought  to  go  out  in  their 
love  in  time  as  well  as  in  space,  and  comprehend 
all  men  that  can  come  witliin  their  thoughts.  We 
owe  something  to  the  unborn,  as  well  as  to  the 
unknown ;  and  as  we  go  beyond  our  nation  we  should 
go  beyond  our  time. 

Nearly  all  great  works  run  through  many  genera, 
tions,  if  not  in  their  mrformance  in  their  results,  and 
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most  that  we  do  for  ot|ier8  must  be  done  for  fatnre 
ones.  Charity  goes  ahead  of  life,  as  ^well  as  away 
from  home;  ami  our  greatest  love  reaching  to  posterity, 
our  duties  should  go  out  to  them  also.  He  who  con- 
fines his  duties  to  the  present,  like  him  who  confines 
them  to  self,  has  a  narrow  horizon,  and  engages  in  but 
small  work. 

There  is  some  compensation  in  care  for  posterity, 
since  posterity  gets  our  fame,  and  will  treat  our  memo- 
ries as  we  have  treated  its  hoiws.  The  man  who 
looks  forward  will  bo  looked  back  to ;  and  the  prophet 
is  the  man  of  honor  in  future  -times,  as  well  as  in  for- 
eign countries.  The  founders  of  States  and  religions, 
the  patriots  and  soldiers,  the  inventors  and  explorers, 
the  [)oets  and  artists,  all  look  much  to  the  filture,  and 
work  for  far-off  results;  and  they  are  remembered  by 
that  future,  to  which  they  have  given  legacies. 

We  should  always  care  more  for  our  country's 
future  than  its  past,  and  for  our  family's.,  .  The  world 
that  is  yet  to  be  contains  our  chief  interest;  and  while 
we  should  bury  the  deai  we  should  live  for  the 
onborn.  ^ 


^^^ 


m£'-:': 
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DUTIES  BEGABDINa  SELF  OHIEFLT. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

SELF- DEVELOPMENT. 


i  EDUCATION.    /  :  t 

■  .     '      \  1.— IN  GENERAL.  "'  '  - 

We  have  Oiub  fur  treated  of  Daties  Begarding 
Others  Chiefly.  In  Part  Second  we  shall  treat  of 
Duties  Regarding  Self  Chiefly. 

These  are  not  merely  duties  tti  self,,  or  what  we 

owe  to  ourselves.     They  may  affect  our  fellows  quite 

as  much,  just  as  the  others  nffect  also  usr     Our  train* 

ing,  for  example,  qualifies  us  to  servo  others  as  well  as 

ourselves,   just   as   our   honesty,  which   contemplates 

■others  chiefly,  is  usually  profitable  also  .to  us.     This 

second  class  of  duties,;  like  all  duty,  is  simply  for  the 

I* 
benefit  of  all,  ourselves  included.     We  have  no  duties 

to  self  which  conflict  with  duties  to  others ;  but  duty 

is  always  self-reconcilable. 

The   duties    contemplating    mainly   self    may   be 

classed  under  the  following  heads: 

I.     Self-Developpient  ',,■•' 

XL     Industry; 
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m.     Self-Snpport.  .'         • 

rV.     Self-ControL  ^;;;>';.^'.        ;v.  , '^V-',  ;.   '  '■  , 
V.     Temperance.  -  '.j,    '      ''  '' 

VI.     SelfiRespect 
VIL     Purity.  /      . 

VIII.     GoDBcientionsneBB. 

Self-developmeut  ia  the  bringing  ont  of  onr  poBsi- 
bilities,  thereby  qualifying  ourselTes  for  what  we  have 
to  do  and  be.  Few  become  what  they  might  be,  the 
bulk  of  meh's  powers  being  wasted,  or  left  to  perish 
in  the  germ.  To  bring,  them  into  play  is  the  work  of 
education,  which  is  the  making  of  the  man.  If  left  to 
grow,  like  a  tree,  without  direction,  man  becomes 
weak  and  purjx)seles8.  Especially  in  the  complicated 
society  of  civilization  does  one  need  much  training  for 
his  duties,  which  are  mostly  conventional.  He  will 
DO  more  fill  his  place  without  it,  than  a  prairie  will 
spontaneously  grow  to  a  wheat  field. 

Education  is  intellectual,  physical,  moral,  and 
industrial,  and  looks  to  making  the  most  of  the  man, 
^with  the  ulterior  view  of  his  doing  most  for  oth- 
ers. The  first  three  kinds  of  education  are  for  all. 
In  the  fourth,  or  industrial  education,  we  specialize; 
and  though  all  men  should  be  educated  for  some  par- 
ticular work  in  life,  they  part  at  this  point,  and  vary 
their  training  according  to  their  talents  and  intended 
pursuits.     We  speak  now  of  education  in  general.     . 
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It  is  our  obvious  duty  to  make  tho  best  of  oor- 
selves,  and  to  do  the  beot  with  ourselves.  Education 
becomes  a  duty,  since  it  does  not  do  itself.  It  is  the 
result  of  effort  —  always  prolonged  and  sometimes 
painful  effort  Work  put  on  ourselves  is  as  hard  as 
work  put  on  a  task.  To  gather  into  the  mind  is  as 
difficult  as  to  gather  into  a  bam. 

A  third  of  life  is  generally  spent  in  coming  to 
maturity,  which  is  the  educational  period.  In  this 
season  we  should  see  that  each  faculty  gets  its  devel- 
opment, so  that  we  do  not  grow  up  witliout  judgment 
or  senses.  Our  members  ai'e  npt  all  external,  and 
education  is  needed  to  bring  out  tho  internal  parts. 
Did  we  lool  into  men's  minds  we  should  see  maiiy 
intellectual  oripr)le8  and  deformities,  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  education  to  prevent  or  cure. 

The  time  in  which  we  can  educate  is  short,  abd,  if 
allowed  to  pass,  can  not  be  retrieved.  One  can  not  in 
mature  life  stop,  when  he  comes  to  a  task,  to  learn 
how  to  do  it.     He'must  be  educated  to  he  ready. 

And  not  only  must  one  who  does  not  educate  him- 
self in  youth  remain  uneducated  through  life,  but  if 
he  lets  the  opiwrtunity  of  one  part  of  youth  go  he  will 
•  not  again  get  the  advantage  of  that.  We  usually  have 
only  one  time  to  do  one  thing,  and  if  it  ia  not  done 
then  it  will  not  be  done  at  all;  and  though  lie  who 
squanders  part  of  his  yontli  may  still  be  eilnoated  in 
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the  remainiug  part,  it  will  be  4  lame  educatioiii  want- 
ing something  which  only  that  squandered  period 
coald  have  furnished. 

The  projier  using  of  all  our  time,  arid  the  doing  of 
each  thing  at  the  right  time,  is  what  nmkos  the  well 
educated  man,  as  well  as  the  highly  successful  one; 
and  we  should  aim  in  education  not  only  to  do  Avell, 
but  to  do  the  best. 

The  educational  period  is  to  determine  what  rank 
we  shall  take  in  life  —  whether  high  or  low,  whether 
as  strong  men  or  weak,  whether  as  leaders  or  follow- 
ers, whether  as  rich  or  poor,  in  short,  whether  ns  suc- 
cessful or  not,  and  how  successful.  This  is  the  most 
important  matter  that  a  youth  has  to  attend  to,  and 
his  conscience,  ns  well  as  his  efforts,  should  be  c'en- 
.tered  on  his  education.  As  it  is  about  nfl  that  many 
have  to  do,  unless. their  school  duties  are  done  they 
are  remiss  genernlly. 

The  ethics  of  school  life  should  be  made  a  great 
part  of  every  moral  system.  Tlie  virtues  of  mental 
conduct  — of  study,  attention,  inquiry,  and  retention 
—  make  up  the  main  moral  character  of  the  periotl; 
and  a  duty  of  thouglit  left  undone,  or  the  escape  of  a 
fact  from  our  intelligence,  should  send  a  pang  to  the 
conscience  no  less  than  a  lie  or  theft  We  should 
early  understand  the  wrong  of  not  knowing  a  lesson, 
the  sin  of  confounding  oxygen  and  carbon,  and  th6 
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immorality  of  fallacies.  It  is  our  duty  to  have  a  good 
mind  well  storeil,  and  to  make  no  mistakes  in  think- 
ing, any  mure  than  in  willing. 

•;   •-  8,— PHYSICAL  TIUININQ. 


To  thiakj^refptsie  must  have  a  healthy  body,  and 
to  think  much  he  must  have  a  strong  body.  Hence 
the  development  of  the  body  is  necessary  for  one  who 
will  do  mental  work,  as  Veil  as  for  one  who  will  do 
physical  work ;  for  wlieu  »|io  body  gives  out  the  mind 
is  practically  gone.  Itjs  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
of  life  to  keep  Iwi^j^o  old  age.  What  one  accom- 
plishes depends  <][uite  as  much  on  his  health  as  on  his 
talents,  and  hence  health .  becomes  a  duty  as  well  as 
education. 

The  body,  however,  iu  itself  is  a  worthy  object  of ' 
culture.  We  can  make  about  as  much  out  of  it  as  out 
of  the  mind.  Most  of  the  occupations  require  great 
skill  in  the  hand,  eye,  or  other  special  organ,  and 
some  of  the  trades  are  almost  wholly  a  culture  of  the 
body. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  culture  of  the  body 
goes  along  with  that  of  the  ntind.  In  eloquence,  act- 
ing, war,  and  social  intercourse,  the  man  of  educated 
physique  has  many  advantages.  The  body  not  only 
expresses .4^^^  mind,  but  executes  its  orders;  and  a 
well-developed  body  often  makes   all   the  difference 
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between  a  pleasing  and  a  repulsive  man,  as  between  n 
:  practical  and  an  impractical  one.  A  trained  body  is  a 
better  agent  of  the  mind,  and  has  a  reflex  influence  on 
the  culture  of  the  mind 

The  trades  all  develop  the  body  according  to  their 
several  si>ecialties ;  but  the  literary  and  public  man, 
the  lawyer  and  scientist,  the  clergyman  and  diplomat, 
all  need  good  boilies  (juite  as  much  as  the  artisan  — 
bodies  not  only  healthy,  but  quick,  graceful,  strong, 
easy  and  commanding,  which  qualities  are,  in  part  at 
least,  to  bo  obtuineil  by  culture.  The  Ixxly  should  be 
maile,  if  jmssiblp,  fit  for  an  artist's  mo<lel  —  to  please, 
to  last,  and'  to  servo.  It  may  l)e  an  impediment  to  the 
mind,  dostroyiug,  by  its  awkwardness  or  weakness,  all 
that  thought  sends  tlirough  it;  or  it  may  be  an  aid, 
giving  grace  and  jwwer  to  the  utterances  of  the 
intellect. 

Tlie  duty  of  bodily  exercise,  accordingly,  which 
develops  this  culture  —  the  duty  of  rowing,  playing, 
walking,  etc. — is  an  important  part  of  morals;  for 
while  these,  like  eating,  may  he  in  excess,  and  so 
injure  instead  of  develop,  they  are  just  as  nece8.sary 
in  moderation.  We  may  take  so  much  play  as  to 
make  it  work,  and  exercise  until  wo  become  tired 
instead  of  strong,  or  we  may  acquire  such  a  fondness  for 
sports  as  to  absorb  all  our  strength  for  study;  but 
this  is  the  excess  of  a  necessary  exercise,  and  calls  for 
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restraint  and  not  prohibition.  We  ghoulil  see  that  wo 
have  a  good  body,  and  take  the  requisite  means  to 
soqnire  it,  and  to  neglect  this  is  to  pay  for  it  by  fail- 
ures in  after  life.  «   - 

;,  .  (8)— HEALTH -KBEPmO.      ^  j>;h 

The  duty  of  health  is  one  on  which  all  others  in 
part  depend.  A  mind  can  not  be  ranch  better  than  its 
body,  and  the  morals  often  depart  with  the  loss  of 
digestion.  It  is  as  much  our  duty  to  keep  the  engine 
in  order  as  to  work  with  it.  If  the  boiler  explodes, 
we  are  at  fault  as  much  as  if  we  do  wrong  with  its 
power.  We  are  given  ourselves  to  look  after,  as  well 
as  our  outward  duties ;  and  to  keep  oui'solves  in  con- 
dition is  necessary  for  every  other  duty.  Tlie  duty 
on  which  duties  depend  should  never  be  deemed  an 
unimportant  one. 

The  duty  of  health-keeping  is  mainly  one  of  mod- 
eration and  direction,  and  as  such  we  shall  treat  of  it 
hereafter.  At  present  we  call  attention  simply  to  the 
fact  of  such  a  duty.  We  can  labor  so  as  to  injure  our 
health,  as  by  doing  severe  work  immediately  after 
eating,  or  rest  so  as  to  injure  our  health,  as  by  exces- 
sive sleep.  We  can  eat  too  much  or  too  little,  oat  at 
the  wrong  time,  or  eat  unwholesome  footl ;  we  can  neg- 
lect medical  treatment,  or  take  too  much  medioin& 
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If 

We  can,  in  ooantlesti  ways,  injure  our  health,  whioh  it 
la  the  province  of  hygiene  to  jwint  out.  ;  f;  ■'^,  i 

Oar  duty  ia  to  give  abundant  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, so  as  to  know  what  to  do  for  our  health.  Ignor- 
anoe  does  not  excuse  us  on  a  subject  which  it  is  so 
great  a  duty  to  study;  jut^t  as  ignorance  does  not 
exempt  us  from  the  ills  of  indiscretion.  AVe  suffer 
alike  whether  we  knowinj^ly  or  ignorantly  violate 
nature's  laws ;  and  a  part  of  our  duty  is  to  get  rid  of 
this  ignorance.  .         ' 

Every  man  should  see  that  his  stomach,  and  liver, 
and  teeth,  and  lungs,  are  g(x>d  for  fifty  years'  work, 
and  that  they  keep  up  with  him  through  life.  Many 
are  cut  off  from  existence  by  the  stopping  of  one  little 
function,  which,  like  a  stublx)rn  mule,  arrests  the 
whole  team,  though  all  the  rest  are  good  for  a  long 
life.  The  chain  of  life  hangs  by  many  links,  the 
weakest  of  which  measures  the  strength  of  the  whole. 

He  who  dies  by  preventible  ill-health  is  guilty  of 
homicide ;  and  he  who  is  sick  by  indiscretion  is  wrong 
as  well  as  ill.  It  is  a  duty  to  learn  to  eat,  and  venti- 
late, and  sleep  and  work,  right,  to  avoid  colds  as  well 
as  lies,  and  prevent  toothache  as  well  as  theft.  When 
we  "know  that  green  apples  will  produce  colic,  we  sin, 
as  much  as  did  Eve,  in  eating  them. 

Health  once  ruined  remains  lost,  and  we  have  only 
one  chance  to  keep  it     The  best  that  we  can  do  after 
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an  indifloretion  is  to  save  the  rest  He  who  often 
Tiolates  the  laws  of  nature  will  soon  have  nothing  to 
do  bat  keep  himself  from  dying.  Early  death  is 
uanaUy  a  sin,  whereas  long  life  is  proTerbiolly  asso- 
ciated with  virtue.  Nearly  every  one  who  dies  early 
gets  killed.     Natural  deaths  are  only  by  old  age. 

We  should,  therefore,  avoid  death  as  wrong,  and  not 
commit  our  last  sin  by  dying.  Bat  to  do  this  we  most 
commence  early  to  live.  We  can  not,  by  giving  death 
a  start  through  our  indiscretions,  hope  to  stop  it  when 
under  way.  The  sin  of  dying  is  committed  when  we 
first  break  down  our  health. 

And  we  should  not  only  avoid  death,  but  avoid 
dying  along  the  way.  Ill  health  is  partial  death,  and 
most  sickly  hours  might  be  taken  out  of  life  for  all 
the  good  they  do.  We  should  try  to  be  all  alive,  and 
alive  all  the  time;  and  as  this  is  usually  within  oar 
power  it  becomes  our  duty.  . '- 


COUEAGE. 

A  requisite  qualification  for  success  is  cooragd  — 
courage  to  say  what  we  think  is  true,  and  to  do  what 
we  think  is  right.  We  should  never  be  afraid  of  our 
opinions,  and,  to  this  end,  should  not  have  opinions  to 
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be  afraid  of.  When  sure  we  are  right,  we  are  doably 
fortified  in  oar  jjosition,  and  can  never  be  made  to 
spx>ear  ridiculous.  We  should  make  our  opinions 
respected,  therefore,  and  not  cringe  to  those  we  believe 
false.  \  •  " 

Since  whenever  two  men  meet  there  is  a  superior 
and  an  inferior,  the  man  of  most  courage  is  taken  for 
the  Bui)erior.  Peojjle  resjiect  n  courageous  man,  even 
when  differing  from  him;  and  the  man  who  is  right, 
can  always  afford  to  make  others  give  in.  If  we  ai'e 
wreng  we  should  change  to  the  right,  that  we  may 
take  on  courage ;  for  in  liold  out  when  wrong  is  only 
stubbornueBS.  We  should  \ye  able  to  be  laughed  at 
•without  embarrassment;  and,  if  courageous  in  the 
right,  we  will  make  the  other  fellow  the  one  to  be 
laughed  at.  ' 

While  it  is  not  advisable  to  obtrude  our  opinions, 
or  defend  them  on  needless  occasions,  it  is  never  nec- 
essary, either  for  politeness  or  pence,  to  deny  them,  or 
appear  to  yield  them.  The  man  who  causes  you  to 
Burre^dor  to  him  has  little  respect  for  you.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  be  silent  when  you  do  not  assent,  unless  you 
care  to  antagonize.  If  one  sbes  that  you  are  cour- 
ageous he  will  surrender,  rather  than  expect  you  to  do 
60.  Never  seem  to  hold  your  opinions  subject  to 
another's  sufferance;  and  do  not  change  them  accord- 
ing to  the  company  you   are  in.     When  others  are 
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making  sport  of  what  yon  approve,  do  not  join  in,  or 
allow  yourself  to  seem  to  do  so.  Discriminate  when 
asked  to  oasont,  when  you  can  assout  only  in 
part 

In  society  wo  should  aim  to  be  the  influencing 
rather  than  the  influenced,  ones.  The  courageous  man 
will  lie  a  lomlcr  among  his  cumpanious,  and  will  seem 
the  obler  one,  whether  he  is  or  not.  Timidity 
follows  self-assertion,  and  vice  is  bold  only  to  a  cow- 
ard. Instead  of  fearing  temptation,  we  should  lead 
the  tempters  U>  our  side,  and  be  ourselves  the  persons  ' 
of  influence,  instead  of  the  others.  It  is  only  tile 
weaker  ot  two  that  is  tempted;  and,  instead  of  being 
ashamed  to  resist,  we  should  bo  proutl  to  be  formida- 
ble. 

■,  Especially  should  wo  show  our  manhootl  in  saying 
No.  It  requires  oft6n  more  courage  to  refuse  than  to 
fight,  and  to  rofuse  a  jxilito  invitation  than  a  coarse 
demand.  We  naturally  throw  off  our  armor  in  the 
presence  of  friends,  and  are  exposed  to  solicitation  when 
we  are  secure  against  hostility.  It  is  moro  jiai.  *nl  to 
antagonize  feeling  than  opinion  or  effort,  and  espe- 
cially perplexing  to  oppose  kindness  and  wrong  in  the 
same  person.  It  is  hard  to  be  bold  against  one  who 
does  not  oppose  ns,  or  to  fortify  against  well-meant 
vice. 

In  accepting  invitations  to  drink,  when  we  do  not 
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want  to,  and  in  going  with  the  crow<l,  when  we  tltink  it 
wrong,  there  is  neither  kindness  nor  nccommcxlation ; 
and  our  tempters  despise  us  for  following  their  load.  It 
is  never  necessary  to  go  wrong  in  order  to  bo  a  gotni 
companion  or  {wpular  friend.  The  very  lowest  like  men 
who  are  better  than  themselvoH,  and  do  not  rosiiect  their 
peers  in  vice.  The  man  of  indopondenoo  commands 
the  resiject  of  the  good  and  the  bad,  of  his  friends  and 
his  oppnionts,  of  those  who  agree  with  him  and  those 
who  do  not. 

We  should  try,  then,  instead  of  consenting  to  wrong- 
to  attack  the  wrong,  and  instead  of  yielding  to  others  to 
make  them  follow  us ;  for  in  so  doing  we  give  a  victory 
not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  tlio  right  There  is  no 
occasion  where  lack  of  courage  is  au  advantage;  for 
the  world  hates  meanness;  and  one  of  the  worst  forms 
of  meanness  is  the  surrender  by  one  who  is  right  to 
one  who  is  wrong,  which  is  adding  wickedness  to 
weakness. 

One  who  goes  down  in  tlie  right  goes  up  in  others' 
opinions ;  and  he  goes  not  down  to  stay,  but  only  takes 
a  back  step  for  a  higher  leap ;  and  in  the  next  battle  he 
will  fight  at  an  advantage.  Those  contending  for  the 
right  are  never  fightihg  a  losing  cause ;  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  ultitbate  8\ic<^es8  gives  courage  in  present 
def oat ;  knowing  that  their  cause  will  not  foil,  though 
its  champions  do. 
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fe;  INDEPENDENCE. 

We  fihoald  leant,  aa  far  as'  possible,  to  be  self-saf- 
.fioient,  dei)ending  on  our  own  opinions  and  will.  To 
do  this  well  we  must,  of  course,  be  able  to  use  others 
and  their  attoinmentii.  But  n  free  spirit,  ready  to 
grapple  with  any  problem,  is  necessary  for  the  highest 
development  and  the  greatest  success.  Instead  of 
being  pliable  to  outside  influences,  so  as  to  be  moved 
according  as  a  stronger  man  meets  us,  we  should  feel 
oar  freedom  within  as  a  conscious  security  from  oir-, 
cumstances. 

If  one  can  be  go<Hl  only  in  good  company,  and  res- 
olute only  under  favorable  conditions,  he  is  mostly  out- 
aide  of  himself,  his  environment,  instead  of  his  char- 
acter, actuating  him.  The  independent  man  has 
worked  up  much  of  nature  into  his  own  being,  and  has 
the  forces  of  activity  within  hira  to  resist  and  to  act,  so 
that  outside  circumstenoe  is  comparatively  weak. 
Instead  of  being  the  play  of  winds  onii  waves,  he  moves 
against  od verse  forces,  and  is  liimself  a  |>ower  deter- 
mining the  current  of  surrounding  events;  There  is  a 
^  difference  between  guiding  a  vessel  and  being  driven 
in  it 

One  is  free  who  keeps  himself  in  a  condition  to  be 
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alvays  controlled  hj  i-easou.  For  then  ho  goes  by  his 
own  judgment,  which  is  his  will.  To  allow  other  mo  ■ 
tivoH  to  take  possoBsion  of  him,  ia  like  admitting 
pirates  to  run  his  vessel.  To  be  thus  internally  free 
we  Hbould  keep  our  .wishes  close  along  by  our  reason, 
so  that  in  following  our  judgment  we  shall  do  what  we 
please,  which  is  the  highest  as  well  as  the  corapletest 
freedom  —  to  wish  what  is  right,  and  to  do  it  from 
internal  motive. 


■.■,.r,.  IV.      .. 

LARGE  -  MINDEDNES8. 

Having  many  faculties,  each  capable  of  a  high 
culture,  which  makes  it  a  moans  of  both  usefulness 
and  enjoyment,  we  should  be  raany>sided  in  our  devel- 
opment—  cultivating  our  taste  as  well  as  our  intel- 
lect, and  our  public  spirit  as  well  as  our  business 
capacity.  The  man  of  one  concern  only  —  money, 
society,  family,  music  —  is  an  incomplete  man,  narrow 
and  incapable  of  either  an  del-standing  or  using  the 
world.  With  but  one  interest,  his  happiness  is  inse- 
cure ;  for  when  that  fails,  or  ceases  to  satisfy,  he  has 
nothing  on  which  to  rely.  Unsatisfactory  to  himself 
and  others,  he  is  not  much  of  a  man,  and  naturally 
displeases  as  well  as  is  diBpleased. 


LUtOK-MINDEDNBHL  1B7 

We  have  only  as  much  of  the  world  as  we  appre- 
oiate,  and  the  mauy-8ide<l  man  has  many  aveuuou  to 
pleasure  as  well  aa  to  i)<>wer.  Tlio  world  ia  Beveral 
times  aa  Ifirge  to  hira  au  to  the  oue-inttreBt  man,  it 
being  to  nil  uh  large  as  their  uiindH  can  grow  to  see  it. 
Wo  make  the  size  of  the  world  by  the  dimensions  of 
our  culture.  Large-mindediinHs  looks  at  a  big  world 
and  takes  hold  of  it  with  mnuy  liands. 

We  sfaonkl  learn,  accordingly,  not  to  depreciate 
what  others  are  interestoil  in,  since  whatever  oooupiea 
many,  or  great,  minds,  may  be  presumed  to  have 
value ;  and  if  wo  can  not  appreciate  it,  it  is  because  of 
something  wanting  in  us,  add  not  in  them.  We  un. 
consciously  criticise  ourselves  in  critioisiug  others, 
and  declare  our  own  weaknesti  when  we  assert  others' 
worthlessness.  The  man  who  can  laugh  at  art,  litera- 
ture, benevolence,  or  politics,  is  a  man  to  be  laughed 
at  Indifference  to  groat  interests  is  always  evidence 
of  limitation,  instead  of  ability.  Whatever  interesta 
men  should  be  our  interest;  and,  while  interests  ore 
of  different  values,  those  that  occupy  many  minds  can 
never  be  wisely  ignored.  At  all  events  we  should  not 
depreoiate  them  till  we  understand  them,  and  then  we 
vill  not 
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'       '      "^ 

IDEALITT. 

A  refined  mind  is  of  next  importance  to  a  large 
mind,  and  closely  related  to  it  ;  since  the  greatest 
principles,  having  the  widest  sweep,  are  of  a  delicate 
character,  and  not  to  l)e  pursued  by  a  coarse  intellect 
into  their  refined  applications.  Some  truths  can  be 
understood  only  by  sensitive  feelings,  just  as  some 
pleasures,  like  music,  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  them. 
The  highest  appreciation  of  art  is  of  this  kind,  so  that 
(estheticism  and  refinement  are  nearly  identical  Ex- 
alted {KKttic  tliought  is  of  the  same  kind;  and  the 
highest  reach  of  the  philosopher  requires  the  most 
exquisite  refinement  of  feeling,  as  well  as  of  thought 
Morality,  of  course,  do}>ends  much  ui>on  it,  a  highly 
refined  mind  revolting  from  most  forms  of  vice ;  while 
in  religion,  "  spiritual "  is  nlmost  synonymous  with 
"  devotional."  ■•  In  society,  the  "  fine  "  pleases,  and 
works  itself  out  as  goml  taste  in  dress  and  manner. 
In  piiblic  life  it  attracts  iu  the  orator  iiud  writer;  and 
in  general  it  is  jwworful  as  well  aw  pleasing.  Beauty, 
grace,  tenderness,  are  its  natural  expression;  for  a 
fine'  mind  usually  acquires  a  fine  exterior,  elegance 
being  tW5  language  of  refinement.  Nature's  move- 
ments are  beautiful,  and  the  mind  approaching  nearest 
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thnm  in  ^e  moBt  naturally,  as  well  its  tho  most  fully, 
developerL  It  w  ns  nnturnl  for  the  mind  as  for  tlio 
tree  to  bloom  into  flowers,  and  in  both  the  bloaaoma 
plentifully  precede  the  fruiL 
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CHAPTER   SEVENTH. 

INDUSTRY.  \. 


;•.  ENERGY. 

To  accomplish  anytliiug  in  life,'  either  for  self  or 
for  others,  cue  uiunt  bo  iiuluHtriuua;  niid  one  of  the 
moat  iiuiwrtiiut  habits  to  uf<juiro  is  to  be  busy.  '  Tlie 
active  man  gets  nearly  everything  that  is  going; 
and  the  difference  between  the  idle  and  the 
inditstriouB  niiikes  nearly  all  tlio  ilifferenco  between 
failure  and  sucetJHw.  There  are  grout  differences  in 
activity,  sorao  being  more  aotivo  than  other  active  peo- 
ple, and  some  more  frequently  active,  wliicli  corre- 
sponds in  general  M'ith  the  (UfferoiicoH  in  success.  He 
who  does  most  beconieH  most;  and  fume,  wealth  and 
hap^)iness  follow  the  path  of  the  energetic  man. 

Nearly  all  that  is  valuable  is  the  result  of  wprk.  Our, 
pleasures  aro  not  productive ;  and  they  have  value  only 
as  relaxation  fi'onj  effort,  or  as  the  cntliusiasm  of  our 
work  itself.  Grain,  gold,  scholarship,  all  aro  obtained 
by^  forced  activity.  What  we  accomplish  spontan- 
eously is,  like  weeds,  worthless,  and  is  mostly  vice. 
s  >90 
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Arduona  and  directed  energy  ia  the  producer;  and 
we  ahould  aee  that  we  have  much  of  this,  ao  as  to  habit, 
nally  live  in  effort 

Work  iH  not  nocesaarily  painful.  It  proc^ooda  with 
pleasure  when  well  under  way,  and  when  we  have  a 
habit  of  induHtry.  It  ia  only  the  ntart  that  iH  uauall y  dia> 
agreeable,  the  first  effort  out  of  idlenoaa  boiiig  painful. 
But  once  started  *we  naturally  go  on,  activity  Iwing 
then  almost  automatic  by  the  very  law  of  inertia. 

The  habit  of  making  starts,  thf^refore,  is  inijtortani 
if  we  800  that  we  are  nltviiys  stiirtoil,  nature  will  see 
that  we  are  always  going.  It  makuu  all  the  difference 
between  an  active  and  a  lazy  man  to  be  ablo  to  start 
easily;  for  even  the  lazy  man  iudiiioH  to  go  on  wlien 
started;  but  his  misfortune  is  that  ho  starts  seldom,  ao 
that  for  most  of  his  life  lie  is  not  going.  The  facility 
with  which  we  make  Iwginninga  commonly  determinea 
our  Bucoess;  for  he  who  begins  easily  always  has  some- 
thing to  do,  and  is  giMiorally  lining  it. 

Wo  should  ac([uire,  therofi  iri>,  as  of  first  imix>rt< 
ance,  the  habit  of  getting  n[>  out  o{  our  i<llenoss,  and 
of  movi;ig  and  sotting  things  in  motion, — tlio  habit 
of  making  first  efforts  ami  linrd  otforts.  For  he  who 
begins  work  hard  usually  finds  each  successive  stroke 
easier.  Hard  work  itself  grows  easy  with'cxmtiniiance, 
and  effort  becomes  siKintaneous  with  roj)etition,  as  well 
aa  does  reet,  tl^ere  being  habits  of  activity,  as  well  as 
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of  idleness.  For  by  much  onnrgy  one  booomes  an 
energetic  man,  whep  \m  energy  |ir(Htoo<la  of  itself;  so 
that  ho  goes  to  work  nn  naturnlly  aH  he  gets  up,  and 
oontiuuoH  to  work  as  untnrally  nn  hn  continues  to  keep 
awake,  nature  always  helping  tlm  nctivn  man. 

When  wo  cxmsider  how  much  tliuro  is  to  be  done 
before  we  achiove  any  |)OBition  in  life,  and  how  hard 
that  work  is,  wo  see  the  necessity  of  habitual  energy. 
Spurts  of  activity  aro  not  availing.  The  countless 
details  requiring  attention  escape  the  spnsmodio 
worker.  In  order  to  do  much,  one  must  be  so  often 
active  as  to  be  habitually  active.  Hard  work  often 
repeated  is  the  price  of  success ;  and  we  shoidd  learn 
not  to  "  lot  up,"  or  see  ourselves  idle.  Beyond  the 
time  require<l  for  noodo<l  rest,  wo  should  have  an  active 
brain,  an  active  will  and  active  Itiinds.  Many  tasks, 
and  not  one,  constitute  the  succoHsful  man's  employ- 
ment. Thoy  may  bo  ih  the  same  line  of  work  (anA 
usually  must  bo),  but  they  must  be  numerous  ajjd 
independently  taken  up  —  tasks  for  every  hour  awl 
every  moment. 

Many  are  able  to  work  if  thoy  are  sot  at  o  task,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  but  keep  ot  it.  This  is  not  energy, 
but  often  only  tho  iiersevorance^of  laziness.  Energy 
takes  up  many  tasks,  and,  when  it  accomplishes  them, 
goes  to  others.  All  the  difference  between  energy  and 
laziness,  is  that  energy  does  not  stop  when.it  is  done, 


hut,  tdkiuK  up  ti<)m«tliiii|;  e\tt*\  koepa  on  through  innny 
achievoiuontH.  THin[>tation  oomeH  whnn  onn  tattk  ih 
done,  Buil  wo  nre  inoliimd  to  Htop,  iiiHtiMid  of  i(ii  on 
to  tho  next.  To  take  up  now  work  in  nn  inii>ortui't  im 
to  do  the  work  in  band;  and  not  t«)  Htup  t<Mi  lou(( 
between  works  in  n  necesHdry  condition  of  gnoceMM. 

Wo  Hhould  loaru  not  to  rout  till  wo  are  weary,  or  to 
stop  till  we  are  done.  In  passing  from  one  branch  of 
work  to  another,  wo  hImiuKI  not  ^et  tlie  habit  of  feeling 
tire<l,  and  wanting  to  pium<i.  Work  often  ends  nt  ttuoh 
pause,  iuntoad  of  merely  HiilToring  an  interval.  The 
intervals  l>etween  taajiH  hIiouKI  not  be  long;  and  lasri- 
nes8  ohould  not  bo  allowed  to  set  in  Iwfure  we  begin 
again.  For  at  this  jiiiioturn  indolence  usunlly  n^ttieka 
a  man  —  when  tho  n*'xt  dut)'  is  to  be  done.  We  are 
ttMi  apt  to  take  rest  when  wo  need  none,  or  delay  before 
beginning  a  new  work,  when  it  is  only  one  of  several 
little  works  which  uinke  a  single  task. 

In<hdeuce  is  nearly  all  in  tlio  diHJnclination  to  begin; 
and  having  so  many  little  tilings  t>>  <lo,  we  should 
learn  to  begin  often,  as  well  as  to  Ijegin  easily.  The 
man  of  many  beginnings  is  the  man  of  suooess.  We 
should  learn  to  liogin  quickly,  to  begin  when  we  are 
busy,  and  to  begin  immediately  on  the  comi)letion  of 
our  last  work;  so  that  tho  many  beginnings  may  make 
a  continuity  of  the  same  task.  Doing  this  we  accom- 
plish many   things;    and  many  things  make  np  th-^ 
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({reut  taaVn.  Inatoatl  of  sitviug  oar  energy  fm-  n  fow 
great  workn,  we  Mhould  leiirii  to  I>n  often  I>UHy,  and  to 
be  ouergotio  nt  wlmt«ver  wd  nndnrtnko,  F'or  there  are 
not  luniiy  HuoceHHna  thitt  (l«{>eud  on  only  a  finv  worka. 
SncoeuM  HtandM  on  inauy  props. 

AlH>ve  all,  wo  ohould  Innru  to  work  hard  —  to  make 
great  offortH,  and  to  do  all  that  wo  nre  capable  of 
doing.  Many  nttvor  rnit<;li  the  luaximtiin  of  their 
energy.  Tliere  in  a  groat  difforence  between  tlie  aver- 
ago  effort  uf  a  man  and  hiu  groatoHt  otTort.  Wh«n  his 
full  nature  coiuoh  out  ho  UHUally  acconipliBhes  Bome- 
thing,  nnil  everyone  Hhould  loaru  to  go  to  the  limit  of 
hit)  strength.  This  m  easy  enougli  in  physical  labor, 
like  lifting  and  running,  where  one  often  evon  ntrains 
hiniKolf;  but  in  using  the  mind,  fow  know  wlmt  they 
can  do. 

It  Ih  innxjrtant,  therefore,  to  leiirn  the  |Htwer,  of 
oouccntration,  and  to  1)o  able  to  call  out  all  oar 
thuugiit  ujK)n  a  subject.  It  is  such  offortH'that  pro- 
dufco  the  grciit  works  of  gouius — inventions,  ]NiemB, 
and  philosophic  systems  —  and  that  make  great  think- 
ers and  men  of  action.  When  men  habitually  tlo  their 
best  they  lK3c6mo  tlio  world's  leaders. 

Wo  shouM  learn  to  fltork  hard  when  we  work,  iind 
to  re^t  completely  when  we  rest;. to  be  wide  awake 
when  awake,  and  fast  Asleop  when  asleep;  to  call  up 
all  our  energies  when  we  want  them,  and  to  throw 
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tbein  all  off  wlieu  wo  do  not  iicmkI  tk«u  In  thU  way 
we  will  loam,  whilu  UHiiig  all  our  strength,  to  not  ilia- 
8i|Mktu  it  To  ooniterve  our  |)owor  in  ono  of  the  great 
problttiuH  of  the  nctivu  man,  ami  he  who  thinks  he  has 
too  much  to  do  will  aoctjiupliHh  more  if  he'  uses  hia 
strength  only  for  what  he  has  to  do. 


PERSEVERANCE.  '    ' 

Mo8t  fail  of  succesa  from  lack  of  iMraeveranoe ;  for 
little  is  acoomplished  at  a  single  Htroke,  as  we  have 
said  The  way  of  tnKtcesH  iu  long,  and  booomes  tedious 
before  its  end  Ih  roaohod.  Those  who  give  up  when 
the  stage  of  t<)<li<»iHiie88  in  roiu'ht>d,  make  a  failnre  "f 
life.  Step  after  step,  stroke  after  stroke,  aohievoment 
after  achievement,  are  required  l)efore  anything  of 
value  ia  assured;  and  those  who  do  not  go  to  the  end 
usually  lose  all  tliny  do,  The  way  of  Kfe  is  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  those  Who  have  accomplished  a 
I)art.  j' 

It  is  the  men  who  hold  on  that  got  what  others  let 
go.  The  persistent  plixlder  geta  the  unfiuishod  mansion 
of  the  dashing  sj)eculator,  who  works  well  for  a  while. 
The  solid  achievements  ore  generally  accomplished 
after   the    first    enthusiasm    jg  spent     The  race  is 
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mostly  determiued  in  the  Inst  half  mile.  All  can  do 
well  in  starting,  esi>ecially  if  the  coarse  is  long,  bat 
keeping  np  is  what  counts. 

When  tlie  energy  begins  to  flag,  the  time  to  apply 
caurago  hits)  come,  and  he  who  overcomes  at  this  stage 
i^  apt  to  succeeiL  The  setting  in  of  disinclination  is 
the  signal  for  perseverance  to  come  forward.  We  can 
not  persevere  in  commencing;  it  is  when  worn  ont, 
arid,  when  the  hard  work  con\os,  that  we  need  now 
infusions  of  spirit  to  carry  ns  through. 

He  is  fortunate,  therefore,  who  can  recommence  in 
the 'middle  of  hia  work,  and  keep  up  enthusiasm  when 
the  task  l)ecomes  stalo.  The  new  is  ever  inspiring,  and 
makes  many  run  well  for  awhile;  but  to  throw  inspi- 
ration into  the  old  is  what  counts.  Continuity  of  work, 
or  kept-up  resolution,  is  the  price  of  success.  We 
should  be  able  to  begin  where  we  have  left  off,  and  not 
leave  off  to  stop,  but  to  recm)erate..  To  take  up  the 
thread  of  our  endeavor  is  the  secret  of  great  achieve- 
ment, and  so  to  w(i^ve  our  tasks  into  a  whole. 

We  must  not  only  persevere  in  our  working,  but  in 
our  work,  and  keep  busy  at  the  same  thing.  Many 
active^eople  are  not  successful  because  they  change 
their  employment,  ^nd  tlius  present  a  career  with 
many  unfinished  beginnings.  They  are  fortunate  who 
can  work  at  one  thing  for  a  life;  for  they  are  sure  of 
Bomething  great.     To  keep  to  a^purpose  is  to  guaran- 
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tee  its  realization.  The  number  of  efforts  which  nny 
man  can  make  are  enungh  to  get  what  almost  any  man 
strives  for.  Few  things  that  the  average  man  wants 
are  unattainable  by  the  average  man.  But  many  fail 
to  attain  them,  'becttuse  they  do  not  keep  in  |;he  track 
of  them.  The  lazy  stop,  the  irresolute  go  off  in  other 
piitlis,  and  ho  who  ninis  at  several  torgfsts  hits  none. 
To  keep  ao-object  in  view  long  enough  to  work  up  to 
it  is  often  harder  than  to  d(V  the  needed  Work. 

Any  one  who  has  a  single  plan  for  life,  and  never 
changes  it,  is  sure  of  success ;  and  one  of  the  most  imports 
ant  problems  of  man  is  to  work  up  a  system  of  living 
that  shall  keep  him  empliJVed  through  life.  By  doing 
everything  as  jiart  of  a  plan,  ond  keeping  at  it,  he  will 
fill  lip  a  rounded  life.  But  two  half  lives  d.)  iwt  ni.'.ke" 
a  whole  one,  and  two  things  half  done  do  not  make  a 
completed  one.  Partial  successes  are  only  whole  fail- 
ures, and  everything  begun  that  is  not  carried  through 
is  wasted.  Men  should  learn  to  complete,  as  well  as 
to  begin,  and  especially  to  work  on  the  last  half  of 
success.  We  should  keep  to  our  work  and  not  change 
to  another  in  which  our  past  efforts  will  not  count,  but 
rather  learn  to  end  before  we  begin  again,  and  be 
impatient  of  the  incomplete. 

While  we  should  be  sure  we  are  right  before  we  go 
ahead,  we  should  be  sure  we  are  wrong  before  we  stop ; 
and,  before  changing  to  something  else,  wo  should 
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consider  whether  we  are  willing  that  our  present  work 
shall  be  a  failure.  Do  not  change  plans  in  tlie  middle 
of  an  enterprise ;  but,  having  taken  a  reaolution.  refuse . 
to  reconsider  it  in  the  iBRlst  of  its  execution.  WJien 
you  have  bagun  work  call  upon  your  will,  rather  tlmn 
j'our  judgment,  and  consider  its  completion  rather 
than  its  wisdom.  Do  not  give  t<i  decision  llhe  time 
needed  for  execution ;  but,  having  determined  what  to 
,do,  decline  to  weaken  your  resolution  by  reconsidera- 
tion. 

He  who  often  stops  along  the  way  to  consider  the 
wistlom  of  his  conrso.  will  render  it  unwise,  if  it  is  not 
already  so;  wherefts  it  is  often  better  to  resolutely  fol- 
low an  unwise  purjwso,  than  irresolutely  to  pursue  a 
wise  one.  It  i-i  ono  thing  to  [)3rrtovore  and  another  to 
persevere  at  the  same  thing.  "We  can  ke«i)  up  our 
energy  without  keeping  up  onr  purpo.so;  whereas,  for 
Buecess,  we  must  keop  up  our  energy  on  our  purposa 
Tasks  are  jealous  of  attention  to  others,  and  achieve- 
,iuent  requires  undivided  devotion. 

Every  one  undertaking  a  task  should  consider 
■whether  he  has  perseverance  enough  for  a  long  effort 
—  whether  he  can  toil  for  weeks,  or  years,  or  life, 
without  wanting  a  chaiige.  It  is  the  tasks  which  run 
through  a  long  career  that  constitute,  when  done,  the 
great  achievements;  and  one  who  easily  gets  tired  of 
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the  same  work  should  uot  begin  anything  great — or 
rather  should  cure  his  tendency  to  get  tired. 

Men  sUould  learn  continuity,  not  by  thoughtlessly 
plodding  at  a  preHcribod  task,  which  in  routine,  but 
by  repeating  great  efforts  on  the  same  task.  Perse- 
verance that  is  uioraly  mechanical  accomplishes  no 
more  than  other  unskilled  labor.  No  great  success  is 
attained  by  simply  turning  a  crank.  But  td  throw  into 
every  part  of  the  work  the  same  thought  and  energy 
that  we  spend  in  its  inception  and  first  start,  is  what; 
constitutes  greatness. 

We  have  seen  that  nature  helps  us  to  persevere  by 
imparting  an  enthusiasm  for  our  work  when  it  is  fairly 
under  way,  so  that  -wo  proceed  almost  spontaneously 
in  the  excitement  To  some  energetic  souls  it  is  easier' 
to  go  on  than  to  stop,  like  rolling  down  hill;  and  any 
one  may  acquire  this  impulse ;  so  that  we  have  little 
more  to  do,  in  boiug  persevering,  than  to  start  again 
the  enthusiasm  wlion  it  becomes  low,  or  dies  »>ut,  which 
often  requires  but  a  little  effort.  .  A  concentration  of 
thought,  or  mere  commencement  ot  work,  will  usually 
start  it  again.  Perseverance  is  but  a  few  little  efforts 
thrown  in  along  t!io  waj',  to  keep  up  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  work  itself  generates;  ond  a  little  attention 
to  this  makes  the  habit  of  ^lersoverance  a  permanent 
one,  so  that,  like  a  falling  body,  we  go  of  ourselvus, 
and  gnly  have  to  begin  in  order  to  finish. 
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'  DECISION. 

No  qnalification  is  bo  commonly  deemed  essential 
to  success  as  decision,  which  implies  several  others. 
To  make  a  decision  we  must  think,  and  when  thought 
precedes  action  it  is  to  some  purpose;  so  that  the  man 
of  decisioM  is  a  man  of  thought,  as  well  as  of  action. 
He  is  also  a  man  of  pnidentinl  thinking,  since  he  must 
think  with  reference  to  results.  And  he  is  a  compre- 
hensive thinker;  since  for  decision  all  the  details  of 
the  'Subject  to  be  affected  must  be  considered.  He 
becomes,  therefore,  also  a  rapid  thinker ;  and,  knowing 
that  his  thoughts  will  have  definite  results,  he  becomes 
an  accurate  thinker ;  so  that  we  have,  in  decision,  the 
essential  condition  of  success,  -—  constant  thought  and 
thought  for  a  purjiose. 

The  undecided  mnn  is  incomplete  as  a  thinker. 
Running  from  subject  to  subject;  without  exhausting 
any  consideration,  his  mind  fails  to  furnish  complete 
motives  ;  and,  lacking  comprehensiveuoss,  it  can  not 
gather  up  all  the  considerations  which  should  influ- 
ence him,  and  weigh  them  accurately  for  their  proper 
eOfect  on  his  condaot.  A  subject  is  not  generally 
thought  of  adecpiately  until  we  are  about  to  act  upon 
it;  so  that  the  undpcidod  mnn  has  gcnprnlly  unsatis- 
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factory  information,  as  well  aa  volition.     Dstdsion  is 
a  great  educator,  as  well  as  operator. 

Many  decisions  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  one 
a  decided  man,  or  to  train  him  to  decide  with  judg- 
ment If  he  is  not  habitually  decisive,  he  fails  in 
decision  when  the  critical  moment  conies.  One'  must 
decide  often  to  decide  well,  since  the  habit  of  quick 
decision,  like  other  habits,  comes  only  by  practice. 
Hence  we  should  on  all  subjects  habituate  ourselves 
to  be  decided,  which  implies  that  we  have  opinions  on 
them,  and  that  we  act  on  such  opinions;  whi<9i  freV' 
qnent  forming  of  opinions,  and  the  rapidity  of 
thought  required  therefor,  is  the  best  training  for 
both  the  intellect  and  the  will. 

For  one  can  not  be  a  man  of  decision  without. bieing 
a  man  of  quick  decision.  There  being  many  questions 
requiring  decision,  he  has.  not  much  time  for  any  one; 
and  the  experience  acquired  in  deciding  often,  induces 
a  facility  ^or  deciding  ^stantly,  so  that  rapidity  fol- 
lows from  practico.  A  second  decision  is  easier  than 
tiie  first,  and  a  thouMnndth  is  autoijnatic.  One  who 
decides  much,  moreover,  learns  to  look  at  a  subject 
comprehensively,  so  as  to  quickly  see  how  to  decide, 
thus  learning  to  take  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 

Unless  we  decide  we  act  bechance,  letting  circum- 
stances drive  us  instead  of  our  judgment.  There  are 
so  many  ocoasious  to  act,  that  we  must  often  do  so 
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whether  we  decide  or  uot,  and  when  action  comes 
before  decision  it  geuerally  ends  in  a  mistake.  We 
shoidd  keej)  our  thouylits  ahead  of  our  wills,  and 
make  action  follow  intention.  Life  thus  becomes  the 
execution  of  a  plan,  instead  of  the  play  of  chance. 

Often,  indeed,  we  have  not  the  materials  for  a  ilocl- 
siou,  so  'that  we  con  not  bo  certain  we  pro,  right.  lu 
Buch  coses  we  should  .decide  on  the  beet  information 
wo  have,  which,  at  tlie  woirtit,  Ih  letter  than  no 
decision,  for  without  Huch  deciHiim  wo  should  be 
driven  solely  by  diance.  The  haliit,  moreover,  of 
.deciding  induces  n  capacity  for  making,  good  deci- 
SionB,  even  uiwn  few  data,  and  the  pvobabilities  are 
that  we  will  decide  right. 

But  whether  wo  do  or  not,  it  is  the  best  wo  can  do, 
and  we  shuuld  learn  to  act  courageously  when  wo  ore 
attempting  our  best,' "lioinatter  liow  poor  that  may  be. 
They  who  can  act  only  when  sure  will  accomplish  lit- 
tle, since  nearly  oil  great  enterprises  nmst  be  begun 
in  uncertainty.  Wo  should  leorn  to  be  decisive  in 
doubtful  motters  an  well  ns  in  sure,  and  to  act  with 
resolution  when  we  con  uot  be  certoin.  H|iving 
decided  our  best,  we  should  next  do  our  best.  The 
courageous  man  is  no  more  afraid  of  nncertaiutio,<) 
than  of  difficulties.  Some  of  the  most  heroic  acts  are 
done  in  the  face  of  jwssible  failure,  so  that  the 
chances  that  we  may  uot  succeed  need  uot  onnerve  us. 
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When  you  ore  sure  of  failure  you-  may  stop,  but 
not  when  you  are  uncertain  of  saccess.  While  we 
Bhonld  be  sure  we  are  right  when  sureness  is  possible, 
we  should  go  ahead'just  as  resolutely  on  probabilities 
when  probabilities  are  all  we  can  get.  Every  man 
must  make  up  his  mind  \o  stand  a  few  failures  in  an 
active  life;  but  the  resolute  man  can  often  -wrest  sne- 
1^8  from  the;  conditions  of  failure,  whereas  the  irres- 
olute one  can  not  take  hold  of  success  when  it  is  within 
his  reach. 

Wo  should  learn,  therefore,  when  wo  have  made 
the  best  decision  of  which  we  are  capable,  to  -act  with 
as  much  conyiction  as  if  we  were  certain,  for  such.  * 
decision  is  as  right  for  us  as  if  no  doubt  existed  Th'e 
best  jjodsiblo  should  alwaya  bo  .doomed  tli'o  booi  con-  • 
ceivable  as  far  as  conduct  is  oonceruoil,  and  he  is  for- 
tunate who  can  be  decided  in  doubtful  matters.  A 
strong  will  may  be  founded  on  probabilities,  and  we 
should  never  let  irresolution  add  disaster  to  uncer- 
tainty. 
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iv.     -         EARNESTNESS. 

Little  is  accomplished  without  nn  impression  of  its  ,^ 
importance;  and  he  who  looks  seriously ^t  life  is  bestSr^ 
fitted  for  its  weighty  tasks.  Tli8  trifler  accomplishes  ? 
but  trifles;  and  dealing  hnbituaUj'  in  small  matters,  he.' 
sees  things  small.  This  habit  bolittles  the  mind  until 
it  is  soon  unfit  for  groat  activities.  j' 

We  should,  therefore,  be  in  earnest,  and  enter  life' 
with  zeal.  To  this  end  we  should  see  that  wo  are 
roused,  instead  of  merely  tickletl,  and  that  our  feelings 
are  called  out,  as  well  as  our  strength.  It  is  import- 
ant that  we  act'Tvith  the  most  of  ourselves.  He  who 
'  is  not  deeply  interested  in  any  tiling  hasi  nothing  on 
which  to  succeed  in  life;  for  the  success  of  trifling  or 
indifference  is  no  better  than  failure. 

The  oarnent  man  got's  respect,   a.s  the  trifler  geta 
contempt.     When  he  s^teaks  he  is  heard ;  for  habitual 
<    earnestness  gives  him  something  to  say.     While  there 
jis  not  much  difference  between  trifling  and  folly,  there    . 
is,  in  all  eaniostuess,  a  measure  of  sense. 

Much  vice  arises  from  lack  of  earnestness,  which 
prevents  the  trifler  from  adequately  considering  the 
virtues,  or  being  duly  influenced  by  them.  The  habit- 
ual  consideration    of  trifles  diverts  the   mind  from 
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weighty  topics,  'such  as  the  moral  interests  nil  ai-e. 
Seriousness  and  virtue  are  commonly  deemed  identical. 
Earnestness  is  not,  indeed,  incompatible  vith  nuinse- 
ment.  Mirth,  sjwrt,  wit,  all  may  coexist  with  ii  But 
life  is  not  all  fun,  and  Are  should  bia  ablo  to  be  serious 
when  we  want  to.  It  beinj^  the  earnest  tliat  counts,  . 
and  the  trifling  that  is  unproductive,  we  should  not 
.indulge  the  latter  as  a  general  business,  or  trifle 
enough  to  make  oui-selves  triflers.  As  the  bulk  of  life 
is  serious,  our  habitual  demeanor  should  correspond 
with  it.  J 

It  is  tiresome  to  be  a  monkey  —  esjiecially  to  the 
one>  who  is  monkeyed  to.  Seriousness  is  a  relief  whore 
there  is  much  nonsense.  Amusement  sliould  take  no 
more  time  than  is  required  for  recreation.  The  bulk 
of  our  enjoyment  should  be  derived  from  oxtr  work ; 
for  we  may  learn  to  enjoy  our  sorious,  as  well  as  our 
lighter  states,  and  to  enjoy  such  states  in  others.  It 
is  as  importaiit  t<}  learn  to  enjoy  the  great  as  to  do  the 
great,  and  so  to  get  great  souls  as  well  as  great  inteU 
lects;  or  to  effect  an  enlargement  of  feejing  through 
the  grandeur  of  our  pleasures. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 

SELF-SUPPORT. 


For  ■  onr  livelihood  euch  must  depend  on  himself, 
as  much  nBilo  the  bnites.  For,  though  we  use  and 
help  one  another  in  society,  we  are  no  less  independ- 
ent than  if  society  did  not  exist.  We  must  rely  on 
ourselves  in  order  to  use  this  help.  The  aids  of 
society  only  make  larger  demands  on  us  to  aid  our- 
selves; for  our  wants,  induced  by  society,  increase 
x[uito  as  fast  as  the  supply  we  get  from  society.  Man 
must  simply  help  himself  with  men,  which  is  now  the 
problem  of  8elt-8U[)port. 

Uidess  one  supjwrts  himself  he  becomes  a  charity 
subject  or  criminal,  living  against  the  laws  of  society. 
While  our  parents  and  friends  help  us  when  children 
and  when  Jtged,  the  |)criod  of  competency  should  be 
lived  in  8elf-supjx>rt.  Thougli  we  can  not,  indeed, 
when  working  together,  say  what  eacli  contributes  to 
his  own  support  (since  many  are  supjwrted.  by  a  com- 
mon work),  each  should  lie  sure  that  he  contributes 
enough  to  the  general  labor  of  society  to  entitle  him 
to  B  support  from  the  results.     Whether  it  comes  as 
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products,  as  profits  or  as  wages,  lie  should  see  that  ho 
earns  a  livelihood  as  well  as  tha{  he  gets  ii  This 
implies  a  support  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  those 
depeudiug  on  him;  for  everyone  has  for  some  periods 
dependencies  on  him,  jost  as  for  other  perioils  he  is  a 
dependency,    i,  -=  '-'  '- 

The  duty  of  self-supi^rt  implies  that  of  diligence, 
already  referml  to,  and  of  care,  frugality,  and  many 
other  virtues ;  also  of  ambition,  or  a  desire  to  get  up 
in  life,  #liere  we.  can  control  the  forces  of  society,  and 
use  then)  for  ourselves  and  others.  It  implies  also 
self-defense,  including  the  defense  of  those  ileiwnding 
upon  us  —  a  duty  which  goes  tt)  the  extent  of  using 
force,  when  necessary,  against  those  wrongfully 
assailing  us  or  withholding  om-,  rights,  and  of  going 
to  law  or  War  for  ourselves  or  country.  The  right  to 
live  has  ^Eid  limits,  and  those  who  stand  iu  its  way 
should  themselves  look  to  the  consequences  of  such 
violation. 

The  duty  to  supiK>rt  ourselves  is  the  greater 
because  all  other  duties  so  largely  dej)enil  upon  it. 
The  tramp  can  not  perform  his  duties  Imjcuusc  of  his 
helpless  condition,  so  that  he  is  not  only  worthless  to 
society,  but  when  his  vagrancy  is  voluntary,  is  a 
wrong-doer.  ,  We  owe  something  to  the  respectability 
of  ijeople,  and  it  is  a  duty  to  be  well-to-do  when  that 
is  possible.  ,     -       u, 
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This  duty  of  self-support  is  the  more  imperative 
b«cau8e  the  support  of  others  is  iuoidentally  involved, 
as  of  our  families.  We  have  no.  right  to  k«ep  others 
in  poverty,  even  if  we  ourselves  are  willinjj  to  be  jnior, 
so  tliat  a  comi>etence  is  a  virtue  as  well  as  an  educa- 
tion. 

One  has,  thei^fore,  no  right  to  be  laz}\  or  unem- 
ployed, or  purjioseleBs,  «r  impractical,  which  are  the 
usual  hindrances  to  siij'IJort.  He  should  have  the 
domestic  virtues,  with  a  home  and  wife  and  well-kept 
chiliben,  and  take  (Msition  with  his  neighbors  as  a 
substantial  citizen.  He  has  no  right  to  follow  a  whim, 
as  an  eccentric  man  or  non<lescript,  to  the  Iieglect  of 
those  who  depend,  or  should  dej)end,  on  him.  Every- 
one should  ])erform  his  social  duties,  by  having  his 
right  iwsition  in  society. 

A  good  support  is  the  measure  of  a  well  devel^jwd 
man,  and  shows  a  most  desirable  balancing  of  {)Ower6i. 
When  one  can  not  get  along  there  is  something  lack- 
ing in  his  character — industry,  purpose,'  integrity  or 
something  practical.  To  support  a  family  well  calls 
out  many  capabilities,  and  often  makes  the  manly  man. 
The  man  of  family  is  not  apt  to  be  one-sided,  like  the 
bachelor,  theorist  or  trnrap.  The  best  man,  as  a  rule, 
is  in  the  way  of  the  best  support;  as  the  duties  all 
imply  this,  and  tend  to  it  » 


CHAPTER  NINTH. 

SELF-CONTROL. 


Wir-L  POWER.     ' 

It  is  all  important  to  have  oui-BelveB  uuder  control, 
so  88  not  to'  run  through  life  at  random,  and  to  have 
all  our  powers  under  control  so  as  not  to  be  carried  o£F 
by  one  into  eccentricity.  To  regulate  a  life  is  no  small 
part  of  life.  Unless  we  control  ourselves  others  will 
.  do  BO,  or  else  we  will  drift  through  a  purix>selesB  exist- 
ence; and  if  we  fail  to  control  any  particular  tunotiou, 
the  rest  will  overbear  it,  and  often  the  worst — the 
passions  generally  controlling  the  reason.  The  whole; '-^ 
man  should  be  cai-ried  along  in  our  career,  each  func- 
tion performing  its  part,  so  that  !tll  of  them  together 
shall  lead  us  to  the  desired  goal  of  life. 

To  this  end  we  must  have  a  will,  and  make  life  pro- 
ceed according  to  it.     Nothing  should  be  done  until  •' 
we  decide  to  do  it.     S[)ontaneou8  or  impulsive,  living 
has-  no    results.     Our    actions   should  be  intended.  . 
When  we  design  anything  we  must  usually  think  about 
14  309 
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it,  as  we  have  seen;  so  that  oar  effort  becomes  the 

* 

resalt  of  conaitleration.  To  lie  around  waiting  for 
inclinations  to  drive  us  is  like  trying  to  cross  the  ocean 
by  chance  winds  without  a  pilot  Accidental  impulses 
never  drive  men  to  great  achievements.       ,,  ■'"''§' 

We  should,  accordingly,  see  that  we  are  frequently  ' 
intending.  The  will,  like  a  picket,  should  never  be 
off  guard,  exce'pt  when  wo  sleep;  and  sleep  even  should 
be  taken  in  obedience  to  our  will.  He  who  allows 
himself  to  go  to  sleep  when  he  does  not  want  to,  has 
not  adequate  control  of  himself;  and  if  he  were  a  sen- 
tinel he  would  be  shot  for  unfaithfulness.  There 
should  be  no  accidental  rest  any  more  than  accidental 
labor.  We  ought  not  to  (juit  work  without  our  own 
permission,  but  learn  to  got  our  consent  for  all  time 
given  to  idleness,  as  well  as  tp  labor.  There  is  so 
much  natnral  inclination  to  do  notliing,  that,  without 
the  direction  of  the  will,  our  whole  life-stream  is  lia- 
ble, like  a  river  going  down  hill,  to  rush  into  some' 
low  \i(M\  of  stagnation. 

To  this  end  we  should  learn,  when  we  know  what 
we  want  to  do,  to  will  to  do  it.  Volition  wliould  be 
trained  to  follow  quick  on  judgment.  To  see  our  duty 
should  be  tt)  do  it.  Laziness  should  not  be  allowed  to 
intervene  between  our  •  decision  and  our  volition.  To ' 
have  a  will  to  work  quickly  and  unfailingly  at  such 
times  is  (like  having  a  mind  for  similarly  quick  decis- 
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ion),  one  of  the  greatest  guarantees  of  a  successfol'V 
life;  and  such  a  will  is  the  result  of  mach*  practice. 
To  do  our  duty  unfailingly  we  must  have  done  many 
duties,  so  that  duty  and  habitual  duty  are  nearly  the 
same. 

Many  never  learn  to  execute.  Their  will  lags 
behind  their  judgment;  and  undone  decisions  pile  up 
awaiting  performance.  Their  life  ebbs  aw(>y  at  ran- 
dom, and  oveh  their  thinking  is  purposeless.  Quick 
willing  is  as  imperative  as  quick  thinking,  and  a  read- 
iness to  do  as  a  readiness  t()decide. 

He  who  learns  to  nolf'will  when  his  duty  is  seen, 
becomes  cuuBcienctiles^  It  should  hurt  ns' to  stop  at 
a  decision,  as  boing  an  unnatural  ending  of  a  move-  ' 
ment,  like  a  full.  Performance  ought  to  follow  inten- 
tion ns  naturally  as  eating  does  an  npjietite,  or  explo- 
sion a  torch.  There  should  be  no  divorce  l)etween,jOti|; 
judgment  and  our  execution.  A  -n-ill,  like  a  wheel,, 
.^hould  work  easily,  and  start  at  the  first  signal  from 
conscience.  Alert  wills  are  as  imjx)rtant  as  alert 
minds,  sluggishness  clogging  action  ns  much  as 
thought.  There  should  he  no  long  route  between  the 
volition  and  the  act.  Directness  should  characterize 
our  whole  life;  and  we  should  bo  no  sooner  willing 
.  than  doing.  Quick  execution  is  as  necessary  as  quick 
willing  and  quick  thinking;  so  that  a  duty  seen,  a  duty 
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ondertaken  and  a  duty  done  should  bo  a  rapid  sucoes 
Bion  of  eventa. 


;.•>•:  .'s*..  ■ 


II. 

PEUDENOE. 


Next  in  importance  after  having  everything  under 
control,  is  to  have  it  in  proper  subordination ;  so  that 
the  great  interests  shall  receive  great  attention,  and 
the  minor  interests  small  attention,  according  to  their 
importance.  This  regulation  is  the  work  of  prudence, 
•which  weighs  and  adjusts.  Much  of  life  is  dissipated 
on  little  things,  which,  though  valuable,  are  not  worth 
the  attention  given  them.  All  undue  time  spent  on 
trifles  ia  taken  from  something  imjwrtant. 

Much  time  is  also  spent  on  one  thing,  when  a  bet> 
ter  might  bo  chosen.  There  should  be  a  choice  between 
good  things  as  wnll  as  between  good  and'bwl  mixed. 
It  is  important  to  get  not  only  thogoo<l,  but  the  best; 
and  many  errors  are  committed  by  doing  well  when 
we  should  do  better.  To  do  the  right  thing,  and  to 
choose  it  among  many  claiming  to  lie  such,  ia  the  con- 
summation of  wisdom.  Gooil  sense  shows  itself  chiefly 
in  prudence,  which  must  pick  out  a  right  course  where 
there  are  many  goo<l  ones,  as  well  as  where  there  are 
few;  and  it  is  often  harder,  as  well  as  more  important, 
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to  do  what  is  best  among  the  good,  than  to  do  what  ia 
good  among  the  bad.  Many  of  our  ohiet  difficulties 
come  from  the  plentitude  of  our  advantages,  where  to 
take  one  and  leave  another  may  be  a  serious  disadvant- 
age.   ■•:.;'  -    ■    '  ■  ' '  ■       t 

One  of  the  first  rules  of  prudence  is  not  to  fly  off 
after  everj-thiftg  good  that  offers.  Such  a  course  leads 
to  the  frequent  abandonment  of  what  wo  are  doing  for 
Bo^iething  that  seems  better;  since  all  advantages 
seem  best  when  first  presented.  The  prudent  man 
thinks  before  he  commences  aometfaing  else,  and  espec- 
ially before  he  quitn  what  he'-'  is  ai  We  should  act 
cautiously,  therefore,  as  well  as  act,  and  see  that  we 
have  the  caution  when  we  stop  for  it,  instead  of  delay- 
ing from  mere  timidity,  which  is  irresolution. 

To  be  prudent  we  must  be  thoughtful,  and  not  pro- 
ceed without  considering,  catiiipuB,  and  not  undertake 
without  calculating,  and  discriuiinating,  and  not  choose 
without  comparing,  so  that  we  shall  attain  only  what 
is  valuable,  and  undertake  only  what  is  j^ssible.  We 
should  guard  against  both  failure  and  success  in  the 
worthless ;  for  one  often  fails  through  imprudent  suc- 
cesses, and  loses  his  aim  as  a  whole  by  gaining  his 
aims  as  parts.  Many  good  tilings  go  only  to  make  up 
a  bml  whole,  and  we  should  see  that  what  we  desire  is 
what  is  best  on  the  whole,  as  well  as  that  what  we  do 
will  attain  it  as  a  whole,  so  that  we  do  not  fail  in  all 
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by  succeeding  in  everythiug.  We  should  set  the 
right,eiul  before  ub,  bo  that  every  snoceBsfnl  step  shall 
bring  us  nearer  a  desired  objoot.  When  going  in  the 
wrong  direction  all  progress  lends  backward. 

Oar  desires  should  express  our  real  wants,  so  that 
when  we  attain  them  wo  will  have  supplied  somS 
actual  need.  Many  seek  what  they  do  uo|  w^t,  whettv, 
Buccess  is  only  a  failure  of^  their  purpoiie.  It  is  oA 
important  to  regulate  our  desires  as  oi^conduct,  eo 
that  we  shall  want  only  what  we  uoecL  Mony  desires 
express  only  whims,  and  wheli  attained  fijl  no  require- 
ments, BO  tliat  no  course  of  prudent  i, conduct  can 
satisfy  them.  ■  .■•■, 

Desires  may  be  prudent  &b  well  as  efforts,  and  we 
should  see  that  we  do  not  want  the  undesirable,  as 
well  OS  that  we  do  not  get  it.  It  is  our  duty  to  wapt 
the  good  .as  well  as  to  do  it,  and  often  oar  J^rst  duty  1% 
to  get  our  desires  right    As  desires  load  tA  conduct  as  ■ 

■  their  natural  expression,  tlio  regulation  of  our  desires 
is  a  great  part  of  our  conduct.  Bad  desires  may  be 
stopped  as  well  as  bad  .actions,  and  one  can  not  hope  to 
be  good  whose  wishes  are  wrong.  Since  one  usually 
does  what  he  wants  to,  his  wants  must  be  right  if 
yirtne  be  not  a  constant  effort  against  his  nature.  He 
who  starts  his  desires  on  the  way  of  right  is  making 
motives  for  good  conduct,  for  if  one  wants  the  good 

'  he  will  do  it  as  voluntarily  as  the  evil. 
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Desire-makiiig  is,  therefore,  an  important  part  of 
ethics.  Being  responsible  for  our  wants  ns  well  as 
for  our  deeds,  the  difty  of  desiring  right  is  funda- 
mental. Tlie  judgment  s'uould  get  in  behind  our 
wishes,  and  set  our  will  to  working  there.  Desires 
may  be  reasonable  na  well  ns  thoughts,  and  we  should 
got  our  own  {jermission  to  wish  as  well  na  to  act.  We 
should'  hare  no  desires  that  we  do  not  want,  but  set 
our  reason  to  work  uiw'n  thom,  for  reason  can  control 
our  feelings  us  well  as  our  will.  The  will  can  thus 
get  behind  not  only  the  will,  but  the  motive  that 
drives  the  will,  so  that  its  freedom  is  back  o£  all 
movemem  and  in  league  with  reason  there.  We 
should  not  overlook  i&  morals  this  greatest  part  of  our 
responsibility  —  the  responsibility  for  our  wishes. 


in.  - 

SELF-RESTRAINT. 

1.  —  MODEUATION. 
'  (!)  —  /»  Oerural. 

All  our  powers  are  liable  t»  run  to  excess,  as  well 
as  to  stop  short  of  sufficiency ;  and  this  excess  pro- 
duces   the    common    vices  —  drunkenness,    gluttony 
lioentiousnesB,  avarice,  etc.     For  many  hold  that  all 
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vice  is  simply  an  excess  of  virtue ;  that  liceutioiiBneBB, 
for  example,  is  an  excess  of  love,  intemperance  an 
excess  of  drinking,  avarice  an  excess  of  economy, 
prodigality  an  excess  of  liberality,  cowardice  aii  excess 
of  prudence,  recklessness  an  excess  of  courage,  and,  in 
general,  each  vice  an  excessive  use  in  one  direction,  or 
its  opposite,  of  a  function  whose  proper  use  constitutes 


"Without  admitting  this,  however,  but  thinking  , 
rather  that  vice  is  an  abnormal,  as  well  as  excessive, 
use  of  a  faculty  (for  tliere  can  not  be  too  much  love, 
but  love  in  its  greatest  strength  is  very  different  from 
licentiousness),  we  must  admit  that  every  excess  is  a 
vice,  and  works  injury. 

Some  of  our  functions  tend  naturally  to  excess,  and 
need  habitual  restraint:  as  eating,  drinking  and  rest- 
ing;  while  others  run  rnrely  to  excess,  so  that  their 
inordinate  use  Las  no  nniue  among  tlio  vices:  as  think- 
ing, willing,  and  acting;  altliough  in  the  latter  also 
excess  may  be  serious  as  vice,  oven  if  nameless  (as 
when  people  break  dpvm  through  hnrd  work  or  over- 
strained nerves).  Moderation  in  all  tilings  is  a  virtue^ 
and  consists  in  the  use  of  each  faculty  up  to  its  health-  ■• 
ful  limit,  and  in  just  j)ro|x)rtion  to  its  imjKjrtance 
among  the  fniictions.  While  n  projjer  use  of  all  our 
faculties  is  necessary  for  their  development,  an  excess- 
ive use   of  one  not  only  injures  that,   but  withdraws  ' 
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■trength  from  the  others,  so  aa  to  make  as  monstrosi- 
ties,  or  lop-aided  characters. 

The  immoderate  mau  is  always  out  of  proportion, 
and  in  some  way  impractical.  His  opinions  have  little 
weight,  as  a;^e;  his  statements  are  not  reliable,  his 
presence  is  not  pleasing,  and,  in  general,  he  is  not  of 
much  nso  to  himself  or  others.  The  ombmlimeut  of 
imprudence,  Le  rarely  achieves  a  great  or  lasting  suc- 
.cess.  Practical:'  sense  consists  in  taking  enough  of 
everything,  ind;  stopping  at  enougli,  and  esjMicially  in 
avoiding  hobbies  by  giving  duo  itopirtance  to  every- 
thing. For  a  hobby  consists  not  so  much  in  empha- 
Bizing  one  thing  as  in  neglecting  many.     ' 

Virtue,  we  liave  seen,  is  simply  the  right  use  of 
ourselves,  which  gives  us  most  pleasure,  as  well  as 
most  profit,  e8[>ecinlly  when  life  is  taken  all  together; 
BO  that  ho  who  goes  to  excess  gets  no  advantage  from 
it  when  results  arp  summed  up. 

Lot  us  consider,  then,  several  of  the  forms  of  mod- 
eration and   the   opjxjsite   excesses   which   constitute 

vices;  and,  first,  gluttony.  .  .-"^ 

■  -j.j 

,  (%)  —  Olvttony. 

He  who  eats  too  much  gets  more  pain  than  pleas- 
ure from  his  meal,  bo  that  gluttony  has  no  advantages 
over  a  proj^r  use  of  food.  The  pleasure  in  having  the 
food  go  down  is  but  little  compared  with  the  pain  of 
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keeping  it  tiiero  —  or  getting  rid  of  it.  One  does  not 
eat  to  eat,  bnt  to  digest  and  live;  and  tlie  tmik  of 
living  on  bndly-eaten  food  is  a  painful  one.  Qood 
living  can  not  follow  on  bad  eating ;  bnt  as  you  eat,  8o 
shall  you  live;  and  when  the  acliea  and  j)nin8  come 
you  will  see  the  sins  of  your  dinner.  Excess  is  nearly 
all  worked  oif  in  agony;  and  some  time  in  lifo>'yoa 
must  jmy  in  ill-liealth  for  all  your  indiHcretions. 

The  certainty  with  which  Nature  inflicts  the  penalty 
for  the  violation  of  her  laws  in  eating,  is  a  good  exam- 
ple for  all  living.  For  a  projxsr  use  of  life,'  which  we 
call  virtue,  is  simply  that  wliich  gives  us  most  pleas, 
nre  and  least  jiain,  when  taken  nil  togetlier;  whereas 
the  vice  which  indulges  the  moment,  at  tlie  expense  of 
the  rest  of  life,  is  sure  to  meet  suffering  in  the  end, 
and  more  suffering  than  will  off-set  the. pleasure  of 
excess.  For  while  the  pleasure  of  vice  is  temix)rBry, 
the  {>ain  is  |>ermanent.  The  first  gives  us  S  tickled 
palate,  the  last  leaves  us  the  dyspepsia;  and  the  queg. 
tion  of  the  profit  of  vice  is  whether  you  will,  for  a  big 
dinner,  take  an  afternoon  colic. 

We  should  eat  for  life,  and  not  for  a  meal ;  and,  con- 
sidering how  much  the  pleasures  of  appetite  are  worth, 
should  try  to  have  them  lasi  Some  eat  as  if  their 
meal  were  their  last,  and  as  if  they  were  going  to 
destroy  their  stomach  as  well  as  their  appetite ;  which, 
in  fact,  many  are  doing — eating  on  toward  their  lost 
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meal.  Their  excesses  are  fast  destroying  tlieir  palate 
and  their  digestion,  bo  thJt  they  soon  can  eat  no  more 
with  pleasure,  and  no  more  at  all  except  with  j>ain. 
Man  should  not  eat  away  his  stomach,  but  oat  as  if  it 
were  to  last  for  life.  To  come  to  old  ago  with  an  unim- 
paired digestion  is  to  enjoy  a  whole  life  of  eating;  and 
virtue  generally  consiHts  in  enjoying  things  so  that 
they  shall  last— that  the  appetite  aiid  the  man  ^hall 
both  lost.  '■ 

Many  eat  away  their  capacity  to  enjfty.  Excess 
destroys  the  taste,  eh  that  it  can  not  api>reciate;  and 
spines  and  relishes  must  l)e  iisod  to  stimulate  it.  Food 
goes  through  some  people's  throats  ad  if  they  were 
iron  tubes;  and  such  persons  feel  more  in  their  stom- 
achs than  in  their  mouths — the  feeling  being  pain 
instead  of  taste.  0(K>d  fixMl,  i>roperly  taken,  keeps  up 
the  taste  as  well  as  the  other  functions;  and  it  is  oar 
duly  to  keep  up  a  good  apj)etite  through  life. 

To  do  this,  however,  we  must  not  take  too .  maoh  o{ 
it  away  at  one  meal.  Appetite  will  not  recover  any 
more  than  will  the  8tomach,'after  excess;  and  repeated 
excess  takes  away  {>ermau<>ntiy  the  pleasure,  as  well 
as  the  profit  of  eating.  When  one  eats  without  relish 
and  digests  with  pain,  the  time  is  approaching  when 
he  will  eat  no  more.  It  is  the  career  of  all  vioe  to 
destroy  itself.  He  who  runs  himself  down  at  the  mouth 


■  M*^'' 
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is  one  of  the  most  despised  wrooks,  and  he  gives  oat 
most  ungracefully. 

(8)  —  Amutemtnii. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  all  other  enjoyments. 
Pleasures  to  be  of  long  duration,  must  bo  taken  in 
moderation ;  and  it  is  as  im{>ortant  not  to  lose  our  self- 
control  in  our  enjoyments  as  in  our  work.  Dissipa- 
tion ends  one's  pleasures  sooner  than  his  pains.  He 
should,  therefore,  take  his  pleasure  so  as  to  get  moS't 
of  it,  which  is  by  taking  a  little  at  a  time.  He  who 
makes  a  business  of  pleasure  finds  it  as  hard  work  as 
any  other  business;  and,  besides  palling  on  his  appe- 
tite, it  wears  him  out  faster  than  work.  One  can  take 
only  a  certain  amount  and  have  it  pleasure,  juflt  as  he 
can  take  only  a  certain  amount  of  food.  To  take^ 
pleasure  all  the  time  would  be  as  hard  as  to  sleep  all 
the  time.  JVhen  you  have  enougli  your  appetite  is 
gone,  and  you  must  turn  to  something  else  to  get  a  rel- 
ish for  more.  « 

To  enjoy,  you  must  have  a  want  to  fill,  want  being 
the  capacity  for  pleasure,  and  if  you  keep  your  wants 
always  supplied  you  can  not  have  the  satisfaction  of 
filling  them.  As  one  must  have  hunger  in  order  to 
eat,  so.  must  ho  have  desires  in  order  to  enjoy ;  and  to 
keep  himself  surfeited  is  to  destroy  his  capacity  for 
enjoyment.     What  mouy  need  is  wants  rather  than 
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poesesBions.  He  who  iieedB  nothing  is  not  the  happjr 
man,  bat  he  who  ia  Bupplyiitg  his  ueetU.  To  hnve  great 
enjuymeutn  wo  luiisit  have  great  wantH,  eiijoyniout 
beiu;;  liimply  the  filling  of  our  wantu. 

The  want,  moreover,  most  be  felt,  as  well  as  the 
filling  of  it.  The  appetite  ia  the  groatent  imrt  of 
every  dinner,  and  we  should  not  he  afraid  to  get  hun- 
gry. Depriving  ourselves  of  pleasure  is  as  necessary 
to  enjoyment  as  taking  pleasure,  and  learning  to  want 
18  no  little  part  of  our  training  for  happiness.  The 
time  spent  in  getting  hungry  is  as  imiM)rtant  for  the 
dinner  as  the  time  spent  in  eating.  He  who  does  not 
know  bow  to  deprive  himself  long  enough  to  be  in 
gooil  condition  to  enjoy  himself,  has  not  learned  the 
secret  of  happiness.  Wnnt-innking  is  as  imiK>rtant  as 
want-filling,  and  to  build  up 'wants  we  must  not  l>e 
impatient  of  the  sense  of  deprivation.  To  feel  want 
without  inconvenience  is  a  great  qualification  for 
enjoying  life.  , 

Instead,  thnretore,  of  a  life  of  pleasure,  pleasure 
should  alternate  with  work.  "Work  i.i  the  appetite  for 
pleasure,  as  ploa.sure  is  the  appetite  for  work.  Each 
feeds  the  other,  and  will  stop  if  its  correlative  is  want- 
ing. To  1)6  able  to  rest  well,  one  mu«t  be  able  to  get 
tired  well ;  to  sleep  well,  he  must  conduct  himself  well 
when  awoke;  to  eat  well,  he  must  get  hungry  well; 
and  to  amuse  himself  well  he  must  employ  himself 
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well.  Ho  who  nevor  worltH  can  novor  rest,  as  lie  who 
is  never  awoke  oau  never  sleep,  but  is  {termaueqtly 
dead.  K?  ■   .  .    »<% 

The  bnsy  rami  has  most  tiino  for  ploasare,  ns  he 
has  most  cajmcity,  booause  he  (;an  have  pleasiiro  in  all 
his  unMiuployod  time.  The  idle  man  has  little  time 
for  pleasure,  because  for  most  of  his  time  he  can  not 
enjoy  himself,  and  that  only  is  ploaflurn-tirao  in  which 
pleasure  can  be  taken.  Taking  all  life  togethetj 
therefore,  the  hard-working  man  gets  most  ploosur 
and  the  pleasuro-seekor,  or  person  who  gives  himself 
'  up  mainly  to  pleasure,  gets  least  pleasure. 

Virtue  requires  the  sacrifice  of  no  pleasures,  but 
the  regulation  of  our  pleasures,  ho  that  wo  shall  have 
most  pleasure,  and  that  it  shall  last  longest.  We 
must  often  forego  little  pleasures  for  greater  ones, 
and  pleasures  now  for  longer  ones  hereafter;  but  the 
aim  of  virtue  is  to  get  luoat  enjoyment  ont  of  life,  tak- 
ing all  life  and  all  enjoyment  into^occount 

W~  Cupidity. 

Greeil  is  a  disgusting  vice,  no  matter  what  you  are 
greedy  for  —  food,  amusements,  cr  money  —  and  it 
generally  defeats  its  end.  By  being  lost  in  fhe 
present  you  surrender  the  future.  Money,  like  food, 
is  a  means;  and,  as  by  eating  to  die,  instead  of  to  live, 
you  eat  away  what  your  are  eating  for,  so  by  giving 
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youreolf  wholly  to  monoy-gettiiig,  yon  give  yotuwelf 
away  to  your  money.  Ho  who  lirea  for  money  looka 
but  a  short  way  ahead,  and  when  he  gcta  it  he  has 
what  lie  can  not  use.  For  money  is  only  a  hiilf-wny 
mellHur^,  where  one  should  start  fur  sonintliing  else. 
By  stopping  at  its  acquisition  he  ends  his  life  in  the 
middjp.  We  need  money  that  wo  may  live  better; 
and  to  give  up  living  woll  in  order  to  make  money,  ia 
to  abandon  the  end  of  life  to  get  the  moans.  Such  a 
one  is  about  as  wise  as  the  doctor  who  siiould  kill  his 
patient  to  get  his  medicine  into  him.  It  is  one  thing 
to  got  ready  to  live,  and  anoth<;r  to  live;  nnd  to  kill 
yourself  in  the  preparation  is  to  defeat  your  work 
bef»>re  it  is  begun. 

The  desire  for  getting  money  sliould  not  destroy  the 
capacity  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  as  i|Ln[Hirtiuit  to  know  how 
to  spend  money  as  to  know  how  to  acquire  it ;  and  he 
who  can  not  use  it  can  not  be  said  to  have  it,  as  far 
as  its  i)urpoao8  are  concerned.  Like  a  ilj'spoptio 
who  can  do  everything  with  lii«  dinner  but  out  ft,  the 
miser,  who  can  do  everything  with  his  gold  but  siiend 
it,  is  only  the  steward  for  his  heirs,  earning  as  a  hire- 
ling iinil  managing  as  an  agent  what  hn  can  not  him- 
self enjoy.  For  ho  sells  himself  out  as  a  slave  to 
one  passion  which  denies  him  everything  else. 
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(H)—attfaaariJtft. 

In  all  oar  parsaiU,  and  |>artioularly  in  onr  pleaa- 
xuceu,  wo  luiist  make  many  sacrifious,  whioli  are  necoH- 
sary  for  our  own  ituoceMB  aud  enjoyment,  as  well  as 
for  the  good  of  others.  All  work  is  of  the  nature 
of  sacrifico,  in  which  we  give  up  some  of  our  iuoli. 
nation  for  futuro  results.  Self-denial  is  the  price  of 
health,  iutelligenee,  possessinns,  and  nearly  every- 
thing that  we  -want,  and  we  should  learn  to  heroio- 
ally  sacrifice. 

He  who  can  not  do  what  he  does  not  want  to,  can 
not  hnvo  what  ho  wants.  Wliilo  wo  should  avoid 
denying  oiirsolvos  when  it  is  useless,  we  shoulil  be 
read^  to  fast,  thirst,  suffer,  or  work,  when  our  interest 
lies  in  that  direction.  He  wlio  can  do  only  the  pleas- 
ant things  that  are  for  his  advantage,  will  make 
little  progress,  as  the  way  of  success  runs  across 
liardHhips. 

To  overcome  our  own  inclinations  —  and  disinclin- 
ations—  is  a  great  part  of  life's  work.  We  often 
stand  in  tlie  way  of  our  purposes,  and  must  push  our- 
selves aside  to  get  our  ends.  This  overcoming  of  self 
is  the  victory  which  helps  us  to  overcome  otliers.  He 
who  can  not  surmf)unt  his  own  inclinations  can  not 
Burmouut  those  of  his  fellows;  for  others,  it  may  be 
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prmametl,  will  opposo  him  hanler  than  ho  does  him- 
self. 

There  is  mndi  nlxnit  uh  that  wo  do  nokrwnnt,  and 
we  raunt  jMin!  i>ff  oiirHelveH  to  get  wimt  in  really  ns,  and 
not  more  dead  HohIi  thnt  hoH  acoroted  u|)on  us.  When 
one  workH  hiH  way  out  throu<;li  liin  l)l(M)d  and  bile  and 
opiMwiiig  huinorM  to  IiIh  tusk,  liu  has  cut  his  road  half 
way  to  Buc<;eiM.  Home  men  ore  their  own  greatest 
opponents,  and  to  get  a  liotly  that  will  always  regjund 
to  the  will  ia  of  vital  iini><)rtance. 

iPne  mast  learn  to  give  up  much  to  have  it  hereaf- 
ter, to  give  up  Bomothiii^  |>lnuHant  to  have  oomething 
better,  to  give  up  something  desired  to  have  something 
needed,  and  to  f»ivo  up,  in  general,  anything  to  have 
tlie  right  thing.  While  it  is  im|)ortant  not  to  have 
desires  which  we  should  not  gratify,  it  is  e^pially  im- 
portant, when  we  have  them,  to  lie  able  to  surreoider 
them.  The  denial  of  un[>rofi table  inclinations  is  the 
best  way  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

The  cliihl  must  learn  to  give  up  play,  the  youth 
amusement  and  tlio  man  eaae,  when  it  stands  in  the 
way  of  his  interests.  This  sacrificing  of  one  thing  for 
another  (which  is  usually  something  desired  for  some- 
thing preferred,  but  not  yet  desired),  is  highly  import- 
ant; for  desire  can  not  always  keep  up  with  judgment, 
so  08  to  want  what  is  thought  best.  We  must,  there- 
fore, commence  nearly  everything  in  disinclination, 
•5  .",■', 
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and  againfV  loiAe  o^er  inolinBtion,  so  thdt  we  ar« 
nnnrly  ul,WayB  cullecl  ,ii|K>n  to  give  up  Hoiuothing  that 
we  want  (or  ituiunthing  that  we  uuglit  to  liave,  or  to 
exolmii;^e  'the  desired  for  the  valned. 

Wo  Hhoiild  Ipiirn  the  iiii|K)rtaiit  lesHoii  of  preferring 
the  general  to  tlio  particular  giHxl,  and  of  striving  for 
it  when  wo  do  not  yet  desire  it.  Desire  often  comes 
after  intention,  and  ^af tor  work  liegun;  so  that  whot  is 
begun  in  disinclination  is  pursued  with  avidity.  Bat 
wo  most  not  wait  for  dns'lro  to  bogiu  with.  Inclination 
>  is  BO  long  in  overtaking  us  in  some  tasks  that  we  must 
often  sooritico  to  thd  end. 

V    ,  '    (8)  — PATIENCE. 

To  accomplish  anything  men  must  learn  t(>  wait  as 
well  as  to  work,  and  ]>articularly  to  wait  for  results. 
Little  is  accom[)lishod  at  once,  uiid  that  of  little  value. 
Everytliiug  ,of  imix)rtance  has  a  long  }>arentage  of 
causes,  and  the  practical  man  must  look  for  ahead  in 
his  enterprises.  /'Jfudnmand  immmliato  results,  or  to 
work  only  for  what  will  prixluco  timm,  disijualifi^s  for 
permaueiit^succeBS.  ^)u;e  thiugu  can  not  Im  fo:jed. 
Crops  must  have  their  time  to  grow.  And  one  must 
learn  how  not  to  work,  as  well  os  how  to  wcrk,  ond 
when.  To  wait  witliout  '''buffering  is  a  great  attain- 
,  ment. 

To  do  this  successfully  one  must  learn  to  work 
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wbilo  waitiug.  To  be  pationt  in  idleneaa  is  not  maa£t 
bettor  than  to  be  ioiiMtieiit  iu  ittleneits.  We  shoold 
do  Bomuthing  olue  while  waiting  for  our  first  work  to 
ripen  into  resultti,  mid  not  allow  the  delay  between 
OAUHO  and  effect  to  uunervo  lu.  Time  works  fur  the 
pntlent  man;  and  when  nil  is  done  that  needs  to  bo 
done,  we  should  not  worry  nl)ont  what  Ib  to  come  with- 
out being  done.  Instead  of  fretting  over  the  past,  wo 
should  work  for  the  future,  and  let  ottr  rewards  oomo 
to  us  when  busy.  To  wait  long  and  frork  long  is  tho 
price  of  success,  and  to  wait  and  wojrk  when  there  is 
no  ueor  encourHgciuunt.  '  . 

In  diBapi>oiutnient  and  sorniw  especially  should  wo 
be  imtient,  and  leurn  to  work  nftor  failing,  ns  well  aa 
before  succeeding.  Feeling  bud  Hliouhl  not  stop  duty; 
but  bad  feeling  itself  may  best>>pi>od  by  taking  up  new 
tasks,  and  exchanging  other  ho|>08  for  tho  disappointed 
ones.  Ilegrots  shouhUbe  short;  and  we  should  not 
let  i)ain,  any  more  than  pleasure,  weiar  out  our  lives, 
the  only  use  of  pain  being  to  cause  us  to  stop  what  pro- 
duces it. 

When  yon  lose  anything  make  the  best  of  what 
remains,  and  not  the  worst  of  what  is  gone;  and  be 
always  ready  to  swap  enjoyments  that  you  can  not  have 
f or^we  that  you  can. 


.*■-■-.. 
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8.-K0DESTY. 

The  'modest  man  has  mauy  advantages  —  not  that 
modesty  is  a  great  virtue,  but  that  its  lack  is  a  great 
fault.  We  are  naturally  offended  at  the  boaster  or 
arrogant  man.  Merit  disclosea  itself,  and  so  needs  no 
herald ;  but  when  one  prniseB  himself  he  detracts  from 
his  reputation. 

To  keep  your  mind  on  your,  own  importance  is  to 
produce  littleness,  as  well  as  to  sWjw  that  it  already 
exists.  The  strongest  men  think  little  of  themselves, 
and  less  of  their  imjxjrtance.  In  contrasting  yourself 
with  others,  you  need  not  dwell  on  your  superiority  or 
express  your  satisfaction  with  yourself  When  one 
begins  to  praise  himself  others  cease  to  praise  him, 
and  when  he  thinks  much  of  himself  he  gets  no  com- 
pany in  his  opinion.  We  should,  therefore,  restrain 
our  self-love,  so  that  it  never  show  itself  as  self-glori- 
fication. '  «  -^ 

One*B  attention  is  dways  attracted  from  his  duties 
when  he  dwells  complacently  on  himself,  and  our 
absorption  should  Be  in  our  tasks  instead  of  their  per- 
former. We  should  not  let  too  much  of  our  feelings, 
any  more  than  of  our  person,  be  seen;  and  in  public 
speaking  even  we  shoidd,  instead  of  indecent  mental 
TBxposure,  keep  ourselves  in  the  ba^kg^ound.  One 
never  hears  with  patience  one  who  presents  a  subject 
if  lie  presents  himself  wMx  ii 
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It  is  a  disagreeable  weakness  to  want  to  see  yoar 
name  and  face  conspicuous,  and  those  who  see  it  are 
more  apt  to  hate  yoor  vanity  than  admire  your  noto- 
riety. When  your  deeds  herald  you  you  are  thought 
jEamouB,  but  when  you  herald  yourself  you  are  thought 
indelicate.  One  worthy  of  recognition  generally  gets 
it,  but  he  who  thinks  more  of  the  reward  of  merit 
than  of  merit  rarely  gets  either.  Fame  and  respect 
should  be  received  as  incidentals.  To  pursue  them  is, 
like  pursuing  your  shadow,  to  drive  them  from  yon. 
They  follow  merit  as  an  effect,  and  do  not  precede  it 
as  a  cause.     -■,^-.-.>   -.,  '•  ■■'■r&:^:^. - 

4.— DEMEANOR. 

Good  demeanor  expresses,  in  general,  the  outward 
conduct  which  conforms  to  these  inwanl  graces.  Our 
"manners"  are  always  important,  and  to  many  they 
furnish  the  only  means  of  judging  us.  Especially  is 
this  so  on  first  acquaintance,  where  good  manners  is 
Ihe  next  thing  to  mnko  an  impression  after  good  looks. 
With  those  who  get  but  little  acquainted  they  furnish 
the  Whole  estimate  of  the  man,  ^rhile  with  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  they  ^perpetually  ingratiate. 

To  have  good  manners  one  must  have  many  good 
qualities,  because  they  always  express  something,  and 
generally  something  good.  To  be  well  behaved,  so  as 
to  invariably  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  is 
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no  little  accomplishment,  and  implies  no  little  charac- 
ter. The  rules  of  etiquette  are  mostly  rules  of  sense, 
so  that  what  is  re(;[uired  in  society  is  something  goo<l 
instead  of  bad.  Where  etiquette  descends  to  the ' 
trivial,  we  can,  of  course,  safely  ignore  it;  and  where 
it  falls  to  the  silly  we  must  do  so  to  exhibit  sense; 
but  such  oases  are  rare  and  generally  local,  so  that 
they  are  not  really  wliat  gix)d  breeding  requires. 

To  be  in  style  is  wise,  if  you  must  not  go  tlirongh 
too  much  foolishness  to  got  in.  The  fashions  are  gen- 
erally what  the  concerted  sense  of  mankind  has  agreed 
upon,  and  if  you  d(%,not  go  to  extremes  therein  (which 
is  really  to  get  out  of  fashion)  you  will  do  well  to 
dress,  eat  and  behave  like  others.  The  fashions,  more- 
over, are  flexible,  so  that  without  getting  out  of  style 
you  can  generally  find  something  to  your  taste  and 
judgment. '  Some  men  can  not  follow  the  fashions 
withont  making  fools  of  themselves,  just  as  some  can 
not  ignore  them  without  doing  so.  The  l>est  practice 
is  to  observe  the  customs  without  making  it  a  matter 
of  importance,  so  that  you  will  not  he  known  for  your . 
dress,  or  gait,  or  tone,  but  for  your  seasa 

Affectation  should  be  especially  avoided ;  since  one 

can  never  apjjear  so  well  in  any  character  as  his  own,  a 

forced   appearance,  like  anything  else  forced,  being 

^^always  awkward  and  displeasing.  In  imitating  another 

you  destroy  your  own  charms  without  getting  his;  for 
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aflFeutation  never  reaches  the  thing  affected  The  best 
grace  attainable  la  through  the  cultivation  of  your 
own  talents,  so  aa  to  bring  them  out  in  the  line  of  their 
natural  growth. 

Much  of  our  proper  demeanor  depends  on  our  situ- 
ation— our  age,  occupation,  wealth  and  relation  to 
other  people.  To  act  according  to  our  situation  is  the 
liighest  grace.  As  youth,  our  proper  behavior  is  obe- 
dience to  parents,  teachers  and  others  in  charge  of  us ; 
and  in  such  position,  insubordination  is  not  independ- 
ence, but  the  want  of  it  We  are  not,  when  thus  diso- 
bedient, independent  enough  to  follow  a  rational  line 
of  behavior,  wliich  a  little  thouglit  would  recommend. 
Self-control  requires  us  to  give  ourselves  into  the  con- 
trol of  others  for  a  while ;  and  if  we  do  not  restrain 
ourselves  so  as  to  be  directed  by  others,  we  can  not 
restrain  ourselves  for  our  own  direction  when  the  time 
for  that  comes;  Indejiendence  requires  us  to  give  up, 
aa  well  as  to  insist,  and  to  learn  to  follow,  aa  well  as  to 
lead.  Obedience  liecomes  often  an  active  principle, 
since  many  must  act.  together.  The  physician,  the 
attorney,  the  general,  the  ruler,  all  must  act  for  us ; 
and  it  is  no  less  a  duty  of  sovereignty  to  follow  them 
than  it  is  to  appoint  them ;  so  that  following  is  a  part 
of  our  directing. 

Children  and  .  students  must .  learn  to  obey  before 
they  learn  to  command ;  and  they  should  learn  this  les- 
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•son  as  b,  preparation  for  a  larger  control.  He  who  does 
not  obey  in  reason  cnu  not  command  in  reason ;  but  to 
insist  on  Laving  the  lead  at  all  times  disqualifies  ond 
for  having  the  lead  at  all.  He  is  most  [xjwerful  who 
knows  how '  to  give  up.  To  know  when  not  to  yield, 
you  must  know  when  to'  yield.  It  does  not  pay  to 
ex^Miud  yourself  in  holding  on,  when  you  should  be 
saving  your  strength  by  letting  go.  Many  of  our  vic- 
tories are  won  by  yielding ;  and  the  man  of  great  cour- 
age has  the  courage  to  hold  back  when  it  is  not 
prudent  to  come  forwariL  Tlie  greatest  leader  is  one 
who  knows  well  when  not  to  lead,  but  to  allow  things 
to  go  on  without  him.  We  must  learn  to  not  do  some 
things,  as  well  as  to  do  others,  and  to  let  others  do,  as 
well  as  to  make  them  do.  ; 


SELECTING   THOUGHTS. 

l.-m  GENERAL. 

The  greatest  gunrantee  of  morality  is  to  keep  the 
mind  on  good  subjects.  If  we  do  not'  allow  ourselves 
to  think  of  anything  bad,  \(te  will  not  want  to  do  it 
Temptation  comes  only  through  the  mind  —  with 
dwelling  on  the  evil  —  its  passage  to  the  desires  b«- 
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ing  always  through  the  'thoughts.  «By  reflecting 
excIusiTely  on  the  good,  we  will  want  to  do  that 
instead;  andi  as  we  can  as  easily  get  interested  in  the 
good  as  in  the  bad,  there  is  no  sacrifice  in  thus  choos- 
ing the  best 

Since,  therefore,  we  can  create  an  interest  for  what- 
ever we  want  to,  it  is  part  of  our  duty  to  get  interested 
in  the  right  subjects,  as  well  as  to  pursue  them.  It 
being  the  interesting  that  engages  us,  we  should  make 
interesting  the  most  important  thjngs.  This  may  be 
done  by^ontemplating  them.  What  first  gets  our 
attention  is  apt  to  win  our  affections;  and  to  keep 
the  mind  on  the  tight  subjects  is  to  have  the  right 
desirea 

;  We  should  no  more  let  our  minds  run  at  random 
than  our  wills,  but  direct  what  we  think  as  well  as 
what  we  do.  We  need  have  no  thoughts  that  we  are 
not  willing  to  have;  and  we  sho'tild  get  our  own  con- 
sent to  do  our  thinking.  It  is  our  duty  to  keep 
out  bad  thoughts  as  carefully  as  bod  desires.  A  man 
is  mode  by  what  he  thinks  on;  and  self -direction 
should  begin  far  back  in  the  mind.- 

We  can  call  up  the  world  we  want  to  live  in ;  and 

where  tliSre-are  so  many  subjects  we  are  not  justified 

in  having  j)oor  ones.     Wliere  we  are  thinking  we  are 

'  living;  and  each  one  makes  his  mental  surroundings. 

By  tiiiuking  on  public  questions,  poetry,  art,  philoso- 
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phy,  or  benevolence,  rre  live  in  an  elevated  region, 
and  find  it  as  congenial  as  anytliiug  else.  By  think- 
ing on  drink,  debauchery,  or  gossip,  we  come  to  find  a 
life  of  vice  congenial.  We  create  companiousbip  by 
our  thoughts,  and  what  the  mind  dwells  on  becomes 
our  moral  environment.  Our  though^,  no  more  than 
<mr  persons,  should  be  in  bad  comi>any. 

^ne  should  see  that  his  thinking  is  laid  out,  and 
that  he  has  a  plan  for  tHe  conduct  of  his  mind.  As 
all  his  nature  follows  his  thoughts,  his  intellect  should , 
be  set  ill  the  right  direction,  and  a  thought-fabric  be 
planned  for  a  life  work.  What  you  are  going  to  think 
on  is  as  imjwrtant  a  question  as  what  you  are  going  to 
do;  and  you  sliould  see  that  you  have  the  right  work 
for  your'  mind.  We  should  no  nijore  trust  to  chance 
for  what  we  are  to  think  abotit;  than  for  what  we  are 
to  do,  but  should  see  that  we  have  a  plan  of  thinking 
that  is  adequate  to  our  general  purposes. 

We  must  make  our  mind  before  we  can  use  it ;  and 
the  direction  of  our  thoughts  determines  the  character 
of  the  capacity  with  which  we  are  to  work.  The 
thoughtia  that  we  pat  into  our  head  become  our 
mind  ;  and  every  one  under  self-control  is  making 
himself.  Tou  have,  therefore,  to  determine  what  you 
will  be,  and  become  your  own  i^^tellectual  and  moral 
parent.  If  you  do  not  determine  it  yourself,  your 
surroundings  will;  and  men  made  by  chance  are  no 
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better  than  other  chance  products.     If  70a  allow  the 
slnms  to  make  yon,  70a  will  be  mostly  slum. 

Ail  persons,  and  particularl7  the  7oiuig,  should 
consider  where  their  thoughts  ore  leading  them,  and 
whether  the7  want  to  go  there.  Character-building 
commences  with  the  diceotion  given  to  thought,  for 
everything  that  is  thought  stays,  in  part,  in  the  mind. 
Even  what  hurriedly  passes  through  and  is  forgotten, 
leaves  something.  Like  the  bed  of  a  river,  the  mind 
IB  being  made  b7  the  dQjwsits  left  b7  the  passing 
stream  of  thoughts.  Those  streams  that  flow  through 
mountains  of  gold  leave  golden  sands,  while  those 
that  come  from  marshes  leave  but  slimy  beds.' 

Men  will  usually  think  right  if  set  going  right 
The  mind  is  naturally  logical, —  in  fact  is  logic.  The 
~  reason  why  man7  do  not  think  better  is  because  the7 
have  not  good  subjects  to  think  on.  You  can  not 
make  good  though^  out  of  street  -  pickings.  Yon 
BHut  have  a  worth7  topic  to  make  worth7  thought 

'  ;        ».— BEADING.  ■    '       »    , 

In  our  reading  especiall7,  which  largel7  gives  us 
subjects  of  thought,  we  should  carefull7  discriminate. 
What  we  take  hold  of  with  our  mind  chiefly  depends 
on  what  books  we  take  up.  We  surrender,  in  a  meas- 
ure, the  direction  of  our  minds  to  our  authors,  who 
start  thoughts  for  us.     We  should  see  that  our  books 
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are  leading  us  right,  as  well  as  that  our  oompanions 
are  doiug  so.  We  maat  often  change  books,  as  we 
change  conversation,  in  order  to  get  the  right 
sabjects. 

The  press  is  a  great  part  of  our  circumstances, 
bringing  the  absent  world  near  ua  to  furnish  sub- 
jects of  thought;  and  wo  must  choose«our  mental  sur- 
roundings as  well  as  our  physical,  all  of  which  is  done 
by  knowing  what  to  read. 

Wo  should  learn  to  not  care  for  petty  gossip,  or 
"  sensations,"  but  for  important  topics  chiefly;  Those 
who  go  for  the  murder  and  scandal  columns  of  a'  news- 
imper,  go  into  bad  company.  We  can  create  a  morbid 
appetite  for  such  things,  or  a  serene  indifference  to 
them.  The  details  of  casualties  are  not  worthy  of 
strong  minds;  and  the  head-lines,  announcing  them, 
should  be  a  warning  rather  than  an  invitation  to  read. 
The  use  we  make  of  a  uewspiiper  has  much  to  do  with 
creating  our  taste,  and,  in  fact,  our  whole  mind.  We 
can,  by  reading,  got  interested  in  foreign  affairs  as 
easily  as  in  a  dog-fight;  and  the  great  problems  of  the 
day  should  always  be  \)Oxi  of  our  news. 

Much  of  moderii  morality  consists  in  reading  the 
newspaper  right.  One  can  enter  a  churoli,  a  legisla- 
tive chamber,  a  battle-field,  or  a  brothel,  without  going 
outside  of  the  morning  paj)er ;  and  we  should  learn  to 
keep  good  company  in  the  newspaper,  where  most  of 
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US  are  living  muoh  of  the  time;  and  in  gathering  the 
newB  we  should  learn,  tp  get  sootething  valuable.  ^A 
man  is  largely  made  by  what  news  he  feeds  ou.  Some 
who  will  admit  filth  into  their  minds  in  no  other  way, 
will  take  it  in  as  news. 


■^"'  .V  ■        '■-: 

HABIT-MAKING.  ., 

;    ^         :-     ■    ^  ^        ■■>v;.-.,;:,p.,. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  self-control  is 
habit-making,  or  the  producing  of  the  machine  that  is  ^ 
to  make  us,  for  we  make  ourselves  wholesale  by  habit 
as  well  as  retail  by  individual  acts.  By  doing  an  act 
often,' we  come  to  do  it  automatically,  so  that  instead 
of  being  a  part  of  our  work  it  becomes  jwrt  of  out- 
selves.  "We  commonly  work  as  much  ou  ourselves  as 
op  our  tasks,  fashioning  our  minds  by  what  we  da 
An  4ct,  like  a  man,  wants  to  bo  parent  of  another,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  in  everything  to  multiply  its  kind. 
Doing  creates  a  capi^citj  to  do,  and  bo  is  its.owu  pre 
paration.  It  also  creates '  a  desire,  and  so  is  its  own 
motive.  It  even  creates  a  necessity,  and  so  is  its  own 
fate. 

AVe  thus  weave  a  chain  about  ourselves,  aftd  t^ate 
by  our  present  career  a  future  one.  •  What  we  dc^nbw 
determines  more  than  the  work  we  are  engaged  at, 
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and  we  all  labor  at  future  tasks.  Acts  pass  into  a 
tendency  to  act,  effort  into  skill,  and  re{>etition  into  < 
facility,  so  that  what  we  do  at  first  by  calculation  is 
done  at  last  by  habii  An  acting  man  becomes  an 
active  man,  and  soon  goes  of'  himself.  Labor  gives  an 
inipulHO  for  labor,  and  the  first  result  of  effort  is  repe- 
tition, so  that  one  not  only  I)ocomes  a  machine,  but  is 
set  going  by  his  contljict.  Effort  is  cumulative,  and  if 
added  to  past  effort  accelerates  results,  since  at  each 
succeeding  act  we  do  not  only  what  the  new  effort  pro- 
duces, but  what  is  transmitted  over  from  the  first. 

The  act,  therefore,  which  is  at  first  hard  becomes 
easy,  then  eager,  and  ot  last  necessary,  so  that  the 
habit  which  is  at  first  difiicnlt  to  make  becomes  at  last 
impossible  to  resist.  )Ve  go  much  by  the  force  of 
past'  conduct.  '  Our  habits  are  thus  turned  into  our 
nature,  until  we  are  at  last  hardly ,  distinguishable 
from  OUT: acts.  Men's  deeds  are  constantly  passing 
into  their  composition,  and  action  becomes  acting, 
effort  becomes  impulse,  .and  volition  becomes  skill. 

We  thus  make  ourselves  by  wnat  we  do,  as  well  as 
by  what  we  think,  turning  force  as  well  as  thought 
into  mind,  and  taking  our  outward  acts  up  into  our- 
selves. We  can  not  do  anything  often  without  want- 
ing often  to  do  it,  so  that  we  become  slaves  to  our 
repetition,  and  stick  to  our  deeds  as  to  our  opinions. 
What  wc  do  not  want  to  be  we  should  not  do.     An  act 
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often  entertained  remains  as  the  host,  and  no  longer  a 
guest  Lying  often  makes  one  a  liar,  drinking  often 
makes  one  a  drunkard,  and  repetition  in  general 
makes  one  a  repeater,  so  that  one  should  not  do  often 
what  he  ever  wants  to  quit  doing. 

We  can  make  what  habits  we  want,  just  as  we  oau 
learn  what  trades  we  want  In  fact,  every  habit 
represents  a  small  apprenticeship  served  to  conduct,  so 
that  as  one  who  in  a,  shoemaker  can  not  well  become  a 
mason,  one  who  has  a  habit  can  nut  take  on  anotlior, 
especially  a  contradictory  cue.  We  should  choose 
what  we  want  to  have  a  habit  for,  as  well  a9<what  we 
wont  to  do,  and  not  let  our  habits,  any  more  than  our 
acts  or  thouglits,  ho  tlio  work  of  cliauce.  In  making 
yourself  you  need  much  calculation.  By  giving  much 
attention  to  your  habit  you  need  give  less  to  your 
work,  since  after  a  good  habit  is  formed  things 
go  right  of  themselves.  Making  hnbii.i  is  preparing 
to  go  by  machinery.  A  habit  is  a  hiw  of  conduct 
worked  up  out  of  our  individual  acts,  a  law  which,  as 
it  is  learned  by  induction,  is  made  by  practice,  in  both 
cases  induced  from  the  individual  efforts. 


^%i,. 
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CHAPTER  TENTH. 

TEMPERANCE. 


IN  GENERAL. 

The  chief  subject  for  self-control  is  strong  drink, 
which  offers  the  greatest  danger  to  youth.  This  is 
because  of  the  frequency  of  the  temptation,  the  facil- 
ity for  acquiring  an  apijetite,  the  difficulty  of  getting 
rid  of  it,  and  the  disaster  of  its  continuance. 

Intemperance  is  the  most  deplorable  of  the  vices, 
loauBe  it  ruins  most  people,  and  liiius  them  nVost 
mpletely.  There  is  scarcely  a  family  in  which  it  has 
not  its  wrecks;  and  whereas  other  vices  generally 
leave  their  victims  capable  of  rallying  again  and 
achieving  some  success,  this  is'  pretty  sure  to  makia 
life-wrecks.  It  is  a  vice  which  takes  hold  of  the 
future,  and  every  present  spree  lias  its  after  jienalties. 
When  one  is  known  to  drink,  his  friends  are  alarmed 
as  they  are  for  no  other  vice,  since  intemperance, 
while  destroying,  like  all  other  vices,  the  mural  charac- 
ter, destroys,  unlike  them,  also  the  intellect  and  busi- 
ness capacity.  One  who  falls  before  intemperance 
340 
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fnlls  most  completely,  and  falls  without  mnoh  hope  of 
rising  again. 

Intoxicants  eat  up  the  brain,  so  that  all  the  pleas- 
ure of  drinking  is  the  pleasure  of  Belf-consumption. 
Tho  tickling  sensation  of  burning  up,  and  sending 
the  vital  forces  out,  like  our  foml,  througli  the  digestive 
channels  is  exhilarating  for  awhile;  and  this  pleasure 
of  self-destruction  is  what  the  drinker  seeks.  Unlike 
the  food  which  we  consume,  alcohol  consumes  us;  for 
it  starts  our  bUxxl,  and  muscles,  and  particidarly  our 
nerves  and  brain,  into  a  prociess  of  disintegration.  The 
heat  which  it  makes  is  not  from  any  fuel  which  it 
brings,  but  from  burning  the  drinker  himself  up. 
Every  dram  sets  the  drinker  on  fire.  For  whisky  is 
fire,  not  fuel ;  tlie  stomach  aiid  brnin  are  the  fuel.. 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  how  calamitous 
is  driiik.  It  does  not  leave,  like  other  vic«s,  the  power 
of  reformation ;  but,  when  it  sets  -the  passions  in  the 
wrong  direction,  it  dostroy-H  the  reason  that  is  to  recall 
them.  It  is  a  vice  that  goes  all  in  one  way.  The  will 
is  carrietl  along  with  the  wreck,  so  tliat  there  is  noth- 
ing to  stop  the  fall.  One  drinking  away  his  brains 
can  not  see  that  he  is  going  until  he  is  gone ;  and  when 
he  sees  his  ruin  his  will  no  longer  acts,  so  that  he  is 
helpless  to  save  himself  when  perishing  before  his  own 
eyes.        ^     .    .  ■       ■,,,'.  ..,;■.,  '    ,  ■■  ,    •  ■,  ;■ 

The  guilt  of  drunkenness  lies  in  putting  one's  self 

1(1 
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oat  of  his  own  power,  bo  that  he  is  made  to  do  what 
ho  does  nut  want,  and  what  he  can  not  resist.  It  is 
the  giving  of  his  will  over  to  ]>aa8ion,  to  be  driven 
instead  of  to  direct,  and  to  a  ^mssion  inflamed  and  set 
■wrong,  BO  that  it  can  only  tuhIi  to  injury.  But  as  one 
begins  to  drink  when  sober,  and  knows  the  possible 
results  of  intoxication,  he  is  guilty,  in  beginning,  of 
all  that  he  does  in  continuing.  No  law  excuses  him 
on  the  ground  of  irresponsibility,  or  exempts  him  from 
punishment.  One  takes  the  consequences  on  his  own 
conscience  of  putting  himself  in  a  condition  to  do  noth- 
ing but  crime;  and,  when  he  wills  to  drink,  he  wills 
to  drink  notwithstanding  the  consequences. 

While  drinking  is  most  disastrous  to  self,  it  is  a 
wrong  also  agaiuHt  others.  The  family  of  the  drunk- 
ard suffers  no  less  than  himself;  and  when  be  drinkH 
it  is  a  question  of  (juarrels  and  bruisesiand  fioverty  for 
them,  as  well  as  for  Iiitaself.  In  drinking  away  one's 
fortune,  he  drinks  away  that  of  his  wife  and  children; 
in  drinking  away  his  own  powers  he  drinks  away  their 
support;  and  in  making  a  paujier  of  liimself  he  beggars 
them;  so  that  the  question  of  whethor  ho  has  a  right 
tt>  drink  is  a  (juestion  of  M-hother  lie  has  a  right  to 
drink  his  wife  and  cliildren  into  the  jwor-house.  The 
drunkard  carries  many  resjxjnsibilities  with  him  intri 
the  gutter. 

Nor  does  his  wrou^  end  with  his  family.     Intoxioa- 
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tion,  being  the  usual  cause  of  crirne,  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  calamity  known.  Its  o£FB[>ring  are  murders, 
riots,  licentiousness  and  overy  other  crime.  It  is* 
equally  calamitoiis  with  war,  destroying  more  people 
and  more  property.  The  drinker,  therefore,  and  those 
who  promote  drnnkennesH,  havie  to  consider  those  re- 
Bults  when  they  drink  or  give  to  drink.  The  responsi- 
bility for  intemjierance  oaght  to  be  felt  deeply,  and 
felt  not  by  the  drunkard,  who  is  jmst  feeling,  but  by 
one  who  commences  to  drink,  or  who  invites  to  drink; 
since  there  is  the  only  place  of  resiMinsibilitj'.  The 
crimes  of  iutemi)erAnee  are  all  committed  by  sobor 
men — when  they  start  themselves  or  others  on  the 
career  that  is  to  irresistibly  end  in  crime. 


II. 

MODERATE  DRINKING. 

The  responsibility  for  drunkenness  must  be  met 
afar  off,  before  the  vice  has  taken  away  the  sense  of 
responsibility.  One  is  not  responsible  when  drunk,  so 
that  he  must  exercise  the  responsibility  wh,en  sober; 
for  none  will  say  that  there  is  no  responsibility  for 
intemperance. 

Nobody  drinks  to  become  a  drunkard.  Every 
drunkard  starts  out  to  be  a  moderate  drinker,  %ud  the 
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(luitgcr  is  in  this  effort.  After  one  has  drank  to  mod- 
eration the  appetite  uBunlly  helps  itself;  and  the  rest 
of  the  career  of  intoxication  is  accomplished  without 
any  intention  whatever.  He  who  aims  at  moderate 
drinking  usunlly  overshoots  the  mark.  He  puts  him- 
self oyt  of  his  jxjwer  when  he  commences  to  drink,  so 
that  drunkenness  is  simply  the  result  over  of  on  effort 
to  drink  moilerately. 

The  wrong  of  drinking  lies  iu  its  tendency  to  excess. 
It  is  an  indulgence  that  craves  to  go  on,  and  so  fe  dan- 
gerous from  the  start.  Ho  who  commences  knows  tliat 
he  takes  risks,  with  the  chances,  as  in  gambling, 
largely  against  him.  Did  ho  know  that  he  would 
become  a  drunkard,  he  would  doubtless  not  commence ; 
but  he  knows  that  he  inuy  become  one,  and,  if  he  .rea- 
sons candidly,  that  he  probably  will  become  one.  He 
therefore  takes  risks  against  great  odds,  and  risk^  his 
family  as  well  as  himself. 

To  thus  risk  a  life,  and  the  Uappiness  out  of  sev- 
eral other  lives,  for  a  slight  gratification,  is  the  great- 
est of  sins,  as  well  as  of  follies.  The  moderate  drinker 
is  guilty  of  gross  carelessness,  at  least,  if  not  of  mur- 
der. He  who  drinks  moderately  must  take  the  conse- 
quences as  well  as  he  who  di'inks  to  excess,  and  the 
result  is  commonly  the  same — only  a  little  farther  off. 
In  drinking  one  shoold  look  iot  consequenoes  far 
ahead.  '     •    ■ 
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There  in  no  excuse  for  drinking,  inasmucli  »b  tlicro 

« 
is  no  tlesire  fur  it  except  in  excess,  and  no  pleasure  in 

it  except  in  injury.  It  is  tlie  intoxiciitiou  tliat  is 
■wanted  of  intoxicants;  so  that  there  is  no  place  for 
moderate  drinking.  To  stop  short  of  excess  is  only  a  - 
tautalization  thitt  calls  for  more.  As  a  harudbss  indul- 
gence drinking  is  a  bore,  and  only  as  n. danger  is  it  av 
pleasure.  Until  one  has  an  appetite  liquor  is  distasto- 
Itil,  and  after  he  has  it,  it  is  a  passion ;  so  that  he  has 
no  reason  tf)  either  commence  or  continue.  Those 
■who  drink  moderately  should  not  do  so  if  they  do  not 
care  for  intoxicants,  Ixscausa  it  is  simply  to  force  down 
what  is  disagreeable;  whereas  if  they  like  them  there 
Is  still  greater  reason  why  they  should  not  drink  them, 
sinCP  it  is  already f  dangerous.  Stiniuluuts  are  never 
desired  till  tliey  ire  dangerous;  and  when  you  want 
most  to  drink  is  ■*hen  ycm  most  ought  not  to.  The 
right  to  drink  is  inversely  as  the  desire.  If  there  is  a 
time  when  you  ctin  <lrink  without  wrong  it  is  when  you 
do  not  want  to;  and  then  it  is  a  folly,  and  moreover  it 
is  then  no  sacrifice  to  refrain  for  the  Iwnefit  of  othecB. 
Those  who  like  strong  drink  sliould  not  drink  it,  and 
those  who  do  not  have  no  reason  to  drink  it  The 
misfortune  almut  intoxicants  is  that  they  are  all  drunk 
by  the  wrong  persons. 

One  should  not,  however,  think  he  is  safe  in  drink- 
ing Imcnuse  he  does  not  like  to  drink.     All  drunkards 
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oommeuce  when  they  do  not  like  it  The  taste  for 
alcohol  is  not  natural,  and  every  drunkard  has  to  drink 
awhile  agninRt  hiti  taste.  Dislikes,  however,  quickly 
yields  to  practice,  and  is  changed  to  passion  l>efore  it 
is  recognized  as  a  taste.  When  you  want  to  drink  you 
should  stop;  for  thereby  yoa  will  end  a  danger,  wliereaa 
by  stopping  before  yon  would  have  ended  a  folly. 
Nothing  grows  faster  than  an  ap|)etite  for  drink,  and 
it  never  grows  baokwiird.  ■  None  aoijuire  a  less  appe- 
tite by  drinking  more.  Excess  does  not  produce  sur- 
feit, as  in  foo<l ;  but  when  you  have  t<'K>  much  you  most 
want  more.  The  less  the  need  the  greater  the  desire; 
and  when  the  further  use  is  fatal  the  habit  is  irresisti- 
ble. To  stop  one  must  stop  when  he  is  not  yet  iu  dan- 
ger; since  when  it  becomes  imperative  that  he  should 
quit,  it  becomes  necessary  that /he  should  go  on. 


TEACHING  TO  DRINK. 

The  respousinility  of  those  who  se]l,  treat  and  enter- 
tain with  intosicauts  can  not  be  overestimated.  They 
do  the  training  for  drunkenness.  No  one  learns  to 
drink  till  siimo  one  teaches  him ;  and  it  is  not  usually 
drunkards  that  train  dtuukards.  The  first  glass  is  not 
bought  because  one  wants  a  drink ;  it  would  be  buying 
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a  pain  instead  of  a  pleaaore.  It  is  the  parent  who 
supplies  it  at  the  table,  or  the  hostess  who  entertains 
at  New  Year,  or  the  tronting  fripml  who  instills  the 
taste.  The  liquor  denlor  alwi  doOH  much  in  offering 
induoemeiits  to  drink.  TheHO  nro  tho  schoolmasters 
in  vice;  and  tlieii-  responsibility  in  the  greater  because 
they  take  the  youth  before  they  have  developed  a  will 
to  resist 

'  One  is  apt  to  think  of  his  children  or  friencb,  as  he 
does  of  himself,  that  ihey  are  not  in  danger.  No 
drunkard  over  thought,  when  commencing,  that  /te 
would  become  an  inebriate.  This  vice  ffenerally  pro- 
gresses by  deception,  no  danger  being  suspected  until 
it  is  unavoidable.  The  most  criminal  work  of  intem- 
perance is  done  in  changing  a  taste  from  dislike  to 
liking,  which  is  usually  the  work  of  others ;  and  it  is 
the  more  criminal  because  there  is  no  reason  for  it 
There  are  always  many  other  things  to  enjoy  which 
wUl  serve  all  purposes  of  friendship  and  hospitality.  It 
is  no  politeness  to  give  one., what  ho  does  not  like,  or 
to  insist  on  his  swallowing  it  when  it  is  as  disagreea- 
ble aa  medicine.  ' 

Insisting  is,  in  geuei'al,  the  culmination  of  folly,  as 
as  well  as  of  vice,  and  goo<l  sense  as  well  as  morality 
should  make  it  inconsistent  with  etiquette.  Nothing 
is  naturally  more  impolite  than  to  urge,  at  the  risk  of 
ridicule,  that  one  violate  his  pledge,  his  principle,  or 
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his  sense  of  security,  merely  to  gratify  a  host  or  friend 
vain  of  his  wine.  Everybody  ought  to  know  that 
many  make  it  a  matter  of  cunsciencj  not  to  drink,  that 
others  (who  have  reformed,  perhaps)  dore  not  drink 
on  account  of  the  danger,  that  others  will  not  dri;ik  oii 
account  of  the  example,  and  that  others  for  various 
reosomi  want  to  be  let  alone.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  feelings  one  antagonizes  when  he  offers  intoxi- 
cants and  insists  on  having  them  drunk,  so  that  it 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  imjK>lite  to  promiscuously 
offer  strong  drink,  and  coarsely  vulgar  to  insist  on 
having  it  drunk. 

He  who  offers  drink  promiscnously  has  about  as 
much  sense  as  the  madman  who  shoots  into  a  crowd, 
and  the  host  who  furnishes  his  party  table  with  wine 
has  the  judgment  of  the  "  didn't-know-it-was-loaded  " 
imbecile.  .  > 


PROHIBITION." 

So  great  is  the  evil  of  intemperance,  equaling,  as 
we  have  said,  that  of  war,  that  were  it  possible  to 
remove  it  by  legislation  the  severest  laws  would  be 
justified  against  it.  All  the  liberties  that  we  should 
surrender  by  prohibition  wndil  be  a  small  matter  com- 
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I>.'irod  with  the  evils  of  intemperance.  Whether  or  not 
prohibition  can  effect  itfl  purixiae  is  another  question, 
which  practical  seuae  niUBt  determiuo.  Bat  any  meas- 
ures ore  justiiinble  that  will  end  tliiu  vice,  which 
transcends  all  others.  No  man's  interest  in  strong 
drink  ia  bo  great  that  all  Ih^  youth  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  imperilled  to  save  it  to  him.  The  state 
has  a  right,  in  time  of  danger,  to  make  its  citizens 
forego  anything  whose  abandonment  will  contribute  to 
the  public  safety,  and  no  one  ought  to  complain  if  he 
has  to  give  up  such  a  little  privilege  for  so  great  an 
end.  - 

To  say  that  a  state  should  not  legislate  on  intem- 
perance, -would  be  as  unwise  as  to  say  that  it  should 
not  legislate  on  war,  which,  though  no  more  serious 
than  intemperance,  has  mainly  occupied  the  attention 
of  states.  And  as  almost  all  rights  of  personal  liberty 
mu8|;  give  way  in  war-time  (as  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, for  example),  the  little  privilege  of  drinking  ond 
selling  drink  ought  to  be  gladly  yielded  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  greater  evil.  What  measures  are  best  to 
restrain  or  abolish  intemperance  we  can  not  here  dis- 
cuss; but  the  most  effective  ones  ore  not  too  severe. 
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OPIUM,  COCAINE,  ETC 

*  _     ■ ..  t,  •\ 

There  are  other  iutoxicauts  beaideH  strong  djrink,  aa 
opium,  cociiiiu),  chloral,  and  i\  viirioty  of  chemical 
Ooin[H>und)i.  Some  of  tlieso  are  more  violeut  than 
alcjhol,  aud  more  rapid  aud  deadly  iu  their  results,  as 
.  well  aH  more  difficult  to  woaii  from,  and  the  Hame  rea- 
sons which  wo  have  cited  againnt  the  i}8e  of  alcohol 
■will  hold  iu  greater  strength  against  the  use  of  these. 
There  are  various  ways  of  burning  up  the  brain,  which 
give  pleasure  during  tlie  iucinerutiou,  and  one  may 
have  a  ohoioe  of  the  methods  of  ruiu  by  paying  the 
penalty.     '      ■',;';'  » 

These  drugs  should  all  be  avoided  and  prohibited. 
No  man  has  a  right  t<J  destroy  himself  or  others,  or  to 
put  anybody  on  the  way  of  destruction;  and  though 
the  government  should  not  establish  a  guariliauship 
over  sane  men,  a  man  is  not  very  sane  who  wants  to 
use  these  stimulants,  and  does  not  remain  sane  long 
after  commencing  them,  so  that  the  care  of  him  is  the 
care  of  a  «0H  ooi»2)o8. 

But  wliatever  may  be  the  right  of  the  government 
in  regard  to  adults,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  protect  the  children.  No  man  has  a  right  to  make 
an  inebriate  of  his  own  child,  or  to  put  him  iu  danger 
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of  beoomiug  one ;  and  when  {lureuta  do  not  take  the 
requisite  care  of  minors,  the  ulnte  ahoahl  do  ao.  The 
use  of  these  drugs  is,  in  niioli  case,  a  method  of  soioide, 
and  those  who  promote  it  are  guilty  of  murder. 


.    VI.      . 

TOBACCO. 


The  use  of  tobacco  is  far  less  serious  than  of  the 
drugs  named,  and  it  is  not  to  bo  ulnssed  with  that  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  It  is  ubjoutidimble,  howorer,  if  not 
actually  dangerous ;  and,  as  therdaro  no  goo<l  reasons 
for  its  use,  it  becomes  a  folly,  if  not  a  wrong,  to 
indulge  iu  it.  It  it4  an  ununtural  st^iuulimt,  whereas 
man  needs  no  stimulant  at  nil.  TJiose  who  never  learu 
its  use  never  miss  it,  whereas  those  who  do  regret  it. 
All  that  is  gained  in  stimulant,  moreover,  is  lost  iu  the 
reaction,  so  that,  as  with  strong  drink,  tlie  exhilara> 
ti(m  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  depression.  This 
unnatural  consumption  of  your  nerves  la  permanently 
injurious,  as  in  drinking,  although  not  as  much  so; 
and  we  should  not  waste  ourselves  for  a  gootl  time  now, 
when  we  must  pay  for  it  with  a  bad  time  in  the  future. 
A  long-lastiug  health  is  worth  more  than  a  short  last- 
ing enjoymeni 

As  the  use  of  tobacco,  moreover,   is  filthy  and  dis- 
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figuring,  rendering  coarse  one's  manners,  giving  him 
a  foul  breath  and  making  liim  disagreeable  generally, 
he  has  no  right  to  force  those  discomforts  on  a  wife  or 
friends,  thereby  making  them  suiTer  the  disgust  whilo 
he  enjoys  the  pleasure  of  the  habit.  It  is  selfish  and 
inoonsiderate;  and,  inasmnch  as  there  is  no  good 
derived  from  it,  these  are  abundant  reasons  why  it 
should  not  be  indulged. 


'^'fy' 


CHAPTER  ELEVENTH. 

SELF-RESPECT. 


•if 


V  ■  I.  ■    '-/i 

.  HONOB.  ,  J:. 

Self-respect,  by  which  you  think  yournel£  too  high  to 
do  anything  hiw,  m  h  Becurity  ftgainst  many  vicea ;  for 
most  of  the  vices,  Iwing  low,  require  degradation  as 
well  U8  guilt 

We  should  k'ud  all  men  in  n  high  opinion  of  our- 
selves; sinco  uono  will  have  n  higher  o[)inion  of  us 
then  we  make  for  them.  By  working  our  opinion  of 
what  we  ought  to  be  into  what  we  become  we  will  make 
it  also  the  opinion  of  others  ab(jut  us,  or  work  our  ideal 
into  our  reputation.  Our  self-resjmct  should  be  in 
advance,  nud  form  a  motive,  and  not  an  after-thought, 
in  the  nature  of  a  congratulation.  It  should  prevent 
us  from  descending  to  the  h)w,  and  not  l)e  merely  nii 
opinion  that  we  are  not  low. 

He  who  thinks  too  highly  of  life  to  live  meanly  is 

not  egotistic,  but  a  lover  of  life,  instead  of  self;  and 

he  asserts  humanity  rather  than  his  own  personality. 

To  be  ashamed  of  the  low  shows  nn  exalted  nature; 

353 
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and  Holt-ret«|)eot,  as  loDg  m  it  rflnpeotft  the  virtaeB  in 
you,  ftiid  not  the  worthloHHiinflg,  in  itHolf  a  virtue. 

Honor  prosupixmeH  nuiuy  gniceH,  of  which  it  is 
itnelf  tlie  culmination.  It  in  a  grace  built  upon  the 
Tirtues,  and  haa  too  Htrung  n  foundatiou  in  morality  to 
eaiiily  fall  into  vioo.  The  honorable  man  in  above 
wrong,  as  tlie  pure  man  is  remote  from  it ;  awh  his 
sense  of  grentmms  is  hin  protection.  One  who  can  not 
descend  to  anything  mean  can  Imj  more  relied  on  than 
if  his  virtue  were  in  any  «)thor  form. 

Nobility  is  thus  both  a  virtue  and  a  guard  of  virtue; 
it  is  also  a  notice  of  virtue.  One  seldom  tempts  a 
high-mindetl  man,  which  would  Iw  to  attack  a  greater. 
To  one  with  an  exalted  boiihh  o(  honor  vice  cumes  as 
an  insult  rather  than  a  temptntion,  and  shrinks  as  if 
from  a  rebuff,  rather  timn  assaults  as  an  aggressor. 

Virtue  should  l)o  admired  as  well  as  e8teeme<l,  so 
that  it  can  not  be  violated  without  a  shock  to  the  taste, 
as  well  as  to  the  conscience.  To  the  honorable  man  a 
stain  is  felt  like  a  shame;  and  ho  revolts  from  the 
wrong  as  from  the  disgraceful. 

To  be  too  dignified  for  tlie  vioes  imi>lioB  nearly  all 
the  virtues.  One  wlu>  can  not  stoop,  except  with 
grace,  can  hardly  sin.  The  man  of  honor  is  awkward  in 
vice,  his  dignity  becoming  stiffness.  He  can  better  do 
floniething  better,  and  ia  at  home  only  whe^he  is 
right 
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■ '■■?■';"'"    CHIVALRY.  ;,:;•: 

Honor  shows  itiielt  in  heroic  comlact,  and  is  natur- 
ally okivnlrouH.  Tiikiiigjip  tho  onatto  of  tlie  wronged, 
it  makes  right  munly,  and,  by  oreating  a  taste  for 
uuselfiglmesa,  pursues  jiutioo  as  naturally  as  vanity 
does  fashion.  In  a  world  where  so  much  lia|>|)ino88 
dpponds  on  gratuitous  aid  from  tho  virtues,  thore  is  n 
demand  for  some  contribution  from  rofinnnient  to 
relief. ,  Honor  supi>lieH  this  in  thn  form  of  chivalry, 
which  is  simpty  alms  of  grace  inntflad  of  money. 

To  bestow  ^ghts  on  men  wlii^u  i)p|)rosse4l,  thereby 
giving  justice  as  a  gratuity,  and  busying  yourself  that 
men  may  not  l>e  wronged,  is  a  groat  benevolence,  since 
the  interest  of  the  helpless  in  the  right  is  one  of  the 
largest  interests  of  mankind.  He,  therefore,  who 
takes  up  th^  cause  of  those  neetling  heroes  becomes 
heroic. 

To  be  a  gentleman  is  no  little  attainment,  since  it 
implies  so  much  in  tho  making.  Though  busying 
itself  witli  trifles,  geutlenVnuliness  is  valuable  from  its 
Tery  attention  to  those  minute  interests  which,  from 
their  smallness,  are  apt  to  escai>e  through  the  meshea 
of  the  great  virtues.  If  minute  in  its  attentions, 
moreover,  it  is  corresjiondingly  fine  in  its  feelings. 
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Great  Tirtaes  nri>  oftnu  unavailable  becaiue  lacking 
the  fiuish  of  a  fino  ]M>li8)i.  Virtun  an  a  gawk  ia  uot 
macli  more  HUcceHHfnl  than  attractive.  Grace  hart 
denianda  ui^on  it  na  well  as  atreiigth,  avA  the  (Micanionn 
are  many  whore  a  [/cnllemim  m  neotled  The  services 
of  gallantry,  moreover,  are  not  trivial  when  taken  all 
together,  because  they  ore  ho  many  as  to  be  gr(>at  from 
simply  numliers.  If,  therefore,  one  polish  hi.s  virtues, 
and  not  his  manners  only,  ami  so  give  finish  to  his 
substantial  conduct  instead  of  his  nsoless  diversions, 
he  Ijecomos  great  by  his  elegance,  (tad,  in  becoming  a 
gentleman,  becomes  also  a  1>enefactor. 

It  is  uot  enough  in  life  to  be  strong  and  bold. 
Boisteroasness  can  not  execute  nil  the  decrees  of  gootl- 
ness.  Bluntness  will  uot  get  admittance  where  gen- 
tleness can  go.  It  is  our  duty  to  be  refined  not  only 
in  our  feelings  but  in  their  expression.  Love  defeats  , 
its  own  end  when  it  rides  on  an  ox.  The  virtues  aro  ■ 
all  called  graces,  grace  being  tlie  mauuer  of  virtue,       / 
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DIGNITY.  .  A 

Dignity  is  the  untural  expression  of  nobility,  which 
loves  to  show  itsnif  in  b  wortliy  nppnnrance.  The 
manly  man  acts  and  looks  manly,  as  well  m  is  so,  his 
manner  being  iii  konping  with  hitt  character.  The 
good  naturally  im])reHHeH,  so  that  the  man  of  worth  is 
impressive.  Honor  coming  out  in  one'H  varietl  expres- 
sions permoatoH  his  wlioln  ap|)earnnco,  so  that,  like 
beauty,  it  attracts  from  tiio  first,  and  like  strength, 
soon  rises  to  command.  The  dignifip<l  man,  accord- 
ingly, gets  attention  from  tlie  start,  which  is  often 
enough  to  make  success  in  the  end. 

If  one's  dignity  be  not  real,  but  assumed,  he  soon 
falls  book  to  his  place ;  for  dishonor  can  not  long  main- 
tain the  apiiearanco  of  nobility.  Meanness  must  show 
itself  as  well  as  honor,  so  that  appearances  are  valua- 
ble only  when  true.  As  affecte<l  they  are  not  perma- 
nent enough  for  influence;  for  affectation,  besides 
showing  itself  through  itH  bad  acting  (which  produces 
disgust  by  npi)oai'ing  unnatural),  soon  wearies  of  an 
assumed  part,  and  drops  into  its  real  character. 

But  one  whose  dignity  is  backeil  by  honor,  so  that 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  too  much  for  his  merit  — 
which  is  pomposity  —  doubles  his  power  by  the  defer- 
17 
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enoe  hn  obIIh  forth.  Oreatnesa  gAeniH  greater  wlien 
olothe<l  with  dignity,  and  manlineas  in  becoming  garb 
it  magnifioenoe. 


IV. 

"pride. 


A  becoming  pride  is  an  a^lvautago  when  it  does  not 
descfiud  t<i  vnnity.  To  tako  n  BatiBfactiou  in  knnping 
within  the  virtuen,  and  not  merely  within  tbo  fanliionH, 
in  a  wurtliy  grntitication,  hh  alno  to  take  a  lively  inter- 
eet  in  your  abilitioa  and  not  in  your  superficial  accom- 
pliehraente.  To  dwell  on  that  which  may  affect  your 
conduct,  and  ho  get  a  love  for  traitw  tiiat  may  result  in 
good  (which  lore  may  become  your  motive  thereto), 
ia  to  cultivate  a  virtue;  but  to  dwell  on  what  ia  fixe<I 
and  can  not  1)0  chnnj^od  by  your  thought  (aa  your  looks 
or  birth),  and  with  no  other  object,  than  self-glorifica- 
tion, is  to  nourish  a  potty  vice.  To  feel  that  you  are 
t(X>  imiM)rtant  to  Bin  is  not  much  of  a  vanity,  or  to  be 
ashnmcd  to  come  down  (not  to  lowuess,  bill)  to  mean- 
ness. 

In  caring  for  all  other  gooil  npiwarances,  you 
should  care  for  them  in  yourself.  When  one  does  not 
care  for  his  reputation,  he  is  in  a  way  to  soon  have  no 
reputation  to  care  for.     Many  are  saveil  from  vice  by 
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teittling  that  tlmy  have  soiuetliing  in  thamBelvea  worth 
protecting.  When  jroa  feel  no  resiwnaibility  fur  yoar 
ohoraoter  jrou  lack  one  strong  bond  to  virtue. 

To  be  prouil  thou  of  Bomething  great  and  not  small, 
and  to  be  kept  to  auch  greatness  by  that  pride,  radi- 
cally differs  from  vanity,  which  i»  a  great  pride  ia 
small  matters,  and  usually  indifferent  ones — dress,  eti- 
quette or  {>erBonal  ap])earance.  To  be  unduly  elated 
oyer  trifles  is  always  petty,  and,  if  they  are  your  own 
trifles,  is  offensively  vain.  ,  ■  t'y 
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NoatnesB,  or  attention  to  the*  minor  details  of  ap- 
pearance, is  A  duty  to  others  as  well  as  to  self.  We 
owe  to  all  men  what  will  please  them ;  and  order  and 
tidiness  are  a  pleasure  to  them,  as  well  a»4o  us.  They 
go  in  make  up  moii's  opinion  of  us;  and  to  convey  a 
pleasant  opinion  is  one  of  the  amenities  of  life.  It  is 
OS  cruel  to  shock  men  with  our  slovenliness  as  with 
anything  else ;  and  one  should  bo  hurt,  nt  least  as  much 
as  otiiors,  by  hin  own  ropulsivonoss.  It  is  a  duty  to 
please  by  appearance,  as  well  as  b^  l^iudnesB. 

Uo  not  odd  another  therefore  to  the  horrors  of  life 
by  presenting  yourself  as  a  fright     Some  see  only 
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your  olothefl;  and  while  they  are  aoi,  a  fit  subject  for 
much  pride,  they  are  important  in  avoiding  shame. 
One  who  does  not  dress  w%ll  is  supposed  to  be  defi- 
cient in  either  means,  or  taste  or  spirit ;  and  while  he 
can  be  excused  for  what  he  can  not  buy,  there  is  no 
^^  excuse  for  slovoulinesa  when  neatness  is  so  cheap. 

Put  yourself  in  order,  then,  and  keep  all  about  yon 
lieat,  as  being  condi^cive  to  ha[>pine8s  and  a  ctire 
{or  laziness.  Neatness  often  pitsses  for  taste,  and 
goes  farther  tlian  wealth.  ■  The  ordering  of  one's  pos- 
sessions is  frequently  worth  more  than  his  iMSsessions. 
A  g(M)il  housekeeper  makes  a  pleasanter  home  than  a 
rich  ona  Cost  can  not  buy  what  management  will 
accomplish.  The  duty  of  neatness  stretches  far  into 
morals,  as  it  does  into  happiness,  it  being  the  details 
of  regulation,  which  is  the  expression  of  the  most  uui- 
versal  law  of  nature — order. 


CLEANLINESS. 

Cleanliness  deserves  a  place  among  the  virtues, 
since  filthiness  is  so  evidently  a  vice.  Uncleanness'is 
an  assault  against  our  taste,  our  health  and  our  enjoy- 
ment generally.  What  we  have  said  of  our  duty  of 
appearing  neat  applies  with  greater  force  to  our.  duty 


\ 
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of  appearing  clean.  XoUiiug  diaguBts  more  than  filth; 
and  the  duty  of  not  disgusting  8llr  neighbors  shooid 
be  recognized  as  fundamental.  Filth  of  person,  of 
dress  and  of  home  should  be  oombatted  with  conscience 
and  soap.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  carry  disgust  with 
him,  and  spread  unpleasantness  where  he  goes.  As 
cleanliness  is  a  cheap  virtue  everybody  should  have  it 
in  perfection.  The  duty  of  bathing,  scrubbing  and 
dusting  should  be  recognized,  ,of  cleaning  halls  and 
alleys,  and  of  white-washing  and  disinfecting.  Vermin 
and  sewer  gas  are  signs  of  immorality ;  and  it  is  some- 
body's duty  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  it  was  somebody's 
to  have  prevented  them. 

Oleanlinesa  is  not  a  duty,  however,  which  wo  owe 
to  self  only.  The  filth  of  cooks,  grocers  and  manufact- 
urers of  food  affects  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
people  who  eat  after  them,  and  the  morals  of  the  kitch- 
en and  mill  are  by  no  means  the  least.  Dirt  seen  dis- 
agrees with  the  appetite,  as  dirt  unseen  does  with  the 
digestion;  and  the  assaults  of  slovenliiieBS  and  lazi- 
ness in  food-preporers  ou  our  happiness  are  seri- 
ous wrongs.  Men  woiild  have  more  ieujoyment  if 
th^  could  eat  with  more  confidence ;  lint  the  known 
filth  produces  a  suspicion  of  much .  that  is  unknown. 

Uncleanness  being  the  cause  of  much  disease — 
cholera,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever  and  nearly  all  that 
is  contagious — cleanliness  becomes  the  great  sanitary 
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i* 

•virtue.  Dirtiness  goes  with  poverty ;  since  one  who  is 
tdb  lazy  to  wash  is  generally  too  lazy  to  work,  and  liv- 
ing in  filth  reconciles  him  to  living  in  privation.  Un- 
oleanness,  like  crime,  accordingly  flees  to  the  alleys 
and  garrets,  and  huddles  with  the  other  vices.  To 
clean  up  would  often  bring  industrial,  as  well  as  phys- 
ical health.  One  who  keeps  clean  will  not  be  content 
to  remain  long  poor;  and  often  tlie  first  lesson  in  busi- 
ness thrift  is  to  wash.  Cleanliness  is  a  virtue  that 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  Medicine  and  Political  Econ- 
omy, as  well  as  with  Morals.  ./,?•..:,:, 


"Tm- 
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YICES  ANTAGONISTIC. 

.''■'"'■  1.  — MEAIi[NES8.  ,'■' 

Opposed  to  the  virtues  of  self-respect  are  several 
low  vices,  which  a^  more  |(ie  absence  of  virtue,  how- 


's 


0. 


ever,  than  nay  full  measure  of  vice, 

1.  Meanness^. 

2.  Cowardic4   ■ 

3.  Jealousy. 

4.  Vulgarity. 

5.  Morbidness. 


They  are: , 


'-f 


These  call  out  our  disgust  rather  than  our  indigna- 
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tiou,  and  are  generally  more  detrimental  to  self  than 
to  otherB.  They  are  commonly  known  em  weaknesses, 
and  proceed  from  some  deficiency  of  character  rather 
than  excess  of  it,  a  deficiency,  however,  which  it 
should  be  everybody's  care  to  sap|>ly  in  the  interest  of 
self-respect.        •   v  '       *'  :  '. 

The  most  general  of  these,  which  is  a  common 
name  for  all,  is  meanness,  which  delights  generally  in 
the  smaller  vices,  but  takes  to  them  bo  readily  and 
Bccnmnlates  bo  many  of  them,  that  the  whole  mako 
considerable  of  an  iniquity.  It  consists  commonly  in 
taking  advantage  of  Bonio  weakness,  is  bravo  when 
there  is  no  danger,  fights  with  a  smaller  antagonist, 
attacks  proi>erty  w.heu  the. owner  is  not  about,  and 
takes  little  disadvantages  when  men  are  off  guard.  It 
is  more  apt  to  steal  than  to  rob,  and  to  slander  than  to 
fight.  Petty  theft,  and  particularly  sly  theft,  is  its 
specialty.  It  takes  to  short  weight,  and  stickles  for 
the  half  cent  of  difference  rather  tlian  the  substahce  of 
a  deal.  It  characterizes  the  man  of  detail  iu  vice,  w)io 
accumulates  wicke'duess  little  by  little.  ll  makes  vic- 
tims of  laboring  men,  widows  and  children,  especially 
when  in  distress  and  without  pow6r  of  resistance.  ^iT 
generally  keeps  within  the  law,  or  by  very  little  viola- 
tions works  great  wrongs.  Instead  of  boastuig,  it  will 
make  iiaelf  humble  for  au  advantage,  and  take  a  kick 
for  five  cents.     It  will  iuditferently  give  or  take  an 


"■--a 
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insnU  for  gain,  aud  Would  rather  be  a  servaiett  to  get 
the  wages  thau  a  master  to  pay  them.  Meanness,  in 
short,  is  a  foraging  vice,  picking  up  little  advantages 
where,  on  account  of  their  unimportance,  they  are  left 
exposed,  though  it  would  just  as  soon  be  virtuous  as 
vicious  if  it  were  thought  as  profitable, 

This  is  a  vice  which  has  no  friends,  and  does  not 
even  have  its  own  respect.  It  works  mostly  in  the 
dark  and  on  the  sly,  and  denies  what  it  does,  or  else 
asserts  some  higher  motive  for  ii  It  crawls  instead 
of  walks  erect,  and  {>eep8  instead  of  looks  yon  in  the 
face.  It  can  attach  itself  to  any  vice,  and  is  a  kind  of 
menial  among  the  vices -^  the  hand -maid  of  theft,  dis-  • 
honesty,  sordiduoss,  jealousy,  and  curiosity.  It'^rttT'" 
work  for  any  of  them  for  pay,  and  even  for  a  virtue,  as 
we  have  said.  It  will,  by  attaching  itself  to  a  harm- 
less weakness  like  curiosity,  make  a  very  low  vice  by 
Tendering  it  excessive  or  morbid.  It  makes  even  vir- 
tue disreputable  by  associating  with  it,  as  in- searching 
out  and  exposing  faults  (for  mencau  be  mean  in  their 
denunciation  of  vi^fe  as  well  as  in  their  practice  of  it.) 
Meanness  is  never  generous,  but  looks  for  meanness, 
and  is  RUBplciouB^and  intolerant.  Others'  ■fiins,  espe- 
cially if  against  nd,  it  exaggerates  and  dwells  upon  with 
all  the  pains  of  ^}f-orosiou,  making  them  its  own  in 
aU  except  their  advantages. 

If  one  will  try  not  to  be  mean,  or  in  any  respect  to 
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be  mean,  he  will  attempt  nearly  all  good;  for,  aa  nobil- 
itj  implies  mtist  of  the  virtuea,  the  vices  nearly  all 
ran  to  meanness.  As  wrong  is  the  letting  down  of  the 
standard  of  oondnot,  its  natural  tendency  is  downward. 
A  man  can  not  be  meanly  virtnous,  for  when  meanness 
takes  hold  of  him  virtne  gets  out  of  him.  The  appear- 
ance of  it  in  him  is  mostly  hypocrisy.  A  mean  man's 
trathfulness  or  politeness  iy  grudged  by  him,  and  all 
the  virtues  in  him  are  in  diminutive  form.  It  one 
gets  the  meanness  nil  out  of  him,  he  will  be  nearly 
all  that  is  implied  in  the  npright  pian. 

Little  tilings  should  not  impel  or  disturb  you  too 
much.  Instead  of  doing  your  good  for  them,  you 
should  see  that  great  considerations  actuate  your  life. 
While  details  should  be  attended  to,  they  should  be 
the  details  of  important  matters,  and  go,  when  taken 
all  together,  to  make  up  something  weighty.  Mean- 
ness takes  to  little,  things  out  of  love  for  the  small,  or 
rather  out  of  disinclination  for  the  great.  Hence  it 
gets  our  contempt  rather  than  our  concern. 

That  you  shbnld  think  of  anything  mean  is  bad 
enough,  but  to  do  it  is  to  give  your  will,  as  well  as 
youi*  "intellect,  ^ver  to  something  too  small  for  you. 
It  is  making  yourself  cuptive  of  something  that  is  not 
wortli  even  capturing.  For  meanness  always  gets  the 
best  of  the  man,  instead  of  him  getting  the  best  of  it; 
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80  that  we  say  of  one,  he  ia  mean,  rather  than  that  he     i  * 
has  something  mean.  "I 

One  is  no  higher  than  his  lowest  meanness,  and 
when  he  gets  down  he  is  apt  to  stay  down.  Meanness 
has  no  inclination  to  rise,  but  loves  a  rat-hole  in  tKe 
flotfr  rather  than  a  sky-light  in  the  root  When  yoa 
begin  <o  go  up  you  begin  to  go  out  of  your  meanness,  [ 
whose  natural  course  is  dowq  till  it,  can  get  no  lower. 

-  t        (8)— COWARDICE. 

Cowardice  is  commonly  nothing-  but  a  recognition 
of  one's  meanness.  When  one  has  no  confidence  in 
himself — in  his  ability,  his  opinions,  his  character  or 
i(;  Jus  reputation — he  la  naturally  afraid.  He  who  is 
right,  and  doing  right,  has  nothing  to  fear.  He 
expects  ultimately  to  triumph,  as  [>art  of  the  confidence 
that  the  right  will  generally  prevail.  Doing  his  full 
duty  ho  knows  that  his  efforts  will  succeed,  for  they 
would  not  be  his  duty  unless  practicable;  and,  inas- 
much as  there  is  nothing  disgraceful  in  duty,  he  has 
nothing  of  which  to  be  ashamed.  The  right-doing  man 
is,  therefore,  bold,  and  can  afford  to  be.  ;'•  {ijjp 

Only  when  one  suspects  he  is  wrong  is  he  afraid. 
If  he  thinks  his  opinions  are  prejudiced,  he  naturally 
wants  them''not  "discussed,  lest  they  be  exposed. 
Meanness  of  judgment  makes  one  an  intellectual  cow- 
ard.    If  one  is  accustomed  to  do  mean  things,  and    < 
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doas  not  want  to  be  found  out,  be  becomes  timid  from 
habit  Shamo  is  always  cowardly.  The  sly  man  has 
none  of  the  boldness  of  the  open  one,  who  does  every- 
thing with  emphatio  assertion.  Wrong  naturally  makes 
one  afraid ;  aud  habitual  wrong  so  accustoms  him  to 
fear  tliat  even  when  he  is  right  he  is  not  courageous. 
Cowardice,  therefore,  implies  meanness,  if  not  at  pres- 
ent at  some  past  time,  and  'is  the  fruit  of  shame. 

Hence,  without  knowing  why,  we  dislike  the  cow- 
ard; and  to  call  him  "by  his  appropriate  name  is  to 
offer  an  insrUt.  To  prevent  cowardice  we  must  be 
habitually  right;  ho  that,  as  cowardice  is  the  badge  of 
shame,  the -bravo  i  ..i  has  a  long  ancestry  of  noble  acts. 
We  accordingly  speak  of  noble  birth  as  "  free-born." 
Those  whose  ancestors  naver  cringed  are  brave  chil- 
dren, and  those  who  never  cringed  in  the  past  are 
brave  now. 

But  to  be  thus  right,  and  conscious  of  the  right,  we 
must  be  prudent;  for  right  does  not  come  to  one  acci- 
dentally, but  with  thought.  Before  you  can  afford  to 
be  brave  you  must  have  taken  a  worthy  stand.  If  you 
are  wrong  cowardliness  is  the  most  appropriate  thing 
for  you.  Tlje  considerate  man  can  afford  to  be'  brave, 
because  he  knows  what  he  is  standing  foV,  and  what 
grounds  he  lias  tp  expect  success.  Courage  does  liot 
support  itself  on  ignorance  or  inconsi<loration;  but  it 
has  been  reasoned  out ;  and  he  who  liabitnally  decides 
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well  becomes  brave  from  habit,  as  the'  other  becomes  , 
cowardly  from  habit  Courage  has  something  to  rest 
on ;  and  indeoisiou  is  cowardice  because  it  has  not  If 
one  does  not  know  but  that  his  {wsitiou  is  foolish,  he 
can  not  have  mach  confidence  in  maintaining  it  A 
fool  is  necessarily  a  coward,  whereas  judgment  is  an 
indispensable  jmrt  of  valor.  Td  be  courageous  wiCh- 
oat  discretion  is  fooUiardiness,  which  soon  ends  itselt 
Courage  without  common  sense  can  not  last  long  enough 
for  use.  A  virtue  con  not  live  with  a  folly,  any  more 
than  with  a  vice,  and  can  not  be  supported  on  nonsense. 
The  wise  are,  therefore,  more  courageous  than  the  fool- 
ish, just  as  the  good  are  more  so  than  the  bad. 

Cowardice  at  once  bespeMs  jimr  inferiority.-  Tou 
are.  thereby  afraid  of  somebody  or  something  which 
you  recognize  as  too  much  for  you.  This  is  extremely 
demoralizing,  as  nniierviug  you  fur  life's   struggles, 

„£or  which  you  need  confidence.  Fear  is  tiie  vice  of 
inf^iority;  and  to  l>e  afraid  of  youifv  equals  is  to 
bespeak  some  moral  deficiency.  One  whticarries  about 
with  him  the  constant  impression  that  something  is 
grciater  than  himself,  ciiu  not  be  much  of  a  man.  He 
^h^d  ^abitnato  himself  to  companidhship  with 
nature  as  an  equal  in  rank,  and  not  to  servitude  as  an 
inferior;  for  men  may  be  cowards  toward  nature  as 

\  irell  as  toward  men,  and  be  afraid  of  everytliing  about 
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them — of  forces,  elements  and  common  events — of  th^e 
future  and  of  the  unknown. 

One  sl;gnld  come  np  to,  and  keep  abreast  of,  the 
laws  vf  the  ^vorld — in  intelligence  to  know  them,  and 
in  will-power  to  cooperate  with  them.  He  whifl  j^  well 
acquainted  with  nature,  like  him  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  men,  is  not  afraid  of  it ;  hut  ignorance  only  is 
cowardice,  being,  like  vice,  a  weakness.  The  untaught 
savage  who  fears  the  winds  and  flight  of  birds,  and 
sees  omens  of  dread,  does  so  because  hedHU>ws  not  the 
laws  by  which  such  things  are  produced,  ^e  fears  as 
an  inferior,  instead  of  confides  as  an  acquaintance. 
He  who  has  confidence  in  nature,  as  one  who  knows 
and  lives  up  to  its  principles  (in  a  kind  of  high  life  of 
nature),  will  have  no  fear  for  the  future  tiny  more  than 
for  the  present.  But  to  feel  yourself  beneath  it,  and 
beneath  its  requirements,  is  to  make  yourself  a  natural 
menial,  full  of  apprehensions,  as  if  everything  were 
above  you  and  more  powerful  than  you,  and  were 
unfavorably  disposed  toyard  you, 

-■■,>  '-::j'  .        8.-JSAX0TTSY.       ■      .'  -;"     ■ 

Jealousy  is  more  a  lack  of  confidence  iiL  self  tjian 
in  others.  Mistrusting,  your  ijowers  to  hoH  the  afltec- 
tions  of  a  wife  or  lover,  jrou  fear  a  rival.  Mistrustiig 
your  abilities  as  a  politician  or  tradesman,  you  felar  a 
oompetitor.     Conscious  of  some  inferiority,  you  expect 
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in  geuer^  another  to  ont-disS/nuce  you,  so  that  jeal> 
ousy  is  a  form  of  cowardice. 

Like  all  other  meanness,  it  is  most  disagreeable  as 
well  as  belittling,  and  should  not  be  exercised  without 
cause,  as  it  usually  is,  for  lock  of  confidence  in  self 
produces  lack  of  confidence  in  others.  When  you  mis- 
trust your  own  powers  you  mistriist  others'  faithful- 
ness, which  is  supiKwetl  to  depend  on  them,  for  none 
are  as  apt  to  be  faitliful  to  an  unworthy  as  to  a  worthy 
person.  Jealousy,  accordingly,  produces  unfaithful- 
ness, and  so  is  its  own  cau^o;  for  when  one  hns  no 
confidence  in  himself  he  can  not  exjiect  to  retain  the 
respect  of  others,  and  when  he  has  not  their  respect 
he  can  not  get  their  following  or  their  love.  One  does 
not  like  to  rely  on  one  who  can  not  confidently  rely  on 
kimsell 

The  jealous  man  carries  incipient  wrongs  about 
him,  and  besides  starting  them  against  himself,  suf- 
fers them  before  they  happen.  Ho'  also  suffers  many 
that  never  Imppeii  at  all.  When  one  is  his  own 
injurer  fts  well  as  suileror,  he  has  few  chances  for  hap- 
piness. :One  can  not  be  menu  and  enjoy  himselt 
Meanness  begets  fears  of  meanness,  and  iMsing;  accus- 
tohied  ti)  injure  others,  one  comes  habitually  td  expect 
others  to  injure  hira.  He  is  thus  on  guard  against  his 
fellow-men,  like  pickets  who  are  ready  lx)th  to  attack 
and  resist     The  jealous  man  has  declared  a  state  of 
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war.  As  you  injure  another  when  you  wrongfully  sua- 
I  peot  unfaithfulness  in  him,  you  naturally  ex|)eot  to  be 
injured  by  such,  and  in  this  battle  with  unhappiness 
you  will  generally  be  worsted.  He  who  challenges  his 
own  fears  for  a  fight,  arms  his  enemy  and  surrenders 
before  he  begins.  ■' r'J<r-'-''' .;'■'■':■)_■'  '":'  ',•'  ''V''--t*;j-i  ■' 

To  have  j>eaco  with  yourself  or  others  yoo  must  be 
liberal,  neither  expecting  nor  easily  seeing  cause  for 
'jealousy,  nor  lieifag  much  moved  by  it.  You  will  thus 
escape  injuries  before  they  happen  and  injuries  that  do 
not  exist,  and  will  not  be  so  apt  to  evoke  injuries  out 
of  little  offenses,  or  exaggerate  real  wrongs  into 
.  greftter  ones,  or  a  few  into  many.  We  should  at  least 
be  sure  we  see  before  we  suffer  a  wrong,  and  have  a 
cause  for  oiur  unhappiness  before  we  entertain  it. 

He  who  is  always  looking  for  offences  will  create 
more  than  he  will  find,  and  will  suffer  tliem  whether 
.he  finds  them  or  not;  for  to  suspect  is  al>out  as  painful 
as  to  discover,  and  the  ienlous  person  is  o<jually, 
unhappy  wai^ther  he  have  cause  for  his  jealousy  or 
not.  By  snowing  one's  self  manly  he  will  do  more  to' 
keep  the  affections  of  a  loved  one  than  by  searching 
for  evidences  of  lu'r  luck  of  affection.  The  search  for 
unhappiness  is  about  us  dlHiigi-oeable  'as  the  fin<ling  of 
it,  and  is  the  sport  that  least  pays. 

He  who  trusts  others  can  confide  in  liimself,  and 
though  he  may  deprive  himself  of  the  privilege  of  suf- 
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fering  some  wrong  that  actually  exists,  he  who  is  jeal- 
ous is  sure  to  suffer  the  wrong  suspected,  whether  it 
exists  or  not.  The  generous  man's  loss  is  simply  the 
OBcajie  from  some  real  wrongs,  whereas  the  jealous 
man's  gain  is  the  suffering  of  some  imaginary  onds, 

Jealousy  lulds  fear  to  uncertainty,  and  if  all  the 
unknown  is  to  distress  us  we  can  have  little  hope  of 
happiness  in  this  world  of  ignorance.  Put  not  more 
confidence  in  others'  ^weakness,  than  in  your  own 
power,  and  let  not  the  stronger  be  didtresssed  by  the 
weaker.      Be  sure  you  are  wronged  before  you  feel 

injured,  and  do  not  suffer  thii^s  that  are  not  true, 

f       '^ 
4.  — VTJliOARITY. 

(1).  —  Coarteneu. 

Vulgarity  is  naturally  offensive.     Evtin  the  vulgar 
like  something  better  in  others,  and  are  disgusted  with 
their  kind.     Long  after  men  have  lost  their  dignity  '| 
they  appreciate  it,  and  often  the  more  so  because  of  its 
loss,,  as  health  seems  most  valuable  to  those  who  no ' 
longer  have  it.     None  love  the  unrefined,  and  where  | 
one  with  vulgarity  is  popular  it  is  not  because  of  hia-iS 
vulgarity,  but  of  some  virtue  wliich  has  survived  it. 
The  vulgar  themselves   appteciate   something  better 
than  themselves,   and  want  >to  look  up.     There  is  a 
painful  sense  of  incongruity  in  the  great  man's  obscen- 
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ity  or  buffoouery,  auci  even  the  lowest  pity  a  good  man 
who  sinks  to  their  level.       ^  ;  .'p'-  v>;- ^  ■;»■    :  ■ 

Nor  has  one  any  oecaaion  to  Ims  vulgar.  Beiine- 
moit  of  demeanor  and  language  securoH  all  for  wliieh 
vulgarity  is  assumed,  bo  that  it  in  a  vice  without  a 
motive.  One  can  easily  accustom  himself  to  elegance, 
which  is  then  as  attractive  to  self  aa  to  others. 

(2)— Profanity. 

Profanity  is  the  most  oiTensive  sort  of  vulgarity, 
and,  being  without  motive,  is  tlio  most  senseless.  For 
while  the  other  S-ices  have  thoir  temptation,  this  pro- 
ceeds on  simply  the  force  of  its  foolishness.  Whereas 
lie  who  steals  exi)ect8  something  for  his  theft,  namely, 
what  he  taken,  and  lie  who  lied  ex^Mcts  something  for 
his  lying,  namely,  the  false  impression  which  he  is 
interested  in  conveying,  and  he  who  gets  drunk  ex- 
pects something  from  his  drunkenness,  namely,  the 
pleasure  of  intoxication,  the  man  who  swears  exfiectB, 
nothing,  and  gets  nothing — neither  money,  pleasure, 
nor  reputation.  Profanity  is  a  vice  which  has  no  con- 
sideration, good  or  bad,  selfish .  or  otherwise ;  it  satis- 
fies neither  kindness,  vanity  nor  ambition ;  it  gratifies 
no  appetite  oc  passion ;  btit  it  might  \)e  omitted  without 
any  sense  of  loss  whatever. 

But  while  profanity  is  thus  without  any  reason  for 
being,  even  as  a  vice,  there  are  many  reasons  why  !t. 
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should  not  be.  Being  offensive  to  many  it  b  always 
indulged,  like  obscenity,  at  iho  r'mk  of  evoking  dis- 
gust Most  persons,  regarding  it  nn  serious,  sot  a  low 
estimate  on  those  who  indulge  iu  it,  and,  thinking  that 
they  tliemselves  deem  it  wrong,  believe  thoy  will  com- 
mit other  wrongs;  for  he  who  dolilierately  violates  his 
conscience  in  one  matter  is  presumed  to  be  willing  to 
do  so  in  another.  The  profane  man,  therefore,  adver- 
tises his  own  immorality ;  and  he  who  does  this  indis- 
criminately gives  himself  unwittingly  a  bad  name. 
For  profanity,  unlike  other  vices,  is  its  own  proclama- 
tion; since  he  who  swears  not  oidy  commits  the  vice, 
but  tells  it  iu  the  act,  the  offense  consisting  in  the 
utterance.  It  is  not  n  fault,  therefore,  that  can  be 
hid ;  HO  that,  while  it  is  without  reason,  it  is  without 
concealment 

It  is  not,  however,  a  question  for  ourselves  only 
■whether  we  will  swear,  but  one  of  consideration  for 
others.  Since  it  is  so  offensive  to  many,  we  have"  no 
right  to  annoy  them,  even  if  we  are  willing  to  undergo 
the  disgrace ;  just  as  we  have  no  right  to  indecently 
expose  ourselves  even  if  wo  are  indifferent  to  the 
shame.  Others'  ears,  like  thcir"eyes,  have  some  rights; 
and  everyone  is  entitled  iii^  exemption  from  disgust. 
Ladies  especially  are  entitled  to  this  protection,  and 
are  bo  deemed;  although  some  men  are  as  refined  and 
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•ensitive  as  women,  and  these  find  this  vice  just  as 
offoiisive, 

{3)~mang. 

Slang,  though  no  great  vice,  is  objectionable  as 
low;  for  nobility  requires  dignity  of  luuguoge  as  well 
as  of  conduct  and  Hpi>enrauco.  To  many  slang  is  of- 
fensive, and  ouo  never  knows  whetlier  l»is  low  talk  is 
not  disgusting.  While  he  may  think  it  expressive,  he 
should  remember  that  those  who  hear  it  may  not  This 
expressiveness  is  felt  only  at  first;  and  what  is  new  to 
yon  may  be  old  to  your  hearer.  One  using  slang  runs 
the  i>er{}etual  risk  of  ..rejmting  somothing  stale;  and, 
since  it  spreads  in  sections,  and  soon  spoils  (so  that 
when  in  vogue  in  ono  place  it  is  out  of  style  elsewhere), 
one  generally  thinks  ho  is  funny  when  he  is  only  offen- 
sive. 

There  is  this  further  objection  to  slang,  that  it  dis- 
qualifies for  facility  in  elegance  of  speech.  To  one 
accustomed  to  its  use  it  often  comes  first  in  mind  when 
ho  wants  good  language,  ns  a  mule  comes  first  to  the 
bars  when  a  horse  is  wanted ;  so  that  one  must  repeat- 
edly try  before  ho  gets  the  right  word,  which  is  special- 
ly embarassing  in  writing  and  public  speaking,  where 
there  is  no  time  for  delay.  We  sliould  not  accustom 
ourselves  to  words  that  can  noK'  Iw  used  when  we  most 
need  words.  Education  in  conversation  and  literature 
requires  a  ready  use  of  the  right  terms,  so  that  tho 
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i' 
indulgence  of  slang  is  on  antidote  to  education  tend- 
ing to  disability. 

a— MORBIDNESS. 

The  most  (lisgnsting  form  of  lowness  ie  morbidnesB, 
or  the  desire  to  dwell  on  tho  uuuutural.  Health  of 
Celling  is  as  ini{K)rtant  tm  honltli  of  mind  As  it  is 
best  to  love  the  goo<l,  it  is  host  to  love  tho  uaturnl. 
The  desire  to  see  tlie  iload,  rond  of  acuidents,  or  dwell 
on  crimes  is  n  sickness  of  feeling  that  neeils  cure. 

Tlie  weitkuoHH  that  most  runs  to  this  vice  is  curioB- 
ity,  which  gossips  on  the  secrets  of  our  neighbors  and 
exposes  thoir  afflictions.  Wo  should  give  no  more 
attention  to  tlie  mi.'4foi'[uues  of  others  than  is  neces- 
sary to  help  tliRui.  and  say  no  more  about  them  than 
is  necessary  to  procure  further  help.  Choi-ity  does 
not  require  us  to  loam  what  they  do  not  want  known, 
or  to  make  public  what  tho  interest  of  the  public  re- 
quires to  be  kept  private.  To  fix  the  eye  on  a  cripple, 
to  turij  to  look  at  a  deformity,  or  to  call-  attention  to  a 
fault  is  to  aggravate  the  evil.  Persons  with  misfort- 
nncB  do  not  want  them  noticed,  which  is  a  very  little  favor 
for  us  to  grant,  It  is  almost  as  important  to  not  know 
what  should  be  unknown,  as  to  know  the  proper  ofat-'j^ . 
tera  of  knowledge.  Ignorance  is  the  best  thing  wepan,-- 
accord  to  some  people;  who  ask  as  th^  first  thing  that' 
we  do  not  know  their  misfortunes,  as  a  second  that  Wei 
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(lii^uot  thiuk  of  them,  and  as  a  third  that  we  do  not 
B|)eak  of  them. 

But,  apart  from  the  wrong  done  to  others  by  mor- 
bidness, it  iu  n  serious  degradation  to  self.  To  Iiave 
the  mind  ran  off,  without  control,  to  the  di.sguating — 
U)  dive  for  the  h)w  and  feed  on  the  low — is  to  di.squal- 
ify  for  all  exalted  thought  Nothing  is  fartlier  from 
the  artistic,  the  refined  or  the  "proper"  ^Ehim  such 
conduct,  the  .morbid  man  being  always  out  of  place. 

Wo  should  see,  then,  that  wlmt  wo  like  to  dwell  on 
is  natural  and  healthy;  and  to  acquire  this  health  of 
inclination  we  should  recall  our  minds  from  lill  unnat- 
ural subjects,  and  check  them  as  soon  as  they  incline  to 
such.  Tlie  thought  of  the  morbid  tends  to  unnatural 
crin  >.<  and  abuses — to  suicide,  insanit)'  nnd  crim'id 
against  nature,  the  tendency  being  to  do  what  oni 
likes  to  think  about  Men's  food  is  transmuted  into 
their  acts ;  and  good  conduct  must  have  healthy  intel- 
,  lectual  and  moral  diet  He  who  feeds  on  the  stews  of 
the  slttms  will  make  matter  for  the  slums. 
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Eleration  of  thought  amUapiration  is  the  greatest 
security  alike  for  morality  ^H'^lipppiness,  furnishing, 
^aa  it  dues,  u  worthy  aim  and  worthy  efforts  to  attain  it. 
Purity,  accordingly,  like  every  other  virtue,  is  its  own 
reward,  and  its  violation  its  own  punishment;  although 
the  benefits  and  the  penalties,  being  both  subtile,  are 
apt  to  esca{)e  recognition.  The  impure  cati  never  ade- 
quately know  the  advantages  of  virtue,  though  they 
must  jwiiifully  l>ecome  acquainted  with  the  disadvan- 
tages of  vice.  luoontineuce  is  an  indulgence  whose 
gratification  is  shc^t,  and  whose  repentance  is  long — 
and  often  hopeless — «flio  that  it  has  no  motive  in  reason, 
but  only  in  passion.  None  evei^>T^ain  virtuous  who 
regret  it,  or  becomttf^impure  whp  do  not,  the  regret 
often  strengthening  ijlto  agony. 

The  obligations  i^  purity  are  sufficiently  obvious 
from  a  glance  at  the  results  of  incontinence^ — as  the 
disgrace  of  its  victims,  generally  leading  to  ruin,  the 
lowering  of  the  moral  tone  which  leads  to  other  crimes, 
nnd  the  impairing  of  confidence  aud*spreading  of  gen^ 

ernl  suspicion. 

378 
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Parity  is  an  bmj  virtue,  as  its  opposite  is  an  easy 
viee,  proceeding  automatioAtly  when  thoroughly 
grounded.  It  rarely  laeatB  n  temptution  or  is  much 
disturbed  by  it,  just  as  impurity  is  rarely  exempt  from 
one;  for  each  seeks  its., kind,  and  is  propagated  by  its 
exercise. 

To  the  exalted  mind  the  impure  is  as  repulsive  as 
the  deformed,  and,  instead  of  furnishing  a  temptation, 
gives  a  shook.  The  less  one  thinks  of  it  the  leas  he 
is  tempted,  and,  as  the  pure  are  averse  to  thinking  of 
it,  virtue  furnishes  its  own  protection.  The  tendency 
to  think  of  the  impure  is  itself  impure,  and  leads  to 
K' ,  further  impurity.  The  interests  of  virtue  do  not  re- 
quire that  men  think  much  of  unchostity,  the  first  rule 
of  the  upright  man  being  to  give  it  no  more  cfttentiou 
than  is  necessary.  The  whole  subject  is  one  which 
we  can  afford  not  to  think  about^  ignorance  being  less 
of  a  weakness  than  knowleclge.  As  thought  soon  turns 
to  feeling,  and  feeling  to  conduct,  the  imrodox  of  parity 
is  that  the  less  you  outortain  it  the  mo);e  you  havet  it, 
it  excluding  its  own  consideration. 

The  question  of  purity  is,  tlwefore,  one  of  what  we 
shall  think  about  We  can  not  be  pure  on  bad  sub- 
jects, but  only  pure  from  them,  nothing  being  easier 
than  to  keep  virtuous  when  the  mind  is  not  on  vice,  or 
harder  when  it  is.     Mind  will  go  down  hill  as  fast  as 
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matter;  and  to  keep  goiug  up  yoa  must  keep  turned 
upward.  •        .        "^^ 

Purity  is  not,  however,  a  negative  virtue,  practiced 
by  merely  trying  to  avoid  Vice.  To  tliiuk  of  vice  suf- 
ficitiiitly  for  Back  effort  is  itHolf  a  temptation.  Purity 
is  inaintaiued  beat  by  thinking  of  something  else,  which 
thought,  througli  grappling  with  greater  subjects, 
strengthens  the  mind  against  vice,  as  well  as  produces 
results  of  its  own.  Occupation,  therefore,  and  espe- 
cially mental  occupation,  is  necessary  for  purity,  it 
being  hard  to  be  idly  virtuous.  While  the  busy  think 
little  of  vice,  and  have  little  feeling  of  a  kind  that 
temptation  tmn  take  hold  of,  the  idle  generally  think 
of  this  vice  first ;  so  that  they  who  "  have  nothing  to 
do  "  proverbially  support  licentiousness. 

The  evils  of  impurity  resulting  to  self  are  about  as 
obvious  as  fhose  resulting  to  others.     The  breaking 

'  down  oi  the  mind,  disqualifying  it  for  strong  work,  the 
like  enervation  of  the  body  predisposing  it  to  disease, 
the  blunting  of  conscience,  fatal  alike  to  clearness  of 
thought  nud  energy  of  will,  the  conviction  pori)etually 
carried  about  of  personal  degi^adation,  and  the  sneak- 
ing habit'  ocquiretl  through  a  general  sense  of  mean- 
ness (or  else  a  brazen  shamelessness  like  that  of  the 
oourtesan),  go  far  to  undermine,  both  character  and 

.  success. 

When  one  can  not  live  the  life  he  is  recommending, 
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but  is  hioq^elf  at  voriouoe  with  the  law  which  he  would 
have  universal,  he  is  fatally  dividetl  ogaiuat  himself. 
One  coa  not  maintaiu  hia  aelf-reupeot  on  inconsistency, 
or  be  widely  useful  when  perpetually  couacions  of 
insincerity.  The  man  who  is  an  outlaw  aguust  his 
own  opinions  has  no  support  for  any  virtue. 

The  most  serious  injury  to  self,  however,  is  in  the 
age  to  one's  affections.  None  but  the  pure  can 
know  the  full  pleasures  of  love.  Love  is  as  jealous  as 
lovers,  and  will  not  dwell  with  an 'unlawful  rival. 
While  the  virtuea  and  vices  gonernlly-will  not  mix, 
love  and  licentiousness  specially  neutralize  each  other. ' 
All  feeling  given  to  vice  is  taken  from  the  pleasure  of 
virtue.  As  the  source  of  most  happiness  and  of  the 
intensest  happiness,  lolVe  must  be  kept  pure  to  con- 
tinue long  or  strong.  Divided  it  becomes  weak,  and 
finally  dies;  so  that  the  acts  of  love.  Which  are  fed 
with  such  fervor  in  courtship,  become  through  unfaith- 
fulness burdensome  in  marriage,  and  generally  disap- 
pear through  disinclination. 

The  impure  thus  fail  to  get  the  greatest  enjoyment 
out  of  the  chief  pleasure  of  life,  and  early  end  that 
pleasure,  so  that  unfaithfulness  is  as  injurious  to  the 
faithless  as  to  the  wronged.  When  you  cease  to  love 
your  wife  yon  are  as  much  damaged  as  she,  being 
doomed-  to  a  loveless  marriage,  which  is  its  own  pun^ 
ishmeni    It  is  as  important  to  keep  your  love  as  yoor 
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health,  and  one  who  for  a  short  indulgence  sells  a  long 
bliss  makes  a  bad  bargain  with  ain.  By  ezolusiTe  devn- 
tiou  and  the  limitless  trast  ensuing,  one  may  love  to 
old  age  a  wife  with  the  love  of  a  Boitoi,  which  is  the 
guarantee  of  jiormanent  happiuess.  >''■  i;t/  -"Vy 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEENTl^. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS.   , 


IN  GENEBAL. 

The  moat  goneral  rule  uf  morality  is  to  do  what 
you  believe  right  aud  goiKl,  ami  to  preserve  the  per- 
petual cousoiuuBiieBH  of  this  by  iustautly  |>erformiug 
your  duty  when  aeeu.  Goodness  is  simple  when  thus 
redno«Hl  to  one  rule.  For  you  have  but  to  look  at 
your  conscience  to  see  your  duty,  conscience  being  the 
8«use  of  what  we  ought  to  do  which  results  from  all 
our  thought  ami  iiilormation  on  the  subject.        , 

Though  conscience  may  err,  it  is  the  best  judgment 
we  liuve  —  the  pointing  of  the  comi>as8  after  all  the 
conflicting  forces  which  wonhl  diversely  irai>el  us,  and 
BO  the  coming  of  our  knowledge  to  a  head  in  the  will. 
It  we  go  wrong  by  following  it,  then  Avrong  is  inevita- 
ble, aud  any  other  course  would  still  more  likely  be 
wrong.  If  the  result  is  not  good,  it  is  the  best  we  can 
have.  For,  going  by  conscience,  we  simply  go  on  our 
best  information. 
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Tlioagli  Bomething  e^e  may  be  tiikeu  for  oon- 
noienco,  aud  couaoieuoe  be  persuaded  off  ito  guard  or 
euliHted  for  wliiiuH,  it  ^euerally  correoU  8uch  iiiiprea- 
siouH  uf  itnelf,  aud  leadM  to  its  own  iuterpretiition  as 
well  iiH  its  own  obttervauce.  If  oue  faithfully  foUowa 
it,  it  will  faithfully  lead  him.  Ita  luiHtakoa  generally 
oume  from  its  violation,  tliough  tlio  uiiBtako  of  to-day 
may  result  L'oiu  some  [Mtst  violation.  CouHcienoe,  to 
be  reliable,  must  be  obeyed  when  it  acta,  and  not  after 
disobedience  has  miulo  ombarnuisinontB  for  the  futara^ 
We  can  not  do  rifjht  to-day  on  yesterday's  wrong*,  so 
that  men  should  often  straighten  out  their  oouscienoe 
to  get  its  legitimate  indications.  ■  :t^ 

It  is  important,  then,  in  taking  conscience  as  a 
gUJde,  to  have  it  in  working  order.  For  this  it  most 
be  often  exercised,  and  exorcised  against  difficulties,  as 
well  as  with  inclination.  It  demands  obedience  as  the 
condition  of  its  commanding,  and  when  you  often  dis- 
obey it  Incomes  as  wayward  as  your  will.  To  make  it 
work  easily  you  must  ol)oy  it  easily,  a  few  violations 
producing  a  state  of  anarchy.  ..>,-/.  ' 

One  can  not  lie  conscientious  by  spells.  The  con- 
scientious man  is  always  conscientious;  and  conscience 
is  worth  little  unless  strong  enough  to  enforce  general 
observance.  The  nearer  perfection  it  comes  the  faster 
it  grows,  and  when  it  reachtw  the  point  where  it  never 
fails,  it  is  never  assaulted.    The  entirely  cous^ientioiis 
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man  is,  acof^ingly,  the  entirely  bappy  one,  sinde  oon- 
Boienoe  and  desite  then  become  identified,  m  alao 
judgment  and  wilL 

The  must  general  rale  of  morality,  therefore,  we 
say,  is  to  strictly  follow  oondoienoe,  ami,  to  this  end,  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  entire  ol»e<lien(;o  to  ii  To  follow 
conscience  is  the  sum  of  all  rules ;  to  follow  it  at  each 
moment  is  the  sum  of  nil  duties  at  the  time;  and  to  want 
to  do  so  is  to  have  the  most  [lerfeot  character  attain- 
able. Observing  this  rule,  we  may  ignore  all  otiiers, " 
■ince  it  includes  them,  it  being  the  most  coiuprohen- 
sive  rule  as  well  as  the  most  simple,  and  the  most 
])racti(!al  as  well  as  tlin  most  philosophic. 

Duty  is  least  irksomo  when  thus  douo  scrupulously. 
It  is  easiest  to  do  right  if  we  do  it  all,  our  whole 
duty  l)eing  lighter  than  a  part,  because  infusing  the 
enthusiasm  of  duty  By  resolving  to  do  all  that  we 
should  do,  we  relieve  ourselves,  on  each  sjtecial  occa- 
sion, of  deciding  whether  we  shall  do  our  duty.  It  is 
usually  harder  to  get  one's  consent  to  not  do  a  [>art 
than  to  do  all.  The  little  that  a  good  man  can  knock 
off  from  duty  to  make  it  easier,  is  not  worth  the  effort 
to  so  reduce  it  The  best  way  out  of  a'  disagreeable 
duty  is  to  do  it,  going  through  being  easier  than 
going  rouncL 

One  who  does  his  whole  duty,  moreover,  jdoes  it  as 
a  whole  man,  and  so  has  more  strength  than  if  half  oi 
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him  were  eipen<leil  in  imtiriiioing  ii  part.  He  who 
oomeH  to  n  grenl;  ttwk  onmoM  to  it  an  morn  of  a  man 
than  he  who  oomoM  to  a  purt,  ho  that  it  ia  relatively 
easier  to  do  more  than  to  do  lena.  Tho  tauk  in  lightest 
when  you  bring  a  great  soul  to  it;  and  when  on<?  has 
his  entire  integrity  he  in  greater  than  any  dtity. 

One  slionld,  tlioreforo,  gee  thi»t  h  utands  his  full 
height  in  morals,  and  prosorvea  himHol^a  man  entire 
for  his  tasks.  When  you  are  greater  than  your 
dnties,  your  duties  seem  easy;  and  when  you  are 
better  than  your  duties,  your  duties  seem  pleasant 
You  thus  master  your  duties  and  your  aversiim  to 
them  at  once ;  so  that  entire  conscientiousness  is  duty 
made  easy.  ,         . 


n. 

INTEGKITY. 


For  saoh  oonscientiouHuoss  it'is  impprtant  to  hare 
never  gone  wrong.  It  is  easier  to  keep  pure  than  to 
make  one's  self  so  after  defilotaent.  Till  one  has 
sinned,  it  is  hard  to  commence ;  but,  having  begun,  it 
is  easy  to  continue,  a  little  more  seeming  a  trifle  ti> 
one  already  astray.  The  first  sin  must,  therefore,  be 
guarded  against,  and  one  sin.  Tq  be  wholly  virtuous  is 
to  have  a  guard  for  your  whole  firtue.     For  a  stainless 
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obaraoter  ^Iirays  tmrnt  worth  preaenring,  while  one 
IIMrtly  ^oiie  uiay*  uot  ) 

,  ;!'  'K'his  Hi)utleii8ue8H,  moreover,  while  a  protection 
/gainst  particular  wrongH,  fw  impurity  aud  (liHhouesty, 
'j«p^ially  protects  agaiimt  all,  there  being  a  greater 
i^titifaotion  in  keeping  from  rvevi)  sin,  and  greater 
^ility  in  uniformity  of  conilaot.  When  all  sins  are 
grouped,  wo  can  reBiutthem  at  once;  aud,  when  seuure 
from  all,  we  are  not  in  danger  from  any.  We  may 
tliua  bo  good  in  bulk,  und,  by  avoiding  all  wrong,  escape 
each  imrticuliu"  wrong,  wliiuli  iu  oattieHt,  aH  we  have 
lieen,  because  we  have  thus  but  one  resolution  to 
?  keep,  aud  one  temptation  to  meet ;  the  whole  being 
J  <loue  by  sinjply  following  conacionce,  which  shuts  out 
#16  first  offonse. 

■  For,  aa  we  can  not  commit  a  second  wrong  till  we 
liave  done  the  first,  if  the  first  in  excluded  the  rest  are 
jihnt  out,  one  at  a  time  being  all  the  wnmg  we  need 
'avoid.  Wo  should,,  therefore,  resist  the  beginnings 
•'•of  wrong,  and,  by  keeping  out  entering  wedges,  make 
oan$elves  imt)ervious  to  assaults. 

:  While,  in  a  long  life,  all  must  have  sinned,  so  that 
when  each  comes  to  consider  this  question,  he  has 
.■already  entered  mwn  wrong,  he  can  yet,  at  any  time, 
.  quit,  and,  by  oi)euiug  a  new  record,  keep  a  clean  char- 
acter thereafter.  Many  thus  date  their  moral  career 
from  the  present,  and,   renouncing  their   past,  keep 
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with  equal  priilo  their  integrity  for  tlie  future.  It  is 
a  groat  privilege  to  have  this  ohanoe  of  a  new  begin- 
ning, which,  Htnrtetl  with  ronulntion,  may  be  con- 
tinued with  enthuHinttiu. 

For,  thougli  it  ia  better  to  have  never  lied  than  to 
quit  lying,  it  i»  a  good  record,  if,  for  ten  ypara,  one  Iwm 
not  lied;  and  though  it  iuMpinm  more  <>oiifideuuu  t<> 
have  never  defrauded,  than  if,  having  done  so,  oik^ 
reforniB,  yet  he  is  deeme<l  essentially  honest  who,  for 
ten  years,  has  never '  been  disliouesi  But  for  theno 
new  characters,  founded  on  mined  ones,  there  must  bo 
a  great  start,  and  great  patinnoe  to  luuintain  it.  Much 
practice  is  noetled  in  8cruf)ulouflly  obeying  conscience 
to  get  the  habit  of  obeying  it  automatically,  which  is 
having  a  character  to  do  so. 


80RUPULOU8NES9.  "^ 

For  such  a  close  pursuit  of  right  we  must  scrupu- 
lonsly  discriminate.  Many  wrongs  are  little  wrongs; 
but,  as  conscience  declares  agniust  them,  we  must,  to' 
be  conscientious,  avoid  them  also.  For  our  security  is 
in  violating  in  no  respect  our  oonscionce.  He  who- 
commits  small  wrongs,  which  are  numerous,  so  habitu- 
ates himself  to  violate  conscience,  that  he  is^'not  ready 
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t(>  obey  il  in  greiit  inattora  For  it  is  conduct  in  the 
tnnnif  cnsnit  of  c<>n8cieiuio  that  makes  cliaraoter  for  oon- 
scitintiiitiNnosH;  nmi,  it  wo  hiibitunlly  diholioy,  yen  will 
iiave  uo  (uiiiMcionco  for  the  spocini  ocdnHionH. 

And  further,  if  we  do  not  commit  small  wrongs  we 
will.not  commit  greater  ones ;  for  he  who  is  careful 
•bout  the  least  offense,  is  not  apt  to  Im  negligent  about 
•  greater;  and  he  who  is  bo  oonscientiouu  that  lie  can 
q\ii('kly  see  a  little  wrong,  will  not  be  ao  obtuse  that 
he  can  not  see  a  larger  one;  so  that  the  sorupulous 
•Toidanoe  of  small  offenses  is  a  protection  again.st 
great  ones.  Wo  can,  indeed,  often  fortify  against  all 
wrong  by  parrying  little  wrongs,  thereby  n^ver 
meeting  the  assaults  of  groat  temptations.  As  the 
gr)od  man  is  habitually  free  from  temptation  his  good- 
itess  l>ecome3  at  last  easy  to  him. 

"We  sliould,  therefore,  guard  against  little  wrongs 
08  standing  at  the  door  of  all  wrongs,  whose  commis- 
sion opens  and  whoso  resistance  shuts  the  diKir;  and 
should  resist  them  for  the  further  reason  thot,  if  wrongs 
at  all,  they  are  greot  wrongs,  the  fact  that  they  are 
wrong  being  important,  and  not  the  fact  that  they  are 
jnore  or  less  so.  A  little  wrong  makes  one  a  wrong- 
doer, which  is  a  material  compromise  of  his  character; 
and  what  is  powerful  enough  for  this  is  not  little  in 
morals.       .•,.•-    ■  .     i:  v       ..;..,   ,,.■;■-  ■  ,■  •  -  ^ 

.'%,,:       )j".         >.-';-     ,  ..;v*^J" -,..■.-.  f'iV""/.) 
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ARTIFICIAL  DUTIEfl. 

To  havo  n  olear  connuiouoe,  however,  m  well  m  to 
live  Hensiblj  in  iui>ralH,  we  bIiouIiI  f^unrd  ii^ainst  bolieT- 
ing  thiugH  wrong  which  are  iiulilTeroiit,  imd  keeping 
olworvnncoH  whioii  nro  vnluelosB.  Miiny  people's 
giMMlnesB  cotittistB  iu  avoidiug  ttiim  which  are  not  bIha, 
and  doing  duties  which'ai'e  not  duties.  Such  pemous 
iioedleflsly  forego  many  onjoymentH,  and  fritter  away 
their  strength  on  triflen.  Morality  is  always  substan- 
tial; and  one  of  our  first  duties  is  to  have  sensible 
views  of  duty,  We  can  not  make  arbitrary  rights  and 
keep  good  by  olwerving  thom.  We  mily,  indeotl,  get 
ouuBoieuco  to  work  on  sucli  things,  although  it  is  diffi- 
oult,  conscience  l)eing  generally  sensible;  so  that  what  , 
wo  call  conscienc  is  often  only  bigotry  or  prejudice. 

In  the  insane  or  weak,  conscience  may,  ijidoed,  im- 
posefwhimsical  duties,  so  that  it  sometimes  gets  a  bad 
name  through  enforcing  a  senseless  morolity ;  for  con- 
science is  uo  security  to  a  fool  against  his  folly.  In 
the  interest  of  virtue  one  should  avoid  justifying  silly 
things  by  conscience,  and,  in  following  it,  learn  &ot  to 
■in.  Inspect  your  conscience  as  well  ^  yoiSr  observ- 
ance of  it;  or,  rather,  look  after  your  views  of  right, 
aa  well  as  your  conformity  thereto;  and  dp' not  e^jMCi 
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t<>  get  nloiur  in  inuralB  on   lens  Mnee  than  in  busi- 

I1«8S.  ^ 

Those  who  UBaqie  nrbitntry  duties  muHt  often  vio- 
Into  their  conscience  throiijy^h  tlio  vory  multitudn  of  their 
8oru|ih!H,  which  violation,  t)ecoming  habittiul,  iliHiiblns 
conHoienoe  for  renl  (liitiee.  One  can  not  do  much  tlint 
i^  not  ri<{ht  for  right  nnd  hnvn  strength  left  to  do  the 
right  for  right.  Do  not  habituate  yonraelf,  tlierefore, 
Ipo  do  wrong  by  having  go  many  foolish  things  for 
rigiit  that  every  time  you  ore  Mensible,  you  are  in  tian- 
ffnr  of  violating  your  conscience.  For  one  who  is  silly 
when  right  is  ai)t  to  be  guilty  when  reasonable. 

For  he  *ho  violates  his  conscience  when  not  doing 
wrong,  accustoms  himself  to  violation  as  much  as  if 
he  Were  doing  wrong,  so  that  he  will  more  likely  vio- 
late it  in  coses  of  real  wrong  than  if  he  reserved  his 
oonsoience  for  only  the  matters  of  oonscienca  One 
can  not  support  a  conscience  long  on  error,  but  he  who 
uses  it  up  in  nonsense  has  no  more  left  than  he  who 
uses  up  his  intellect  in  aonseuse 
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V. 
OONFLICTING  DUTIEB. 

Duties  rarely,  conflict,  though  they  often  seem  to^ 
especially  if  we  include  the  artificial  ones  just  men- 
tioned. Nothing  is  duty  which  can  not  be  clearly 
done,  duty  being  that  course  which,  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances,  is  best  The^onsiderations  may  con- 
flict, one  interest  impelling  one  way  ai\d  another  a  dif- 
ferent way.  But  while  in  the  necessity  of  choosing 
one  good  we  must  often  forego  anotll%,  duty  is  indi- 
cated by  the  prepondej|:«i)Ce  of  interests,  which,  fben 
learned,  makes  conscience  dear.  t 

It  is  sometimes  difficult,  indoed,  to  learn  this,  and  so 
to  determine  duty,  fio  that  the  knowledge  of  ri|[ht  is  not 
always  without  effori  We  must  work  har4  to  know 
our  duty,  as  well  as  to  do  it,  which  lalwr  then  becomes 
part  of  our  duty.  But  when  we  once  decide  what  is 
best,  conscience  takes  it  up,  as  vommon  sense  does  in 
aU  practical  matters,  cousciencnj  being, the  oommon 
sense  of  ethics. 

We  may  thus  know,  or  at  least  pursue,  our  duty 
amid    conflicting    considerations,    conscience    going 
"twyond  thought  in  pointing  out  the  way^(whic^ 
llowever,  irrational^  but  only  uurecogni^d 
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rhicffljihlot, 
reai^},  so 
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that  no  practical  difficulty   ariseB    from    conflicting 
duties  any  more  than  theoretical  difficiilty. 

Every  man  may  know  his  duty  yfhit  wants  to  do  it 
Like  oth  ar  wise  courses,  it  is  often  found  by  doing  it, 
and  tb  J  more  you  go  ahead  the  more  you  find  it  clear. 
Duty  done  reveals  duty  to  be  done,  and  often  the  best 
way  to  know  is  to  do,  effort  being  an  educator  as  well 
■p  thought,  ^he  will  reveals  many  truths  which  the 
/inteUect  can  not  discover.  He  who  starts  out  makes 
the  way  clear  behind  him.  A  duty  need  rarely  be 
known  till  reached,  and  then  it  is  conspicuous.  Jfoth- 
ing  so  easily  yields  to  us  as  a  knowledge  of  our  duty, 
when  we^re  ^oing-our  duty.        -^'^    ,, ;  -  ;■  /  " 

The  alleged  conflicts  of  duties  are  usually*  where 
one  or  more  of  the  "  duties  "  are  of  the  artificial  kind 
just  mentioned.  By  creating  arbitraiy  duties  we  of 
course  get  some  to  conflict,  especially  iftwe  accept 
somebody  else's  views  of  duty,  as  most  do  who  take 
indifferent  matters  for  light  and  vp-ong  (for  they 
rarely  rely  on  then*  own  judgment  for  their  mistakes). 
By  admitting  nonsense  into  morality  men  can  no  more 
have  consistency  in  their  thought  than'  in  their  con- 
duct. For,  hard  as  it  is  to  prevent  sense  from  con- 
flicting, it  is  hopelessly  impossible  toj;keep  nonsense 
reconciled;  so  that  those  who  distress'  themselves  by 
observing  trivial  things  for  right  and  wrong,  embar- 
rass themselves  still   more  by  trying  to   harmonize 
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tlwiD.  Before  troubling  yourself  about  conflicts  of 
duties,  see  that  they  are  duties,  and  do  noi;  set  con- 
science at  work  oii  Whims.    ] 

He  who  considers  his  duties  with  common  sense, 
wDl  find  them  consistent  with  practical  performance. 
As  nothing  is  duty  but  what  is  rational,  obd  as  reason 
does  not  conflict  with  itself,  there  is  no  antagonism  of 
obligations  to  the  earnest  thinker.  Beal  duty  is  ns. 
rational  to  think  as  it  is  profitable  to  do.  Ethics  and 
logic  are  thoroughly  reconcilable,  as  well  as  duty  and 
interest,  there  being  no  duty  to  believe  anything  fool- 
ish any'  more  thiau  to  do  anything  disadvantageous. 
If  one  does  not  require  all  hi»  senses  .to  be  good,  it  ^tL. 
Ileast  does  not  help  him  to  be  nonseiisical,  As  ethica 
|3is  wisdom  in  living,  it  is  iio  less  reason  in  thinking. 
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